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JOHN 


E was standing in the ditch 
leaning heavily upon the long 
handle of his axe. It was a straight 
stick of ash, roughly shaved down 
to some sort of semblance of smooth- 
ness, such as would have worked 
up an unpractised hand into a mass 
of blisters in ten minutes’ usage, 
but which glided easily through 
those horny palms, leaving no 
mark of friction. The continuous 
outdoor labour, the beating of in- 
numerable storms, and the hard, 
coarse fare, had dried up all the 
original moisture of the hand, till 
it was rough, firm, and cracked or 
chapped like a piece of wood ex- 
posed to the sun and weather. The 
natural oil of the skin, which gives 
to the hand its beautiful supple- 
ness and delicate sense of touch, 
was gone like the sap in the tree 
he was felling, for it was early in 
the winter. However the brow 
might perspire, there was no damp- 
ness on the hand, and the helve of 
the axe was scarcely harder and 
drier, In order, therefore, that the 
grasp might be firm, it was neces- 
sary to artificially wet the palms, 
and hence that custom which so often 
disgusts lookers-on, of spitting on 
the hands before commencing work. 
This apparently gratuitous piece of 
dirtiness is in reality absolutely ne- 
cessary. Men with hands in this state 
have hardly any feeling in them ; 
they find it difficult to pick up any- 
thing small, as a pin, the fingers 
fumble over it; and as for a pen, 
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they hold it like a hammer. His 
chest was open to the north wind, 
which whistled through the bare 
branches of the tall elm over- 
head as if they were the cordage 
of a ship, and came in sudden blasts 
through the gaps in the hedge, blow- 
ing his shirt back, and exposing 
the immense breadth of bone, and 
rough dark skin tanned to a brown- 
red by the summer sun while mow- 
ing. The neck rose from it short 
and thick like that of a bull, and 
the head was round, and covered 
with a crop of short grizzled hair 
not yet quite grey, but fast losing its 
original chestnut colour. The fea- 
tures were fairly regular, but coarse, 
and the nose flattened. An almost 
worn-out old hat thrown back on 
the head showed a low, broad, 
wrinkled forehead. The eyes were 
small and bleared, set deep under 
shaggy eyebrows. The corduroy 
trousers, yellow with clay and sand, 
were shortened below the knee by 
leather straps like garters, so as to 
exhibit the whole of the clumsy 
boots, with soles like planks, and ~ 
shod with iron at heel and tip. 
These boots weigh seven pounds 
the pair; and in wet weather, with 
clay and dirt clinging to them, must 
reach nearly double that. 

In spite of all the magnificent 
muscular development which this 
man possessed, there was nothing 
of the Hercules about him. The 
grace of strength was wanting, the 
curved lines were lacking; all was 
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gaunt, angular, and square. The 
chest was broad enough, but fiat, 
a framework of bones hidden by a 
rough hairy skin; the breasts did 
not swell up like the rounded 
prominences of the antique statue. 
The neck, strong enough as it was to 
bear the weight of asack of corn with 
ease, was too short, and too much 
a part, as it were, of the shoulders. 
It did not rise up like a tower, dis- 
tinct in itself; and the muscles on 
it, as they moved, produced hollow 
cavities distressing to the eye. It 
was strength without beauty; a 
mechanical kind of power, like that 
of an engine, working through 
straight lines and sharp angles. 
There was too much of the ma- 
chine, and too little of the animal ; 
the lithe, easy motion of the lion or 
the tiger was not there. The im- 
pression conveyed was, that such 
strength had been gained through 
a course of incessant exertion of the 
rudest kind, unassisted by generous 
food and checked by unnatural 
exposure. 


John Smith heaved up his axe 
and struck at the great bulging 
roots of the elm, from which he 
had cleared away the earth with his 


spade. <A heavy chip flew out with 
a dull thud on the sward. The 
straight handle of the axe increased 
the labour of the work, for in this 
curiously conservative country the 
American improvement of the 
double curved handle has not yet 
been adopted. Chip after chip fell 
in the ditch, or went spinning out 
into the field. The axe rose and 
fell with a slow, monotonous motion. 
Though there was immense strength 
in every blow, there was no vigour 
in it. Suddenly, while it was 
swinging in the air overhead, there 
came the faint, low echo of a distant 
railway whistle, and the axe was 
dropped at once without even com- 
pleting the blow. ‘ That’s th’ ex- 
press, he muttered, and began 
cleaning the dirt from his shoes. 
The daily whistle of the express 
was the signal for luncheon. Hastily 
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throwing on a slop hung on the 
bushes, and over that a coat, he 
picked up a small bag, and walked 
slowly off down the side of the 
hedge to where the highway road 
went by. Here he sat down, some- 
what sheltered by a hawthorn 
bush, in the ditch, facing the road, 
and drew out his bread and cheese. 

About a quarter of a loaf of bread, 
or nearly, and one slice of cheese 
was this full-grown and powerful 
man’s dinner that cold, raw winter's 
day. His drink was a pint of cold 
weak tea, kept in a tin can, for 
these men are moderate enough 
with liquor at their meals, whatever 
they may be at other times. He 
held the bread in his left hand and 
the cheese was placed on it, and 
kept in its place by the thumb, the 
grimy dirt on which was shielded by 
a small piece of bread beneath it 
from the precious cheese. His 
plate and dish was his broad palm, 
his only implement a great jack 
knife with a buck’s horn handle. 
He ate slowly, thoughtfully, delibe- 
rately; weighing each mouthful, 
chewing the cud as it were. All 
the man’s motions were heavy and 
slow, deadened as if clogged with a 
great load. There was no ‘life’ in 
him. What little animation there 
was left had taken him to eat his 
dinner by the roadside—the instinct 
of sociality—that if possible he 
might exchange a word with some 
one passing. In factories men work 
in gangs, and hundreds are often 
within call of each other; a rough 
joke or an occasional question can 
be put and answered; there is a 
certain amount of sympathy, a sen- 
sation of company and companion- 
ship. But alone in the fields, the 
human instinct of friendship is 
checked, the man is driven back 
upon himself and his own narrow 
range of thought, till the mind and 
heart grow dull, and there only re- 
mains such a vague, ill-defined 
want as carried John Smith to the 
roadside that day. 

He had finished his cheese and 
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lit a short clay pipe, and thrust 
his hands deep in his pockets, 
when there was a rustling noise 
in the hedge a little farther down, 
and a short man jumped out into 
the road—even jumping with his 
hands in his pockets. He saw 
Smith directly and came towards 
him, and sat himself on a heap of 
flints used for mending the road. 

‘What's thee at to-day ?’ asked 
John, after a pause. 

‘Ditching,’ said the other la- 
conically; pushing out one foot 
by way of illustrating the fact. 
It was covered with black mud 
far above the ankle, and there 
were splashes of mud up to his 
waist—his hands as he proceeded to 
light his pipe were black, too, from 
the same cause. 

‘Thee’s bin in main deep,’ said 
John, after a slow survey of the 
other’s appearance. 

The fellow stamped his boot on 
the ground, and the slime and slush 
oozed out of it and formed a puddle. 
‘That’s pretty stuff to stand in for 
aman of sixty-four, yent it, John?’ 
With a volubility and energy of 
speech little to be expected from 
his wizened appearance, the hedger 
and ditcher entered into details of 
his job, He began work at six that 
morning with stiff legs and swollen 
feet, and as he stood in the mingled 
mire and ‘water, the rheumatism 
came gradally on, rising higher up 
his him from the ankles, and 
growing sharper with every twinge, 
while the cold and bitter wind cut 
through his thin slop on his chest, 
which was not so strong as it used 
to be. His arms got stiff with the 
labour of lifting up shovelfal after 
shovelful of heavy mud to plaster 
the side of the ditch, his feet turned 
cold as ‘ flints,’ and the sickly smell 
of the slime upset his stomach so 
that when he tried to eat his bread 
and cheese he could not. Through 
this speech John smoked steadily 
on, till the other stopped and looked 
at him for sympathy. 

‘ Well, Jim, anyhow,’ said Smith, 
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‘thee hasn’t got far to walk to the 
job ;’ and he pointed with the stem 
of his pipe to the low roof of a cot- 
tage just visible a few hundred 
yards distant. 

‘ Ay, and a place it be to live in, 
that,’ said Jim. There were only 
two rooms, he explained, and both 
downstairs, no upstairs at all, and 
the first of these was so small he 
could reach across it, and the thatch 
had got so thin in one place that the 
rain came through. The floor was 
only hard mud, and the garden not 
big enough to grow a sack of pota- 
toes, while one wall of the house, 
which was only ‘ wattle and daub’ 
(i.e. lath and plaster), rose up from 
the very edge of a great stagnant 
pond. Overhead there was an 
elm, from the branches of which in 
wet weather there was a perpetual 
drip, drip on the thatch, till the 
moss and grass grew on the roof in 
profusion. All the sewage and drain- 
age from the cottage ran into the 
pond, over which at night there was 
almost always a thick damp mist, 
which creptin through the crevicesof 
the rotten walls, and froze the blood 
in the sleepers’ veins. Sometimes a 
flood came down, and the pond rose 
and washed away the cabbages from 
the garden, leaving a deposit of 
gritty sand which killed all vegeta- 
tion, and they could only keep the 
water from coming indoors by 
making a small dam of clay across 
the doorway. There was only a 
low hedge of elder between the 
cottage and a dirty lane ; and in the 
night, especially if there happened 
to be a light burning, it was com- 
mon enough for a stone to come 
through the window, flung by some 
half-drunken plough-boy. A pretty 
place for a human being to live in: 
and again he looked up into Smith’s 
face for comment. 

‘Thee built ’un thee-self, didn’t 
’ee ?’ said John, in his slow way. 

‘Ay, that I did,’ continued Jim, 
not seeing the drift of the remark. 
He not only built it, but he brought 
up nineteen children in it, and four- 
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teen of them lived to grow up, all the 
offspring of one wife. And atime 
she had of it too. None of them 
ever fell in that pond, though he 
often wished they would; and they 
were all pretty healthy, which was 
a bad thing because it made them 
hungry, and if they had been ill the 
parish would have kept them. All 
that he had done on 12s. a week, 
and he minded the time when it 
was only 9s., ay, and even when it 
was 6s., and ’twas better then 
than it was now with 15s. That 
was before the Unions came about, 
in the time of the old workhouses 
in every parish. Then the farmers 
used to find everybody a job. Every 
morning they had to go round from 
one farmer to the other, and if there 
was no work then they went to the 
workhouse, or sometimes to the 
vestry-room in the church, where 
every man had a loaf of bread for 
every head there was in his family, 
so that the more children he had 
the more loaves of bread, which was 
a capital thing when the children 
were small. He had known a man 
in those times sent seven miles with 
a wheelbarrow to fetch a barrow 
load of coal from the canal wharf, 
and then have to wheel it back 
seven miles, and get one shilling for 
his day’s work. Still they were 
better times than these, because 
the farmers for their own sake were 
forced to find the fellows something 
to do; but now they did not care, 
and it was a hard thing to find 
work, especially when a man grew 
old, and stiff about the joints. Now 
the Boards of Guardians would not 
give any relief unless the applicants 
were ill, or not able-bodied, and 
even then they were often required 
to break stones, and he was very 
much inclined to throw his spade 
in that old pond and go to the 
Union with the ‘missis’ and all 
the lot for good. He had the rheu- 
matism bad enough. It would serve 
them right. He had worked ‘nigh 
handy’ sixty years; and all he 
had got by it he could put in his 
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eye. They ought to keep him now. 
It was not half so good as the old 
times for all the talk; then the 
children could bring home a bit of 
wood out of the hedges to boil the 
pot with, but now they must not 
touch a stick, or there was the law 
on them in a minute. And then 
coal at the price it was. Why 
didn’t his sons keep him? Where 
were they? One was a _ soldier, 
and another had gone to America, 
and the third was married and had 
a hard job to keep himself, and the 
fourth was gone nobody knew 
where. As for the wenches, they 
were no good in that way. So he 
and his ‘missis’ muddled on at home 
with three of the youngest. And 
they could not let them alone even 


in that. He did go into the Union 


workhouse for a bit, a while ago, 
when the rheumatism was extra- 
ordinary bad, but some of the guar- 
dians smelt out that he had acottage 
of his own, and it was against the 
law to relieve anybody that had 
property ; so he must pay back the 
relief as a loan or sell the cottage. 
He was offered 251. for the place and 
garden, and he meant to have taken 
it, but when they came to look into 
the writings it was not clear that he 
could sell it. It was quit-rent land, 
and although the landlord had not 
taken the rent for twenty years, yet 
he had entered it in his book as paid 
(out of good nature), and the lawyers 
said itcould not be done. But as 
they would not let him sell it, he 
would not turn out, not he. There 
he would stop—just to spite them. 
He knew that nook of his was 
wanted for cattle stalls on the new 
principle, and very handy it would 
be with all that water close at hand, 
but he had worked for sixty years, 
and had had nineteen children 
there, and he would not turn out. 
Not he. The parson’s ‘ missis ’ and 
the squire’s ‘ missis ’ came the other 
day about that youngest boy of 
his. They wanted to get him into 
some school up in London some- 
where, but he remembered how the 
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squire had served him just for 
picking up a dead rabbit that laid 
in his path one hard snow time. 
Six weeks in gaol because he could 
not pay the fine. And the parson 
turned him out of his allotment 
because he saw him stagger a little 
in the road one night with the 
rheumatism. It was a lie that he was 
drunk. Andsuppose he was? The 
parson had his wine, he reckoned. 
They should not have his boy. He 
rather hoped he would grow up 
a bad one, and bother them well. 
He minded when that sharp old 
Miss was always coming round 
with tracts and blankets, like taking 
some straw to a lot of pigs, and 
lecturing his ‘missis’ about eco- 
nomy. What a fuss she made, and 
scolded his wife as if she was a 
thief for having that fifteenth boy! 
His ‘missis’ turned on her at last, 
and said, ‘ Lor, miss, that’s all the 
pleasure me an’ my old man got.’ 
As for this talk about the labourers’ 
Unions, it was all very well for the 
young men; but it made it worse 
still for the old ones. The farmers, 
if they had to give such a price, 
would have young men in full 
strength : there was no chance at all 
for an old fellow of sixty-four with 
rheumatism. Some of them. too, 
were terribly offended—some of the 
old sort—and turned off the few pen- 
sioners they had kept on at odd jobs 
for years. However, he supposed 
he must get back to that ditch again. 

This long oration was delivered 
not without a certain degree of 
power and effect, showing that the 
man, whatever his faults, might 
with training have become rather a 
clever fellow. The very way in 
which he contradicted himself, and 
announced his intention of never 
doing that which a moment before 
he was determined on, was not 
without an amount of oratorical 
art, since the turn in his view of the 
subject was.led up to by a variety 
of reasons which were supposed to 
convince himself and his hearer at 
the same time. His remarks were 
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all the more effective because there 
was an evident substratum of stern 
truth beneath them. But they 
failed to make much impression on 
Smith, who saw his companion de- 
part without: a word. 

The fact was that Smith was too 
well acquainted with the private 
life of the orator. In his dull, dim 
way, he half recognised that the 
unfortunate old fellow’s evils had 
been in great part of his own creat- 
ing. He knew that he was far from 
faultless. That poaching business— 
a very venial offence in a labourer’s 
eyes—he knew had been a serious 
one, a matter of some two score 
pheasants and a desperate fight with 
agang. Looking at it as property, 
the squire had been merciful, plead- 
ing with the magistrates for a miti- 
gated "penalty. The drunkenness 
was habitual. In short, they were 
a bad lot—there was a name at- 
tached to the whole family for 
thieving, poaching, drinking, and 
even worse. Yet still there were 
two points that did sink deep into 
Smith’s mind, and made him pause 
several times that afternoon in his 
work. The first was that long 
family of nineteen mouths, with the 
father and mother making twenty- 
one. What a number of sins, in the 
rude logie of the struggle for exist- 
ence, that terrible fact glossed over ! 
Who could blame—what labourer at 
least could blame—the ragged, ill- 
clothed children for taking the dead 
wood from the hedges to warm their 
naked limbs ? What labourer could 
blame the father for taking the hares 
and rabbits running across his very 
path to fill that wretched hovel with 
savoury steam from the pot? And 
further, what labourer could blame 
the miserable old man for drowning 
his feelings, and his sensation of 
cold and hunger, in liquor ? 

The great evil of these things is 
that a fellow-feeling will arise with 
the wrong-doer, till the original dis- 
tinction between right and wrong is 
lost sight of entirely. John Smith 
had a family too. The other point 
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was the sixty years of labour and 
their fruit. After two generations 
of hardest toil and rudest exposure, 
still dependent upon the seasons 
even to permit him to work, when 
that work could be obtained. No 
rest, no cosy fireside nook : still the 
bitter wind, and the half-frozen 
slime and slush rising above the 
ankle. In an undefined way Smith 
had been proud of his broad, enor- 
mous strength, and rocklike hardi- 
hood. He had felt a certain rude 
pleasure in opening his broad chest 
to the winter wind. But now he 
involuntarily closed his shirt and 
buttoned it. He did not feel so 
confident in his own power of meet- 
ing all the contingencies of the 
future. 

Thought without method and 
without logical sequence is apt to 
press heavily upon the uneducated 
mind. It was thus that these re- 
flections left a sensation of weight 
and discomfort upon Smith, and 
it was in a worse humour than 
was common to his usually well- 
balanced organisation that he hid 
away his tools under the bushes as 
the evening grew too dark for work, 
and slowly paced homewards. He 
had some two miles to walk, and he 
had long since begun to feel hungry. 
Plodding along in a heavy, uneven 
gait, there overtook him a tall raw 
young lad of eighteen or twenty, 
slouching forward with vast strides 
and whistling merrily. The lad 
slackened his steps and joined com- 
pany. 

‘Where bist thee working now, 
then ?’ asked Smith. 

He replied, evidently in high 
spirits, that he had that day got a job 
at the new railway that was making. 
The wages were 18s. a week, 38. a 
day: and he had heard that as soon 
as the men grew to understand their 
work and to be a little skilful, they 
could get 248. easily, up by London. 
The only drawback was the long 
walk to the work. Lodgings close 
at hand were very dear, as also was 
food, so dear as to lower the actual 
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receipts to an equality, if not below 
that of the agricultural labourer. 
Four miles every morning and every 
night was the price he paid for 18s. 
a week. 

Smith began in his slow, dull way 
to reckon up his wages aloud against 
this. First he had 13s. a week for his 
daily work. Then he had 1s, extra 
for milking on Sundays, and two 
good meals with beer on that day. 
Every week-day he had a pint of 
beer on finishing work. The young 
navvy had to find his own liquor. 
His cottage, it was true, was his 
own (that is, he only paid a low 
quit-rent of 1s. a year for it), so 
that that could not be reckoned in 
as part of his earnings, as it could 
with many other men. But the 
navvy’s wages were the same all the 
year round, while his in summer 
were often nearly double. As a 
stalwart mower he could earn 253s. 
a week and more: as a haymaker 
18s., and at harvesting perhaps 30s. 
If the season was good, and there 
was a press for hands, he would get 
more. Eut looking forward there 
was no prospect of rising higher in 
his trade, of getting higher wages 
for more skilful work. He could 
not be more skilful than he was in 
ordinary farm work ; and as yet the 
call for clever men to attend to 
machinery, &c., was very limited, 
nor were such a class of workmen 
usually drawn from the resident 
population where improvements 
were introduced. The only hope 
of higher wages that was held‘ out 
to him was from the gradual rise of 
everything, or the forced rise con- 
sequent upon agitation. But, said 
he, the navvy must follow his work 
from place to place, and lodgings 
are dear in the towns, and the 
farmers in country places will not 
let their cottages except to their 
own labourers-—how was the navvy 
even with higher wages to keep a 
wife? The aspiring young fellow 
beside him replied at once sharply 
and decisively, that he did not mean 
to have a wife, leastways not till he 
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had got his regular 30s. a week, which 
he might in time. Then John Smith 
made a noise in his chest like a 
grunt. 

They parted after this. Smith 
went into the farmhouse, and got 
his pint of beer, drinking it in 
one long slow draught, and then 
made his way through the scattered 
village to his cottage. There was 
a frown on his forehead as he lifted 
the latch of the long low thatched 
building which was his home. 

The flickering light of the fire on 
the hearth, throwing great shadows 
asit blazed up and fell, dazed hiseyes 
as he stepped in, and he did not 
notice a line stretched right across 
the room on which small articles of 
clothing were hanging to dry in a 
row. A damp worsted stocking 
flapped against his face, and his 
foot stumbled on the uneven flag 
stones which formed the floor. He 
sat down silently upon a three- 
legged stool, an old milking stool, 
and putting his hands on his knees 
stared into the fire. It was formed 
of afew sticks with just one knob of 
coal balanced on the top of them, 
evident care having been taken that 
not a jot of its precious heat should 
be lost. A great black pot with 
open lid swung over it, from which 
rose a slight steam and a bubbling 
noise ; and this huge, gaunt, bare- 
boned, hungry man, looking into it 
saw alarge raw swede, just as from 
the field, with only the greens cut 
off, simmering for his supper. That 
root in its day of life had been 
fed well with superphosphate, and 
flourished exceedingly till now its 
globe could hardly go into the pot. 
Down the low chimney there came 
the monotonous growl of the bitter 
winter wind, anda few spots of rain 
fell hissing on the embers. 

‘Is this all thee has got?’ he 
asked, turning to a woman who 
was busied with some more damp 
clothes in a basket. 





She faced round quickly—a short, 
narrow, meagre creature, flat- 
chested and  square-shouldered, 
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whose face was the hue of light- 
coloured clay, an almost corpse- 
like complexion. Her thin lips 
hissed out, ‘ Ay, if thee takes thee 
money to the pothouse thee won’t 
get bacon for supper.’ 

Smith said nothing in reply, but 
stared again into the fire. 

The children’s voices, which had 
lowered the moment there seemed a 
coming quarrel between their pa- 
rents, rose again. There were three of 


. them—the youngest four, the eldest 


seven—playing on the stone flags of 
the floor, between whose rough edges 
there were wide crevices of hardened 
mud. With a few short sticks and 
a broken piece of earthenware for 
toys, they were happy in their way. 
Whatever their food might have 
been, they showed no traces of hard 
usage. Their red ‘puddy’ fists 
were fat, and their naked legs round 
and plump enough. Their faces 
were full and rosy, and their voices 
clear and anything but querulous. 
The eager passions of childhood 
come out fierce and unrestrained, 
and blows were freely interchanged, 
without, however, either cries or 
apparent hatred. Their naked knees 
were on the stone-flags, and the 
wind, creeping in a draught under 


‘the ill-fitting door, blew their rag- 


ged clothes about. 

‘Thee med well look at ’em, 
John,’ said the woman, seeing 
Smith cast a sideway glance at the 
children ; and rapidly manipulating 
the clothing, her thin nervous lips 
poured forth a torrent of words upon 
the silent man. They had had no- 
thing but bread that day, and no- 
thing but bread and lard the day be- 
fore, and now the lard was gone, and 
the baker would not trust any more. 
There were no potatoes because the 
disease had destroyed them, and the 
cabbages were sold for that bit of 
coal ; and as for the swede, she took 
it out of Mr. ’s field, and he was 
a cross-grained man, and who knew 
but what they might have the con- 
stable on them before morning? 
Jane W. and Sarah Y. went to 
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prison for seven days for stealing 
swedes. All along of that cursed 
drink. If she were the squire she’d 
shut up all the pot-houses in the 
county. The men went there and 
drank the very shirts off their backs, 
and the clothes off their children, 
ay, and the shoes off their feet ;and 
what was the use of their having 
more money when it only went into 
the publican’s pocket? There they 
sat, and drank the bread out of the 
babies’ mouths. As for the women, 
the most of them, poor things, never 
tasted beer from one year’s end to 
another. Old Carter handed her a 
pint that day, and when she tasted 
it she did not know what it was. 
He might smile, but it was true 
though: no more did Jane W. and 
Sally Y.: they did not know what 
it tasted like. And yet they had to 
be out in the fields at work at eight 
o’clock, and their washing to do 
before that, and perhaps a baby in 
their arms, and the tea as weak as 
water, and no sugar. Milk, they 


could not get milk for money—he 


knew that very well; all the milk 
went to London. A precious lot of 
good the higher wages. had done 
them. The farmers would not let 
them have a drop of milk or a scrap 
of victuals, and talked about rising 
the price of the allotment grounds. 
Allotment, did she say, and how did 
he lose his allotment—didn’t he 
drink, drink, drink, till he had to 
hand over his allotment to the 
landlord of the pot-house, and did 
not they take it away from both as 
soon as they heard of it? Served 
him right. They had not got a 
pound of potatoes, and the children 
did use to lick up the potato-pot 
liquor as if they liked it. 

Smith asked where Polly was, 
but that was only a signal for a fresh 
outburst. Polly, if he’d a looked 
after her she would have been all 
right. (Smith turned a sharp 
glance at her in some alarm at this.) 
Letting a great girl like that go 
about at night by herself while he 
was a drink, drink, drinking, and 
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there she was now, the bad hussy, 
gone to the workhouse to lie in. 
(Smith winced.) She never dis- 
graced herself like that; and if he 
had sent the wench to service, or 
stopped her going down to that pot- 
house with the fellows, this would 
not have happened. She always 
told him how it would end. He was 
a good-for-nothing, drunken brute 
of a man, and had brought her 
to all this misery; and she began 
sobbing. 

After twelve long hours of toil, 
including the walk to and fro, 
exposed to the bitter cold, with 
but a slice of cheese to support 
the strength of that brawny chest, 
this welcome to his supper was 
more than the sturdy, silent man 
could bear. With a dull remem- 
brance of the happy sunlit summer, 
twenty years ago,, when Martha 
was a plump, laughing girl, of sloe- 
black eyes and nut-brown com- 
plexion—with a glimpse of that 
merry courting time passing across 
his mind, Smith got up and walked 
out into the dark rainy night. 
‘ Ay, thee bist agoing to the liquor 
again,’ were the last words he heard 
as he shut the door. 

lt was too true. But what labourer, 
let us ask, with a full conception of 
the circumstances, would blame 
him? Here there was nothing but 
hard and scanty fare, no heat, no 
light, nothing to cheer the heart, no- 
thing to cause it to forget the toil 
of the day and the thought of the 
morrow, no generous liquor sung by 
poets to warm the physical man. 
But only a few yards farther down 
the road there was a great house, 
with its shutters cosily closed, 
ablaze with heat and light, echoing 
with merry laughter and song. 
There was an array of good fellows 
ready to welcome him, to tell him 
the news, to listen eagerly to what 
he could tell them, to ask him to 
drink, and to drink from his cup in 
boon companionship. There was a 
social circle in which his heart and 
intellect could expand, at least for 
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a while, till the strong liquor 
mounted up and overcame his brain; 
and then, even then, there was the 
forgetfulness, the deep slumber of 
intoxication, utterly oblivious of all 
things, perhaps the greatest plea- 
sure of all. Smith went there, and 
who of his own class would blame 
him ? And if his own class did not, 
of what use is it for other and 
higher classes to preach morality 
to him? It is a man’s own com- 
rades, his own class, whose opinions 
he dreads and conforms to. If they 
condemned him for going there, he 
would avoid the public-house. But 
they would have called him a fool 
if he avoided it. In their logic who 
could say they were wrong? A 
man who is happy is a long while 
getting drunk, he talks as much 
as he drinks; but Smith was dull 
and silent, and drank steadily. It 
was not late, but when the house 
closed he could but just keep his feet. 
In the thick darkness and the driv- 
ing rain he staggered on, uncon- 
scious of the road he was tak- 


ing, but bearing roughly towards 


home. The cold air rather more 
stupefied him than brought him to 
himself. Insensibly he wandered 
with uncertain steps down a lane 
which led by a gentle slope out into 
the fields, the fall of the ground 
guiding his footsteps, and then 
stumbling over the root of an ash 
tree fell heavily on the wet grass. 
His eyes, half-shut before, closed 
as if by clockwork, and in a moment 
he was firm asleep. His hat had 
fallen from his brow, and the griz- 
zled hair was blown about by the 
wind as it came in gusts through 
the hedge. His body was a little 
sheltered by the tree, but his chest 
was open and bare halfway down 
his waistcoat; and the heavy drops 
fell from the boughs of the ash 
on his stalwart neck, gradually 
saturating his shirt. It may have 
been that the cold numbed him 
and rendered him more insen- 
sible than he otherwise would have 
been. No star shone out that 
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night; all was darkness, clouds, and 
rain till the dawn broke. 

Soon after dawn, the young navvy, 
going to his work by a short cut, 
found Smith still asleep, and shook 
him till he got up. He was stupid 
beyond all power of words to ex- 
press; but at last came to a dim 
idea that hemust get home. Then 
the young navvy left him, anxious 
about being late at his employ- 
ment, and John Smith slowly 


felt his way to his own door. 


His wife, already up, opened it, 
‘Thee varmint! thee never gi’ed I 
that shilling last night for the 
baker.’ Smith felt hopelessly in 
his pocket, and then looked at 
her vacantly. ‘ Thee drunken, nasty 
old , said the infuriated wo- 
man, almost unconsciously lifting 
her hand. Perhaps it was that action 
of hers which suggested the same 
to his mind, which was in a me- 
chanical state. Perhaps the sting- 
ing words of last night had at last 
sunk deep enough to scarify his 
self-esteem. Perhaps he did not at 
that moment fully remember the 
strength of his own mighty arm. 
But he struck her, and she fell. 
Her forehead came in contact with 
the cradle, in which the youngest 
boy was sleeping, and woke him 
with a cry. She lay quite still. 
Smith sat stupidly down on the 
old milking stool, with his elbows 
on his knees. The shrill voice of his 
wife, as she met him at the door, had 
brought more than one female neigh- 
bour to the window ; they saw what 
happened, and they were there in a 
minute. Martha was only insen- 
sible, and they soon brought her 
to, but the mark on the temple 
remained. 

Five days afterwards John Smith, 
agricultural labourer, aged 45, stood 
in the dock to answer a charge of 
assaulting his wife. There were five 
magistrates on the Bench, two large 
landowners, a baronet in the chair, 
and two clergymen. Martha Smith 
hung her head as they placed her in 
the witness box, and tried to evade 
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kissing the Book, but the police saw 
that that formality was complied 
with. The Clerk asked her what 
she had to complain of. No answer. 
‘Come, tell us all about it,’ said 
the eldest of the magistrates in a 
fatherly tone of voice, Still silence. 
‘Well, how did you get that mark 
on your forehead ?’ asked the Clerk. 
No answer. ‘Speak up!’ cried a 
shrill voice in the body of the Court. 
It was one of Martha’s cronies, who 
was immediately silenced by the 
police ; but the train had been fired. 
Martha would not fail before another 
woman. But she did not commence 
about the assault. It was the drink 
she spoke of, nothing but the drink ; 
and as she talked of that she warmed 
with her subject and her grievances, 
and forgot the old love for her hus- 
band, and her former hesitation, and 
placed that vice in all its naked 
deformity and hideous results in 
plain but burning words before the 
Bench. Had she been the clever- 
est advocate she could not have 
prepared the ground for her case 
better. This tale of drink pre- 
disposed their minds against the 
defendant. Only the Clerk, wedded 
to legal forms, fidgeted under this 
eloquence, and seized the first pause: 
‘But now, how about the assault ? 
Come to that,’ he said, sharply. ‘ I’m 
coming, sir,’ said Martha; and she 
described Smith coming home, 
stupid and ferocious, after staying 
out all night, and felling her to the 
ground because she asked him for a 
shilling to buy the children’s daily 
bread. Then she pointed tothe bruise 
on her forehead, and a suppressed 
murmur of indignation ran through 
the Court, and angry looks were di- 
rected at the defendant. Did she do 
or say anything to provoke the blow ? 
asked the Chairman. No more than 
to ask for the shilling. Did she 
not abuse him? Well, yes, she 
did; she owned she did call him 
a drunken brute afterwards, she 
could not help it. These women, 


with their rapid tongues, have a 
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terrible advantage over the sluwer- 
witted men. 

Had the defendant any questions 
to ask his wife? Smith began to 
say that he was very sorry, sir, 
but the Clerk snapped him up 
short. ‘That’s your defence? Have 
you any questions? No; well, call 
your witnesses.’ Martha called her 
witnesses, the women living next 
door. They did not do her case 
much good ; they were too evident- 
ly eager to obtain the defendant’s 
condemnation. But, on the other 
hand, they did not do it any harm, 
for in the main it was easy to see 
that they really corroborated her 
statements. Smith asked them no 
questions ; the labouring class rarely 
understand the object of cross- 
questioning. If asked to do so they 
almost invariably begin to tell their 
own tale. 

‘Now, then,’ said the Clerk, 
‘what have you got to say for 
yourself — what’s your defence ? 
Smith looked down and stammered 
something. He was confused; they 
checked him from telling his story 
when his mouth was full of lan- 
guage, now it would not come. He 
did not know bnt that if he began 
he might be checked again. The 
eldest magistrate on the Bench saw 
his embarrassment, and, willing to 
assist him, spoke as kindly as he 
could under the circumstances. 
‘Speak up, John; tell us all about 
it. I am sorry to see you there.’ 
* He’s the finest, most stalwart man 
in my parish,’ he continued, turning 
to the Chairman. Thus encouraged, 
John got out a word or two. He 
was very sorry ; he did not mean to 
hurt her ; he knew he was tipsy and 
*twas his own fault; she had been 
a good wife to him; she asked him 
for money. Then all of a sudden 
John drew up his form to his full 
height, and his chest swelled out, 
and he spoke in his own strong 
voice clearly now that he had got 
a topic apart from his disgrace. 
These were his words, a little soft- 
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ened into more civilised pronuncia- 
tion to make them intelligible : 
‘She asked I for money, she did, 
and what was I to gi her? I 
hadn’ta got a shilling nor a sixpence, 
and she knew it, and knowed that I 
couldn’t get one either till Saturday 
night. 1 gets thirteen shillings a 
week from Master H., and a shil- 
ling on Sundays, and I hev got 
five children and a wife to keep out 
of that—that’s two shillings a week 
for each on us, that’s just three- 
pence halfpenny a day, look ’ee, sir. 
And what victuals be I to buy wi’ 
that, let alone beer? and a man 
can’t do no work wi’out a quart 
a day, and that’s fourpence, and 
there’s my share, look ’ee, gone at 
onst. Wur be I to get any victuals, 
and wur be I to get any clothes an’ 
boots, I should like for to know ? 
And Jack he gets big and wants a 
main lot, and so did Polly, but her’s 
gone to the work’us’, wuss luck. 
And parson wants I to send the 
young ‘uns to school, and pay a 
penny a week for ’em, and missis 
she wants a bit o’ bacon in the 
house and a loaf, and what good 
is that of, among all we? I gets 
a slice of bacon twice a week, 
and sometimes narn. And beer— 
I knows I drinks beer, and more as 
I ought, but what’s a chap to do 
when he’s a’most shrammed wi’ 
cold, and nar a bit o’ nothin’ in the 
pot but an old yeller swede as hard 
as wood? And my teeth bean’t as 
good as ’em used to be. I knows I 
drinks beer, and so would anybody 
inmy place—it makes me kinder 
stupid as I don’t feel nothing then. 
Wot’s the good—I’ve worked this 
thirty year or more, since I wur 
big enough to go with the plough, 
and I’ve a knowed they as have 
worked for nigh handy sixty, and 
wot do ’em get for it? All he’da 
got wur the rheumatiz. Yer med 
as well drink while ’ee can. I never 
meaned to hurt her, and her knows 
it; and if it wurn’t for a parcel of 
women a-shoving on her on, her 
would never a come here agen me. 
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I knows I drinks, and what else be 
Ito do? I can’t work allus.’ 

‘ But what are you going to say 
in your defence—do you say she 
provoked you or anything?’ asked 
the Clerk. 

‘No, I don’t know as she provoked 
I. I wur provoked, though, I wur. 
I don’t bear no malice agen she. I 
ain’t a got nothin’ more for to say.’ 

The magistrates retired, and the 
Chairman, on returning, said that 
this was a most brutal and unpro- 
voked assault, made all the worse 
by the previous drinking habits of 
the defendant. If it had not been 
for the good character he bore 
generally speaking (here he looked 
towards the elder magistrate, who 
had evidently said a word in 
Smith’s behalf), he would have 
had a month’s imprisonment, or 
more. As it was, he was commit- 
ted for a fortnight, and to pay the 
costs, or seven additional days; and 
he hoped this would be a warning 
to him. 

The elder magistrate looked at 
John Smith, and saw his jaw set 
firmly and his brow contract, and 
his heart was moved towards him. 

‘Cannot you get better wages 
than that, John?’ he said. ‘At 
the railway they would give you 
eighteen or twenty.’ 

‘It’s so far to walk, sir, and my 
legs bean’t as lissom as they used 
to be.’ 

‘ Buttakethemissis and live there,’ 

‘ Lodgings is too dear, sir.’ 

‘Ah, exactly. Stil! I don’t see 
how the farmers could pay you more. 
I'll see what can be done for you.’ 

Smith was led from the dock to 
the cell. The expenses were paid 
by an unknown hand; but he un- 
derwent his fortnight’s imprison- 
ment. His wife and children, with 
an empty larder, were obliged to go 
to the workhouse, where also his 
daughter was at the same time con- 
fined of an illegitimate child. This 
is no fiction, but an uncompro- 
mising picture of things as they are. 
Who is to blame for them ? 
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Who is to blame for clerks in 
merchants’ offices marrying on 30s. 
or 21. a week, and rearing a large 
family in shabby gentility, pinched 
for food, for fuel, for clothing ? Is 
the merchant at fault for that? 
The truth is that the fault lies with 
no class, it is the natural outcome 
of our whole social system; and how 
can we expect any social system, 
however generally perfect, to be 
free of all defects? And is there 
not a certain amount of fault in the 
parties themselves? But upon this 
itis not to any man’s taste to dwell : 
it is barely possible to admit there 
was a fault, but no farther. For 
every man feels that he has a natural 
right to marry, and that the system 
which would deprive him of that 
right is wrong. He has a right to 
have ahome. Then, taking it for 
granted that there is a defect 
somewhere in the system, what re- 
medy isthere * Itdoes not appear 
that any radical and sweeping 


change can be applied. As the evil 
has not its origin in any one parti- 


cular state of things, but from the 
concentration of many causes, so 
it must be attacked from seve- 
ral quarters. It has been so at- 
tacked during the last few years, 
and the results are beginning to 
show themselves, producing at first, 
as all great changes do, a state of 
transition. No better proof of the 
gradual change that has been going 
on can be adduced than the scarcity 
of lads ready to commence such a 
career as John Smith’s. The ad- 
venturous young men either emi- 
grate or become navvies on the 
railways and other works, and, if at 
all intelligent, are soon put in 
charge of machinery. At the pre- 
sent day, in some localities, the 
farmers cannot get boys to lead the 
horses at plough. They are either 
not to be found, or when found 
refuse that employment as not 
worth their while. The result is 
that old men of sixty-five and past 
may be seen tottering along the fur- 
rows, leading the plough horses, as 
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they did two generations ago, in their 
first childhood. Not able-bodied 
enough for full work, they are glad 
of the job. Nor will the boys, as a 
rule, undertake the menial duty of 
bird-keeping ; so that, as these em. 
ployments were usually given to 
very young children, the provisions 
of the Agricultural Children’s Act 
are already practically complied 
with. The men now to be found at 
work on the farms are principally 
of the middle-aged class, or verging 
onwards to that stage of life, and, 
as a rule, married and with families. 
They have been farm labourers 
from boyhood, and it is now too 
late to change, nor, indeed, could 
they stand the wear and tear of a 
navvy’s life, while their experience 
enables them to get fair wages, with 
the advantage of cheap cottages and 
allotments. To them there is, in 
fact, little temptation to move ; and 
every year, as labour grows scarcer, 
their earnings increase. Some of 
these get to be bailiffs, and to be 
put in charge of valuable stock 
and even machinery. But they, of 
course, die out gradually, and who 
is to supply their place? The pre- 
sent rising generation will not, 
unless, perhaps, the modification 
in the mode of farming—the in- 
troduction of machinery and a 
more commercial spirit—result 
in the necessity of employing a 
more intelligent class of men, 
with higher wages and oppor- 
tunities of rising in life. It is 
very evident that an increase of 
wages must have come whether 
there had been any agitation on the 
subject or not. In many places it 
had come, and in these places the 
agitation has not raised them a 
shilling. Nor do the farmers object 
to higher wages, at least not those 
who are conforming themselves to 
the modern system of agriculture ; 
only they require good value for 
their money ; in other words, they 
will have able-bodied and intelli- 
gent employés. All this tends to im- 
prove the position of the labourers. 
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Many of them are now firmly im- 
pressed with the value of education 
—in itself a very great advance— 
and most anxious to avail them- 
selves of it. The old-fashioned la- 
bourers were very ignorant. Some 
four out of seven could neither read 
nor write; and a large proportion 
who could do so, did it imperfectly. 
This applies to the middle-aged and 
aged men now working in agricul- 
ture. Bnt they are all eager that 
their children should learn. How 
many times have we heard them 
proudly say, while confessing their 
own inability to read or write, 
‘But our “Jack” can read th’ 
paper’! Compulsion is not wanted 
to make them send their children 
to school. Without discussing the 
merits or demerits of the Education 
Act, it is certain that it came at a 
most opportune moment. The clergy 
had indeed established schools in 
many places, but their efforts were 
badly seconded. Now, when there 
is an objection to a School Board, 
great efforts are made to do without 
it, and the consequence is an effective 
school. A very large proportion, too, 
of the agricultural poor are Dissent- 
ers, and they could not be persuaded 
to send their children to the clergy- 
man’s school ; but now they see the 
school supported by Government, 
and framed to meet the require- 
ments of every child in the parish, 
they feel that they have a right 
there, and that it is not sectarian, 
The result is a good attendancewith- 
out any compulsion. In another 
year’s time it would be almost safe 
to predict that there will not be an 
agricultural labourer’s child to be 
found who has not some rudiments 
of education. This is greatly to be 
rejoiced at, because as intelligence 
increases brutality diminishes. The 
educated labourer will not be so 
ready to beat his wife, because the 
opinion of his intelligent fellow- 
workmen will be against it. Higher 
wages may give him for a time 
greater temptation to drink; but 
there will be a diminution in the 


number of confirmed sots. He will 
not sit soddening himself night after 
night with the quart cup, his aroused 
intelligence will be too restless for 
that. But we would look for the 
greatest improvement to take place 
through the agency of the women. 
If the agricultural labourer was 
ignorant, the agricultural woman 
was painfully so. Marriage between 
them seemed rather like the union 
of two over-grown children than of 
rational human creatures. It is 
needless to go into details—one in- 
stance will illustrate this statement. 
Above all things a mother might 
be supposed to be solicitous for the 
honour of her daughter. But 
not so, in too many cases. If 
the daughter disgraced herself with 
a man in her own position of life, 
she was made-to feel the full wrath 
of parental indignation. But if it 
was with some one who could afford 
to support the child, it was another 
thing. Mothers have frequently 
been heard to say, ‘ Ay, an’ if she 
did have a baby “twas wi’ one as 
can pay for ’n.’ There was no de- 
gradation if only it could be paid 
for. This horrible doctrine was 
instilled into the girls, and naturally 
led to the very worst consequences. 
Its outcome was the constant prac- 
tice of appealing to the local petty 
sessions to establish the parentage 
of the child. Such an enquiry, 
however carefully conducted by the 
magistrates, could not fail to be 
terribly opposed to all feelings of 
female modesty. Every detail of it 
was, of course, repeated a hundred 
times afterwards, and tended to 
harden the girls in a career of im- 
morality. This still continues. But 
gradually an improvement is taking 
place : women are not now employed 
(as a rule) in the coarser out-door 
labour. They do not milk, or attend 
on cattle, The work on arable land 
is not in any way degrading. Of 
the girls, a considerable proportion 
go out to service in towns, where 
they are in much demand. In ser- 
vice they are to some extent imbued 
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with the higher tone of their em- 
ployers, until they would shrink 
from such a public exposure as has 
been alluded to. They, in fact, get 
social education. When they marry, 
this in its turn reacts upon the 
men, and upon their offspring, who 
are brought up with better moral 
ideas. Here again the improved 
school comes in, and teaches them 
self-respect. It cannot but be that 
the improvement of the women 
must havea great effect upon the 
men. 

One more cause of a higher 
tone among the female sex is un- 
doubtedly the larger and more com- 
modious cottages now coming into 
use. The greatest curse to a la- 
bourer was his ability to squat on a 
piece of waste land, and put up 
such a shanty as we have described 
above, consisting of lath and plaster 
walls and two small rooms, often on 
the most unhealthy spot that could 
possibly be chosen. There he lived 
like an animal, or rather as no 
animal but a pig could live. Grown- 
up persons of both sexes, and 
sometimes more than one family, 
slept in the same crowded apart- 
ment, outraging all decency. This 
had the most disastrous results with 
the female offspring. Now, how- 
ever, this practice is almost entirely 
put an end to. That such cottages 
exist is a fact which cannot be 
denied ; but it is only on sufferance, 
often as a shelter for aged people, 
who must otherwise go to the work- 
house; but no new ones are built. 
Landlords and farmers prefer to 
have cottages of their own for their 
men, usually close to their occupa- 
tion. These cottages are sufficiently 
large and commodions. It is a 
delicate thing to say, but it really 
would seem that the better class of 
agriculturists, who are now gradu- 
ally superseding the old, have a 
most beneficial effect upon the la- 
bourer, They are themselves well 
educated, and their wives and 
daughters set an example which 
must be felt. As stated above, it is 
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an object with them to have cottages 
of their own in their occupation. 
These are visited by their wives and 
daughters, who naturally take an 
interest in the labourers’ children. 
It is very certain that a decrease of 
crime has taken place. Poaching 
in particular has diminished, though 
there was never so much game pre- 
served as at present, and it was 
never so valuable, and consequently 
so tempting. 

In wages there will probably 
be very little alteration for the pre- 
sent. As above stated, there were 
places where wages had risen before 
the agitation, and in many parts of 
the South of England they have 
not materially increased. This isa 
test which would seem to show 
that there is a natural ratio between 
the rate of wages and the income of 
the employers of labour; a ratio 
which cannot be permanently dis- 
turbed. As the income of agricul- 
turists from better cultivation in- 
creases, so wil) the wages of their 
labourers insensibly rise. Doubtless 
there may come a time when pay 
that would seem out of the question 
now may be common enough; but 
that time will not come with a sud- 
den leap. Attempts to force it can 
only resultin reactionary ruin. On 
the whole it was wise of the agri- 
culturists not to combine against 
the labourers’ agitation. The momen- 
tary irritation stirred up against 
them is fast fading away before the 
substantial fact that the farmers are 
willing and ready to pay for good 
work. The forbearance they have 
shown has done much to restore con- 
fidence. The threatened wholesale 
exportation of agricultural labour to 
America has caused no dismay in 
agricultural quarters; for farmers 
very pertinently ask themselves, 
Where are these thousands of agri- 
cultural labourers to come from, in 
order to be exported ? We cannot 
find them at any price. The higher 
the wages we pay, the greater the 
scarcity of labour seems to become. 
That thousands of emigrants may 
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be scraped up we do not doubt, but 
we question if one-tenth of them will 
be bond fide agricultural labourers. 

Such success as did attend the 
agitation was almost entirely due to 
the fact that it taught the labourers 
to use the improved means of loco- 
motion. Until a year or so ago 
how few agricultural labourers ever 
travelled by rail; and, one might 
almost say, none by steamer. They 
did not understand how to avail 
themselves of the easy means of com- 
munication, nor conceive the ad- 
vantages it placed within their 
reach. In one county there might be 
a superfluity of labour; in another, 
fifty miles distant, a scarcity ; but 
they did not seem to grasp the idea 
that it was possible to travel there, 
and procure the premium on labour. 
But the agitation showed them that 
this was possible, and educated them 
up to partially understand the law 
of supply and demand. The agita- 
tion did not cause a demand. On 
the contrary, by transporting bodies 
of men from one part of the country 
to another where they were wanted, 
it tended to equalise the condition 
of things—to equalise wages every- 
where. The ignorance which even 
now prevails amongst the rural 
population of what is going on in 
the next county is surprising. Even 
in the largest agricultural villages 
(excepting, of course, among the 
higher class, who are fewin number) 
there is scarcely a daily paper to be 
found. The immense circulation 
of the penny dailies certainly does 
not depend upon the agricultural 
districts. Now and then the Tele- 
graph and Daily News may be found 
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at the inns and beer-houses, but 
searcely ever in a labourer’s cottage. 
This of course arose to a great ex- 
tent from their inability to read; 
but the rising generation can, and 
they are getting eager after news. 
Papers now not unfrequently insert 
advertisements of labour wanted. 
This is perfectly legitimate, and 
likely to do far more solid good than 
the most crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting, or the most perfect union 
organisation. On all hands it is 
clear that matters are in a transition 
state with the agricultural labourer, 
and they seem to indicate a much 
more promising future. His wages 
are increasing; his children have 
opportunities of education at a no- 
minal charge; and as they grow 
older are in great demand for em- 
ployment. His dwellings are larger, 
more decent, and healthy. The 
female section possess a higher 
moral tone, and his daughters easily 
get situations. It does not seem 
that anything more can be done 
for him from the outside. His future 
now depends on himself. If he 
chooses, and has sufficient natural 
calibre, such scenes as were depicted 
in the early part of this paper will 
become impossible. They were pic- 
tures drawn from reality, but from 
a reality which is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. When once his 
natural intelligence is thoroughly 
aroused—and education is fast 
arousing it—long lives of one and 
two generations in extent, spent as 
has been described, will be utterly 
out of the question, and such 
changes must be for the advantage 
of the whole community. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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A CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 


LL che world has had its laugh 

at the persistency of English 
people in carrying their ways and 
customs into every quarter of the 
globe, however uncongenial. Amid 
French vineyards and a cuisine of 
resonant titles and delicate contri- 
vance, they demand their beef and 
their beer, and under a tropical sun 
they cling tenaciously to broad-cloth 
suits and chimney-pot hats. It were 
not to be expected in their grand 
Eastern dependency, where every 
Briton is thrice the man he would 
be elsewhere, that any especially 
time-honoured custom would lose 
its authority. Accordingly in India 
her European masters, like the Mar- 
chioness over wine of orange peel 
and water, ‘make believe very much’ 
to keep Christmas in the old tradi- 
tional style. It may well be sup- 
posed that this fond endeavour is 
not without difficulties and incon- 
gruities. With the thermometer at 
84° Old Father Christmas cannot 
come with icicles on his beard and 
mantle powdered with snow. He 
finds no blazing fires in bungalows 
without hearths or chimneys. The 
trees are thick with foliage, the 
fields are heavy with grain. He 
looks vainly for his ancient accom- 
paniments, and seems like to droop 
and disappear. But the stout Briton 
bids him take heart and behold how 
his festival can be honoured amongst 
alien surroundings. First there is 
holiday throughout the land. All 
public offices are closed for ten days, 
so that friends scattered far apart 
in solitary up-country stations may 
have an opportunity of meeting 
again. Holly there is none, but the 
red berries and glossy leaves of the 
Ixora bush, there an abundant way- 
side shrub, make a tolerable though 
thornless substitute. Beef, good beef, 
is rare, as in the oxless Grecian 
Isles, but a piece is forthcoming, and 
though hard and dry as if cut from 


the flanks of Io after a year’s frenzied 
flight before the gad-fly, suffices to 
keep up appearances, and everyone 
conscientiously struggles through 
three mouthfuls. Neither will the 
feast be baffled of plum-pudding and 
mince-pie. All the way from Eng- 
land they come in carefully closed 
tins, and bilious men and women on 
that occasion eat of them valiantly, 
and defy their livers. And there 
is laughter and friendly merriment. 
Past Christmases and distant friends 
are recalled ; and the old Genius of 
the day lifts up his head and feels 
more in his proper atmosphere, 
though no curtains be drawn and 
no fire be blazing, though doors 
and windows stand wide, and over- 
head a thing strange to his sight 
and notions, a broad punkah, sweeps 
backwards and forwards to arouse 
the breezes he would elsewhere shut 
out; and the only ice he sees is pro- 
duced through chemical magic by 
the agency of a fire and furnace. 
But even in India there are spots 
where Christmas can. better assert 
his dominion. Under the snows of 
the gigantic Himalaya the fire-lit 
windows of Simla or Nynee Tal 
shine through icicle fringes on a 
winter as white as Lapland. Turn- 
ing, however, at present from those 
palaces of eternal snow to the burn- 
ing plains of South India, the philo- 
sophy which recognises a_bene- 
ficent prevision in the neighbouring 
growth of cork trees and vineyards, 
may haply see a preparation for a 
race of northern conquerors in the 
lofty ranges scattered over those 
plains on whose bracing heights the 
strangers might recruit in the tem- 
perature of their own clime. Bom- 
bay has its Mahabuleshwar Hills, 
Madras its Neilgherries, Pulney 
Hills, and Bangalore. It is to 
these mountain retreats, when 
within reach, that Christmas holi- 
day makers commonly resort, and 
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all down the far-stretching line of 
the Western Ghauts there are ele- 
vations, locally known, where the 
officials of the district can occasion- 
ally seek refreshment. At varying 
distances from the sea that moun- 
tain line runs down the western 
coast, and at a point nearly mid- 
way between Bombay and Cape 
Comorin recedes more inland, and 
rises abruptly into a lofty crest, 
overlooking a vast expanse of level 
country, traversed by two broad 
rivers, which, turning towards one 
another as they approach the sea, 
join in one mouth, whereon stands 
the chief town of the district. Hot, 
steamy, and oppressive, is that coast 
region. From June to September 
it is deluged with the heaviest 
torrents of the south-west monsoon: 
one hundred and fifty inches— 
twelve feet of water descending on 
the soil—is no unusual annual 
amount ; seldom, indeed, much less. 
Towards the end of the year the 
clouds have drawn off, the thick 
watery atmosphere has cleared, and 
the European dwellers on the coast 
turn longing eyes towards the tower- 
ing range of steel-blue mountains, 
that, previously invisible, now stands 
up sharp and distinct on the horizon. 

As Christmas approaches a party 
is formed, and at the holiday all 
start, some on horseback, some in 
palanquins, to traverse the forty 
and odd miles that lie between the 
sea and the foot of the hills. The 
palanquin journey is easiest, though 
not the most agreeable; the dry 
road is deep in dust, which the feet 
of the bearers shuffle up in a con- 
tinual cloud that fills the nose and 
eyes of the occupant; who is more- 
over incessantly dazzled by the 
torches borne by runners in front. 
Starting at sunset, the traveller is 
carried all night long through 
sleeping villages whose silent streets 
are lit up transiently by the passing 
torch-light gleaming on the low- 
browed verandahs under which lie 
slumbering figures shrouded, like 
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mummies, from head to foot in white 
cloths—past way-side temples in 
whose cavernous depths a glimpse 
is caught of a light burning faintly 
before the god—under the inky 
darkness of avenues of banian trees, 
whose huge arms meet and cross 
above the road, the grotesque 
twisted trunks gleaming out and 
disappearing in quick succession as 
the torch goes by. For the last ten 
miles the road passes through dense 
jungle, sometimes amongst whis- 
pering bamboos, sometimes across 
openings on. which dead trees and 
withered stumps assume for the 
moment wild spectral shapes; but 
presently a faint glow appears in 
the east, the jungle-cocks begin to 
crow, and with the first dawn the 
traveller arrives at the bottom of 
the mountain. In an open space 
surrounded by trees a large shed 
has been erected, camp-fires are 
burning round, and about them are 
gathered a numerous following of 
native servants, coolies, and shi- 
karries. People array themselves 
for the ascent; coffee is quickly 
made, horses and ponies are brought 
from their pickets; baggage, in- 
finitely subdivided, is lifted upon 
an infinite number of heads, and 
with the dawn still widening a long, 
motley, straggling train begins the 
ascent. 

For the first four miles the road, 
zigzag over zigzag, climbs up a 
huge forest-clad spur, emerging at 
last into a Jong lateral valley that 
stretches upward into the heart of 
the mountain-land, bounded on the 
farther side by precipitous ramparts 
and towering spires of bare granite. 
Still upward slants the track, now 
through beltsof woodland, now cross- 
ing grassy opens. By this time the 
sun has risen high: nowhere is his 
heat so overpowering as in the 
lower valleys of Indian hills; 
the breathless, burning atmosphere 
seems to oppress and weigh upon 
one like a thick cloak. Still the 
track mounts wearily onward, 
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rounding slope after slope that 
descends precipitously down the 
side of the valley. Presently a 
narrow belt of trees is entered, a 
halt called, and the ‘ First Water’ 
hailed; a slender runnel of cool, 
clear water, the first encountered 
on the ascent, comes trickling down 
through the trees over rocks and 
stones, drawn from the heart of the 
rough hill above. Limpid First 
Water—splendidior vitro—unreach- 
able by fiercest sun; how often 
have the gush and babble of thy 
waters seemed worthy of offerings 
of flowers and wine! Half an 
hour’s rest, and then onward: the 
valley narrows upward to a grassy 
col; surmounting this, another 
higher valley opens to the view, 
closed at the end by mighty moun- 
tain sides rising abruptly, and 
crowned with deep, dark forest. 
The path that must be trodden can 
be discerned far on before climbing 
up a formidably steep flank ; high up 
on that lofty summit, beside those 
cloud-swept woods, lies the bourne 
of the journey. The long valley is 
threaded, the toilsome ladder-like 
ascent beyond slowly won. Every 
step now rises into a cooler air; at 
length the deep woodland shades 
are gained, and the climate of an 
English spring. The trees stand 
thick, their close round tops cover- 
ing the slopes and hollows with a 
canopy of many-tinted green, dashed 
here and there with red. A wide 
path cut through them leads toa 
spacious rustic bungalow or cottage, 
roughly but solidly built, with a 
high pitched roof, gabled in front, 
and thatched with the strong jun- 
gle grass kept down by long bam- 
boos laid across. Highest of all 
dwellings near and far stands that 
solitary Cottage, nearly 6,000 feet 
above the sea-level; on all the 
mountain range there is no other 
habitation. It was built by sub- 


scription, and all the material, save 
timber, carried piecemeal to the 
spot up the 


steep twelve-mile 
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ascent. It stands at the edge of 
an immense forest that, far as eye 
can follow, clothes the receding 
summits of the Ghauts; beneath, 
the mountain sides, seamed with 
ravines, run downward to lower, 
though still lofty, valleys; and 
before it lies an enclosed garden, 
blooming with roses, red, crimson, 
and yellow; fuchsias, blue hydran- 
geas, and the ivory trumpets of the 
datura—flowers that would perish 
in an hour on the plain below. 

By mid-day the party has ar- 
rived in detachments, and soon 
after the coolies come up with the 
baggage, and after receiving their 
hire, without rest or pause hasten 
down again out of the to them 
hateful coolness. Let us survey 
awhile this mountain-eyrie—this 
hanging garden of nature lifted so 
high amid the clouds. For some 
hundreds of miles the Ghauts have 
run down the coast in a long line 
of ‘ hills with peaky tops engrailed,’ 
but are here arrested, and wide 
valleys and expanses of level country 
intervene between the rugged slopes 
of the Mysore frontier and the wild 
highlands of Coorg, whence they 
resume their march southwards to 
the Cape. But at the point where 
it is stayed, the line, instead of 
sloping gradually down to the plain, 
ends in a towering ridge, rising 
haughtily, like a dragon’s crest, for 
a thousand feet above all other 
summits in sight. This final ridge, 
barely a mile in length and two 
score yards wide at top, falls on its 
seaward side to the plain below for 
6,000 feet in a grand sweeping 
precipitous descent, ribbed at in- 
tervals by rocky buttresses, spined 
and jagged like the backs of sea- 
monsters. Its interior face slopes 
down to meet the hilly Mysore 
plateau, and for a thousand feet 
downward ismantled with primeval 
forest, at the border of which stands 
the solitary Cottage. The wavy 
outline of the crest swells highest 
in the centre and at each end; the 
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eastern rising into a blunt horn, 
from the tip of which a stupendous 
precipice sinks sheer and straight 
for 800 feet to the roots of the ridge. 
In this sublime feature the stately 
succession of mountains fitly ter- 
minates. There may be other 
declivities of equal or greater depth, 
but hardly elsewhere so towering, 
so stern and lonely a precipice, 
lifted up so high in middle air. Its 
sharply defined profile is conspi- 
cuous over all the broad regions 
below, and a landmark to mariners 
far out at sea. The dwellers on the 
plains fancy they discern in its 
outline the profile of a horse’s face 
reined up to the chest, and call it 
‘Kudray Mookh,’ or Horse’s Face, 
by which name, generally shortened 
into Mookh, the whole ridge is fami- 
liarly known. From the summit 
the eye ranges over a far-stretching 
country chequered with bright green 
rice tracts and villages whence lines 
of smoke slant for wondrous dis- 
tances before the wind, closed up at 
the far east by wild irregular moun- 
tains, and veined by shining curves 
and reaches of rivers that wander 
on to the Western Sea. The walk 
along the narrow round-backed 
ridge can have few rivals. East and 
south extends the vast prospect 
just described. Westward the 
Ghauts run back like a giant ram- 
part, with precipitous sea-ward 
face, top turreted with peaks and 
domes, some dark from head to foot 
with forest, some green and open, 
and inward flanks stretching down- 
ward to the Mysore table-land, 
which extends north in a confused 
crowd of countless rounded slopes 
and summits—a wrinkled wilder- 
ness of hills, intricately huddled, 
like the seamed bubbly surface of a 
foam-bank on a flood. 

Over all this varied scene the 
Mookh Ridge rises pre-eminent, 
and the solitary beholder feels ‘ the 
power of hills’ grow over him as he 
gazes round. No tree could stand 
there, for nothing is interposed be- 
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tween it and the sea, whence the 
vast south-west monsoon at the 
appointed season sweeps with its 
legion of hurricanes, and age after 
age hurls them on the haughty 
bulwark which first breaks its rush. 
Strange must be the contrast be- 
tween those months of endless 
storm and cloud and the present 
days of peaceful sunshine. But 
now back to the Mookh Cottage. 
It is Christmas morning: all is 
bustle and merriment. What an 
elixir is the mountain air! how 
have low-country languor and de- 
pression vanished! There is no 
holly or mistletoe ; but there is what 
England could not supply, out of 
doors at least, at this season—a 
profusion of crimson and yellow 
roses, such as the Mookh garden 
alone produces; with these and 
other flowers and green branches 
wreaths are woven, and the rough 
walls of the Cottage are soon gay 
and odorous. And then to breakfast 
—a breakfast befitting the Olympus 
whereon we sit. What curries and 
fricassees ; what a ham and tongue, 
drawn forth from tin coffins ; what 
patés and delicate confections, in 
small, exquisite vases and pots! and 
what appetites to confront all these ! 
appetites that three days before 
would have quailed at an egg. 
After this, the day being gloriously 
fine, Englishmen of course must go 
and kill something. Nor now alto- 
gether wantonly; for a fat deer 
would be highly acceptable to the 
troop of servants and shikarries who 
have accompanied the party: so 
they disperse into the deep wooded 
valleys, dotted with open glades, 
from the borders of which the tall 
deer steal warily out to graze, and 
the gleaming form of a tiger some- 
times glides swiftly by. 

From the Cottage two or three 
paths lead upwards through the 
forest to the Mookh Crest—faint 
tracks, scarcely visible on the hard 
soil underfoot, but traceable in ad- 
vance winding through the trees. 
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They might easily be lost in that 
sylvan solitude: there is no grass 
or undergrowth, but the innumer- 
able trunks rise from the bare 
ground in solemn multitudes, sus- 
taining a continuous leafy ca- 
nopy, through which flecks of 
sunshine chequer the ground with 
carmine reflections. Passing on, 
long brown vistas open and close 
in shifting succession. All is 
hushed, save when a wood-pigeon 
suddenly flies from the boughs 
above, or a rustle tells of a 
startled deer. It seems aloof from 
the common world, like a ‘wild wood 
of Broceliande,’ in which it were 
nothing strange to meet a troop of 
Faery ladies or catch a glimpse of 
Merlin with vast and shaggy beard 
musing on a fallen trunk. Issuing 
at length from the shade where the 
close verge of the forest runs under 
the shelter of the inward side of the 
crest, it is possible to descend by a 
steep and difficult track over rocky 
faces and ledges, through thick 
grass and bushes, to the Stone 
Chair, a point on a ridge beneath, 
whence at two-thirds of its depth 
and a hundred yards in its front 
the whole gigantic Mookh Precipice 
may be contemplated from top to 
bottom. It is an overwhelming ob- 
ject—the gaunt, awful cliff—soaring 
five hundred feet above, sinking 
three hundred feet below. Grey 
hawks wheel out from its crevices. 
A black eagle circles round on wide, 
steady wings. Flights of swifts and 
swallows dart by with a rush and 
whistle as of bullets. Every even- 
ing they come in myriads, probably 
from hundreds of miles around, to 
roost in the rifts and crannies of 
that securest of watch-towers. 
Evening approaches; it is time to 
seek the Cottage. The sportsmen 
return, bringing a deer skilfully 
‘broken,’ the flesh and quarters 
placed in a bag made of the hide, 
slung toa pole and carried on two 
men’s shoulders. There is great re- 
joicing amongst the natives, for the 
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venison is not much esteemed by 
Europeans, and, except a few steaks, 
the tongue, and feet and shins, 
which make incomparable jelly, the 
whole is given to them, so that they 
as well as their masters may make 
good cheer. Of the Christmas din- 
ner, it is enough to say that it was 
worthy of a festival held so high 
above every-day earth and life ; but 
many in lower regions and many in 
far-away lands were well remem- 
bered, and as the mountain wind 
rose without, and a thick white 
cloud rolled in ghostly volumes up 
to the uncurtained windows, logs 
were heaped on the wide fire-place, 
and India seemed infinitely remote. 

Anglo-Indians rise early. Only 
at the hours of sunrise and sunset 
can they enjoy pleasurable exercise, 
and none recognise so fully as they 
the force of Faust’s precept : 
Would’st thou know how to disabuse 

The heart that’s dead, the eye that’s dim? 
Then rise when first the sun renews 

His course above the ocean’s brim, 
And bathe thy breast in ruddy dews, 

That drip from off his mighty rim. 


But on the mountains the neces- 
sity is not so strong, and in the 
morning before sunrise only one of 
the party issued forth on the plat- 
form before the Cottage. The air 
was keen, and Titania’s complaint 
that 
hoary-headed frosts 

Fall on the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
was verified all round, the rose- 
bushes being powdered and laced 
with rime, which on Indian hills 
seems to touch, but not injure, the 
flowers. Far beneath in the fore- 
ground the lowermost valleys were 
filled with white, fleecy, level cloud, 
like lakes of snow, in which the 
winding valley-sides ran in and out 
like bays and promontories. Be- 
yond lay the rugged hill-country, 
crossed by long ridges, undistin- 
guishable during the day, but now 
thrown out in dark relief by the 
pale morning light, six being 
traceable one beyond the other. 
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And now unexpectedly it fell to 
the lot of the watcher of the dawn 
to behold one of those ‘ gawds’ 
which Charles Lamb ungrudgingly 
grants a gentleman may sometimes 
see only for getting up. The 
heavens were clear all round, save 
that a single cloud hung over the 
mountains between the Mookh and 
the eastern gate—some five or six 
acres, as it seemed, of well-defined 
dark vapour, projecting two arms 
westward. Presently all its surface 
began to kindle with a red glow, 
rapidly deepening ; then a brilliant 
golden fringe ran round it, and soon 
the whole cloud was lit up with in- 
tense red, scarlet, and golden splen- 
dours, flecked with sable curls, and 
hung in mid-air like acelestial island 
of glorious jewelly radiance. A clear 
sea-green distance extended between 
it and the east ; overhead the sky 
was faint blue; beneath, the lower 
hills and mountain skirts still lay in 
shadow. But the magnificent pa- 
geant could not last. The sun was 
hastening up: his rim appeared be- 
hind the far-distant peaks, throwing 
them up in black relief, and the 
splendid vision began to fade, and 
by the time he had risen clear the 
whole cloud had turned dull and 
pale, and presently began to dislimn 
and pass away in threads of grey 
vapour. Seldom in a lifetime may 
such a vision be seen. Morning and 
evening skies widely aflame with 
fiery fleeces and golden illumina- 
tion are not so rare, but seldom 
such a spectacle of concentrated 
resplendency. How prodigal is 
Nature of her pomps and grandeurs, 
and how regardless of sympathy 
with them! Probably no other eyes 
marked the wondrous glory just de- 
parted. And age after age all round 
the globe sublime and beautiful 
displays go on unheeded. Gorgeous 
Sunsets over desert seas, lovely 
scenery in savage lands, auroras of 
unearthly radiance round the un- 
trodden Pole; and in the incalculable 
epochs of geology, : 
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Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days, 

when earth, sea, and elements 
were more mingled, and the atmo- 
sphere otherwise compounded, what 
unimaginable visions, seen only by 
eyes of saurian or pterodactyle! 
Nature ever emphatically intimates 
how unnecessary to her is Man! 

When the aérial pomp had 
vanished, the watcher turned his 
steps to a deep narrow ravine be- 
low the Cottage garden. Though it 
runs a clear stream drawn from the 
heart of the Mookh Forest above 
the farthermost spring of the 
Toongabuddhra River, that, rising 
in sight of the Western Sea, tra- 
verses the Peninsula to the Bay of 
Bengal. The ravine falls steeply 
down the mountain flanks, its pre- 
cipitous sides clothed with thickest 
forest, and from its depths the 
sound of a waterfall comes up to 
the Cottage. None had hitherto 
explored it; but after a difficult 
scramble down slippery rocks and 
dripping ledges, through dense 
brakes of thorny bamboo and 
bushes laced together with long 
trailing cords of the rattan beset 
with sharp hooked thorns, the bot- 
tom was reached, whence the noise 
of waters ascended. It was but a 
rocky wall some forty feet high 
thrown across the bed of the stream, 
which gushed at a dozen points 
over its brow, and came gliding 
down its almost perpendicular front 
in veils of water, broken in their 
descent by cornices and ragged 
ledges that scattered showers of 
bright water-drops into a little pocl 
at the foot. During the first hours 
of the morning the sun’s rays 
darted into the deep ravine and 
lighted up a broken sun-bow in the 
spray-mist—an irregular coloured 
cloudlet, now expanding, now con- 
tracting, as the wind ceased or blew 
aside the spray. It was a spot of 
deep seclusion; a troop of large 
silvery-grey monkeys, with faces 
encircled with white hair, gravely 
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watched the first intruder on their 
haunts from the arms of a huge 
tree, and then silently glided away 
through the branches. The in- 
truder, according to Mookh custom, 
asserted a discoverer’s privilege of 
giving a name to a new feature ; 
and on a tiny islet that gave root to 
two or three trees close to the 
fall and the sun-tinged mist, he 
engraved the name ‘Alice’s Water- 
fall,’ after one who had _ eceften 
listened to its sound from the Cot- 
tage above. That morning full of 
life and grace, a few weeks later 
she was sleeping in an English 
cemetery. Few will care to attempt 
that rough descent, and mortal eyes 
seldom rest on the inscription; but 
still to loving fancy the lisping 
lapse of the water shall continue 
to syllable the name, and each 
morning sun brighten the spray- 
cloud over the graven letters. 

The days pass, and on New 
Year’s Eve it was determined to 
kindle a mighty bonfire upon the 
Mookh-head. All that day many 
men laboured to bring fuel to the 
lonely height from the forest 
beneath: there was abundance in 
the ancient wood ; dried limbs and 
fragments of fallen trees, decayed 
trunks, skeletons of forest giants. 
A huge stake was planted on the 
top of the peak above the mighty 
precipice, and an enormous pile 

carefully built round it more than 
twenty feet high, the interstices 
crammed with the dry moss that 
hung in streamers from boughs 
throughout the wood. At evening 
all were gathered on the spot. 

The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 

At one stride comes the dark ; 
and when the last gleam of daylight 
had faded, and all beneath and 
around was swallowed up in inky 
shadow, the pile was kindled. It 
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caught rapidly ard blazed up: there 
was just wind enough to fan it 
well ; and soon a vast roaring sheet 
of wavering flawe streamed high 
into the night air, with fiery whirls 
continually breaking from it and 
vanishing away. The immense 
blaze shone fitfully over the jagged 
mountain ridge and rugged slopes 
that seemed plunging downward 
into a gulf of immeasurable gloom, 
and threw strange lights over the 
close-set multitudes of tree-tops and 
dark border of the forest, where 
uncouth shapes seemed lurking. 
But no sound came from wood or 
mountain ; their denizens, however 
startled, uttered no ery ; though i in 
many a village over scores of miles 
beneath the people may have 
looked up in wonder, and thought 
perchance the gods had descended 
and were holding festival on the 
towering height, so familiar, but 
dreaded in their eyes. The flames 
began to sink; the burning pile, 
still retaining its shape, glowed 
fiercely, and was a wild and striking 
sight, but presently began to 
crumble, and soon sank into a heap 
of embers ; and the spectators, with 
lanterns and lighted splinters, 
picked their way down to the Cot- 


tage along the rough woodland 
path. Next day the party dis- 


persed, and the Christmas holiday 
ended. 

Pleasant old Mookh ! Two Christ- 
mas Days have passed since the 
writer, leaving for the last time 
and treading the downward path, 
paused at the last point whence the 
Cottage and garden, the forest- 
mantled ridge, the grim brow of 
the Mookh-he: vad, and all the familiar 
features could be seen, looked long 
and regretfully, and then went on, 
knowing that eyes of his would 
rest upon them again never more. 


M. J. W. 
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PETRONIUS ARBITER. 


IP\HERE are few parts of ancient 

literature more neglected than 
the Latin and Greek romances, and 
few, we think, more undeservedly. 
To the present generation, indeed, 
these writings appeal in a special 
way, as the earliest existing speci- 
mens of the only class of fiction now 
really popular. In themselves, too, 
they abound in exquisite passages, 
full of grace and poetry, sometimes 
of passion ; and in pictures of life 
and manners not to be found else- 
where. But besides this, and what 
is still more important, they possess 
& unique interest owing to the 
position which they occupy mid- 
way between the ancient world 
and the modern, forming between 
the two a connecting link, and 
putting before our eyes in actual 
process the classical spirit decom- 
posing, and the romantic rising out 
of it. In them we find new senti- 
ments infusing themselves into the 
treatment of love and of external 
nature. We come to a wilder and 
more weird kind of adventure—to 
brigands who live in mountain 
caverns shagged with underwood 
and guarded by lonely towers; to 
more grotesque and fearful super- 
natural agencies—horrible ghosts, 
night-hags, and were-wolves; and 
again, on the other hand, to sweet 
and luxurious descriptions of gar- 
dens, of fields and flowers, of sea- 
storms and washing waves, and of 
tides setting in shorewards under 
the rising moon. Connected with 
matters such as these we may find 
a foretaste of modern sentiment 
in all the classical romances. But 
by far the most remarkable of these, 
m every way, is The Satyricon 
of Petronius Arbiter. It is the 
work of a far more grasping genius 
than any of the others, and it seems 
to anticipate, in a far deeper and 
more important way, the spirit of 
modern art. Indeed in two points 
it is entirely singular amongst 


ancient literature. It is the book, 
in the first place, which in its many- 
sided and realistic treatment of 
complex character comes nearer to 
what we moderns understand by 
the word dramatic. And secondly 
it is the one specimen of ancient 
literary art in which the two sides 
of life—the grave and the humor- 
ous—are with any serious intention 
put together before us, in which 
the ways and the hopes of men are 
shown to us as at once a comedy 
and a tragedy. 

Everyone knows the name of this 
famous novel; everyone has heard 
something of Trimalchio’s feast ; 
but of the book itself, which gave 
Ben Jonson the plot of his best 
comedy, which Jeremy Taylor loved 
and studied, and with quotations 
from which he pointed his most 
solemn morals, now, even amongst 
scholars, the ignorance is very 


general. This may be due partly 
to the unfortunate reputation for 
licentiousness under which the work 


suffers. Imputations of this kind 
are often made in the most wanton 
and ignorant way; and from such 
treatment Petronius has been a 
special sufferer. Charges brought 
against him, in the first place, by 
readers who had never understood 
him, and parroted afterwards by 
others who had never read him, 
have reduced him at length to a 
bye-word for immorality and ob- 
scenity. This popular reputation 
of his is an utterly misleading one. 
How much it is worth, even when 
confirmed by scholars and men of 
high repute, will be best illustrated 
by the following fact, that in 
the episode of Trimalchio’s feast— 
the most famous, and vulgarly sup- 
posed to be the most infamous, part 
of The Satyricon—which one of the 
most popular clerical writers of the 
day cited not long since as a type 
of the most abominable and inde- 
scribable orgies of Imperial Rome, 
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there is scarcely even a phrase, and 
not a single incident, that could 
corrupt the most innocent, or which 
Dr. Bowdler in his severest mood 
would have thought it needful to 
expunge. And with this banquet, 
be it remembered, a third of the 
whole book is occupied. For the 
rest, it will be enough to. say, that 
though, incommon with the majority 
of the most esteemed of classical 
writers, Petronius uses language 
and treats of subjects that would 
be utterly unendurable in modern 
literature, there is not as much 
grossness in his entire work as may 
be found in half a comedy of Aris- 
tophanes, a single satire of Juvenal, 
or a dozen of Martial’s epigrams ; 
whilst as to his morality—a matter 
of far more import than what is 
commonly called decency—there 


are traces, as we shall hereafter 
point out, of a high ethical feeling, 
quite unusual in the imaginative 
literature of Rome. 

The Satyricon is a prose romance, 
sometimes breaking into short flights 


of verse, consisting of the adven- 
tures of a young man, Encolpius, 
himself the hero and narrator. It 
has come down to us in fragments 
only ; and owing to this, there is 
little art or coherency now traceable 
in the story. It is without begin- 
ning, middle, or end. The events, 
such as they are, may be briefly 
told. The time, as is commonly 
supposed, is the reign of Nero, and 
the scene is in Southern Italy, where 
Encolpius is travelling about from 
place to place with his favourite 
Giton, and with his friend Ascyltos. 
The two young men are both of 
them, in spite of their birth and 
breeding, profligate, rascally, and 
criminal. Ascyltos is passionate, 
violent, and impulsive; Encolpius 
cowardly, mean, and petulant. Yet 
both are accomplished scholars, and 
highly cultivated. Encolpius espe- 
cially is possessed of the most deli- 
cate, keen, and fastidious taste in 
all matters of art and literature ; 
and the book, as it now stands, 
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opens with a brilliant harangue of 
his on the decline of rhetoric and 
poetry, which he is delivering in a 
portico in Naples to a crowded 
audience. The theme, when he 
drops it, is taken up by Agamem. 
non, a critic of no small repute, 
as well as a noted talker and diner- 
out, upon which Encolpius de- 
parts soon to seek Ascyltos, who 
had left him whilst engaged in 
speaking. When the two friends 
meet that evening at their inn, they 
have a violent quarrel about Giton, 
in which they come to blows,’ but 
are at last reconciled. Their next 
adventure is a visit in the country 
which they all three pay to a Roman 
knight, Lycurgus, and his wife Doris, 
where they meet also with the rich 
shipowner Lycas and Tryphena, his 
beautiful mistress. The whole party 
here begin intriguing, much like 
the characters in a Restoration 
comedy, only with a somewhat 
more violent issue. The three com- 
panions succeed in giving deadly 
offence to everyone, and are obliged 
to get away by stealth, and escape 
to Naples for their lives. As soon 
as they arrive there, they are all 
but falling into the hands of the 
law, on account of several acts of 
thieving, which, being short of 
money, they had committed on their 
journey, but they just escape; and 
we next find them accidentally in- 
truding into a temple, where a com- 
pany of women were celebrating the 
Priapeian Mysteries. This brings 
about an acquaintance with the chief 
priestess Quartilla, who readily for- 
gives the handsome youths their 
sacrilege, and brings them to her 
house, where they are made par- 
takers in a wild and night-long 
orgy. Sickened with this vile de- 
bauch, they are next day about 
to quit Naples again, when they are 
persuaded to remain for Trimalchio’s 
banquet, to which they had been 
invited, and to which they go with 
Agamemnon. On the day follow- 
ing Encolpius and Ascyltos have 
another and more violent quarrel 
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about Giton, which ends in the bone 
of contention, compelled by fear, 
quitting his old friend, and depart- 
ing with Ascyltos, the more violent 
and formidable of the rivals. En- 
colpius, left lonely and miserable, 
vows vengeance ; but his ‘ slaughter- 
ous thoughts’ end in nothing, 
and he shortly after makes an ac- 
quaintance in the shape of the poet 
Eumolpus, who succeeds in cheer- 
ing him. The same day Giton is 
recovered, but immediately pro- 
vokes new strife, this time between 
Encolpius and the poet. The scenes 
in which these two quarrel are de- 
scribed with the most exquisite 
humour, and we shall recur shortly 
to them more particularly. The 
upshot is that the whole disturbance 
is quieted in the space of a few 
hours. The rivals make friends, 
and the poet persuades the other 
two to start with him that very 
evening on a sea voyage on which 
he was just embarking, by doing 
which they would at once be safe 
from Ascyltos. Scarcely have they 
set sail, however, before Encolpius 
discovers that he is on the vessel of 
Lycas, his old enemy, and that Try- 
phena, from whom he has scarcely 
less to dread, is present also. With 
the aid of the poet he makes des- 
perate attempts at concealing his 
own identity and that of Giton. 
But to no purpose: they are both 
discovered. Eumolpus in vain tries 
to mediate; and the matter at last 
ends in a desperate fight, the whole of 
the crew and the passengers dividing 
themselves into two parties. The re- 
sult of this is that a peace is at last 
made, and signed. It is, however, 
not long kept; and Lycas is again 
beginning to be formidable, when a 
storm comes on, in which he is 
Swept overboard and the ship 
wrecked. The three compaziions 
escape, and find themselves landed 
on the coast near Crotona. This 
city, they learn, is filled with legacy 
hunters, whose only gods are rich 
and childless old men—gods whom 
they court and worship with the 
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most prodigal offerings. Eumolpus 
forthwith forms a plan, which is 
directly put into execution, of per- 
sonating a shipwrecked millionaire, 
just escaped from the sea, with only 
a slave or two, and who must wait 
long till fresh supplies can get to 
him. His enterprise meets with the 
utmost success, and for some time 
he lives sumptuously at the expense 
of the Crotonians. Whilst here, 
Encolpius has one or two amatory 
adventures, of which the conclusion 
is lost. So too is the end of the 
poet’s history; but from a few frag- 
ments of the genuine text remain- 
ing, it is conjectured that the Cro- 
tonians, at last discovering him to 
be an impostor, put him to death in 
the Massilian way; that is, crowning 
him with garlands, like a sacrificial 
bull, they lead him to the brink of 
a precipice, and thence hurl him 
headlong. 

Such are the outlines of the story 
as it now stands in ruins. The ear- 
lier part—that before Trimalchio’s 
banquet —is especially mutilated, 
and is in many places hardly to be 
understood; and the end, as we 
have seen, is entirely wanting. But 
in spite of all this, the separate 
scenes and characters are still, to 
the utmost, vivid and intelligible. 
To give any adequate account of any 
of these scenes is very difficult, the 
flavour of the original is so peculiar, 
and so incapable of being conveyed 
in English. The terse elegance 
and sparkle of the Latin in many 
places cannot be reproduced in our 
language; whilst a large part of the 
book is a strange jargon, full of 
slang colloquial terms, which put one 
in mind of Rabelais, and which only 
the genius of another Urquhart could 
give properly in a modern dress. 
None of the few English transla- 
tions are at all satisfactory. That 
published in Bohn’s Series is in 
many ways the best; but the raci- 
ness and the life, as well as the 
poetry of the original, have in all 
of them much evaporated. 

There is, perhaps, no scene in 
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the book which shows so many of 
the author’s varied qualities as 
Trimalchio’s feast. We shall there- 
fore be forgiven if we describe it 
somewhat fully. The three com- 
panions are about to quit Naples, 
when they are interrupted in their 
preparations by Agamemnon’s ser- 
vant. ‘ What,’ he says, ‘ don’t you 
know who entertains to-day ? Why, 
it is Trimalchio, the most magnificent 
man here. He keeps a time-piece 
in his banqueting-room, and a spe- 
cial trumpeter, to tell him how fast 
he is losing his span of life.” Ac- 
cordingly Encolpius and Ascyltos 
dress themselves as fast as possible, 
and set forth, followed by Giton as 
servant, to the palace of this prince 
of nowvenux viches. They find 
Trimalchio, whom apparently they 
have not seen before, ball-playing 
amongst a group of long-haired 
boys ; and even before he is pointed 
out to them, he at once attracts 
their notice. He is an ugly old 
bald-headed man, dressed in a russet 
tunic, and with several details of 
costume that betoken eccentricity 
and effeminacy. The game he is 
engaged in soon stops, and the com- 
pany proceed to the bath. Trimal- 
chio is attended with every possible 
luxury. He is rubbed dry with the 
finest wool; he is drenched with 
perfumes; three doctors are in at- 
tendance to look after his health. 
These last are all the while drinking 
Falernian together, and at last get 
riotous and begin spilling the wine. 
Trimalchio silences them with the 
regal rebuke, ‘That is the same 
wine I drink myself.’ The bath 
over, he is wrapped in a scarlet 
mantle, and lifted into a wheel- 
chair, where he sits by the side of 
his favourite, ‘ a wizened, blear-eyed 
old eunuch, even uglier than his 
master,’ whilst a musician with two 
flutes walks beside him, and bending 
forward as if to whisper, discourses 
low music in his ear, as the bathers 
proceed towards the house with its 
imposing entrance. There the porter 
stands, dressed in green with a 
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cherry-coloured sash, and a parrot 
screams welcome to the guests, as 
they enter, ont of a golden cage. 
Inside the eye is met with every 
kind of stately magnificence. Troops 
of slaves and officers of the house- 
hold are to be seen everywhere. 
Costly lamps hang from the ceiling. 
There are door-posts ‘adorned with 
rods and axes resting, as it were, on 
the brazen prow of a ship,’ and on 
the walls of the hall area set of 
frescoes representing the gradual 
rise of Trimalchio’s fortunes. The 
table of the banqueting-hall glitters 
with ponderous plate, and is covered 
with rare delicacies. The guests 
are scarcely in their places before 
snow-water is poured on their hands 
by a troop of foreign boys, who 
sing as they do so ina girlish fal- 
setto. Trimalchio enters last of 
all; and his coming is announced by 
a flourish of loud music. He is 
followed by a slave with a draught- 
board, and is reverentially helped 
into his place by obsequious servants. 
Some of the guests, however, can 
hardly help laughing as they see 
him bolstered up with a quantity of 
little pillows, his bald head sticking 
up above the great scarlet mantle 
that is thrown about him, and over 
this last a white napkin bordered 
with broad senatorial purple. 

‘I had no mind, gentlemen,’ said 
he, picking his teeth with a silver 
tooth-pick, ‘to come to table yet 
awhile. But for your sakes I have 
completely put myself out of the 
way, for fear I should keep you 
waiting. However, by your leave, 
I will just finish my game.’ 

Whilst he is thus oceupied the 
music strikes up afresh, and the 
banquet begins in earnest. Every 
luxury, every fantastic marvel of 
the cook’s art, is here in bewildering 
abundance. The whole dinner is a 
long culinary epic. There are sym- 
bolical dishes with signs of the zo- 
diac round them represented by 
various entrées. There is a boar 
brought in accompanied by a pack 
of hounds that run barking all round 
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the table ; out of the beast, as soon 
as it is cut open, flya whole flock 
of field-fares; and these are caught 
by fowlers who stand in readiness 
about the room. Then too, amongst 
numerous other such things, there is 
acalf dressed whole, which is cut up 
by a slave, who acts Ajax in his 
madness, and who presents to each 
guest a portion on the end of his 
sword. The feast has not pro- 
ceeded far before jars of wine are 
brought in, which the astonished 
guests find labelled ‘ Opimian Faler- 
nian, a hundred years old.’ Whilst 
they are reading this, Trimalchio 
exclaims, ‘Alas! alas! and so a 
wine’s life is longer than a paltry 
man’s. Well, well, since it is even 
so, let us drink our fill while we may. 
Wine is the soul of life: and this, 
you may take my word for it, is 
right Opimian. I can tell you I didn’t 
put so good on my table yester- 
day, though I had grander company 
than you to dine with me.’ Then, 
as the guests fall to drinking, and 
are admiring all the things about 
them, a jointed silver skeleton is 
brought to Trimalchio, who throws 
it down again and again on the 
table, and exclaims, bending it 
this way and that into grotesque 
attitudes : 
Heu! heu nos miseros! Quam totus 
homuncio nil est, 


Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet 
Orcus, 


Ergo vivamus dum licet esse bene. 


Surprised at the strange scene 
before him, the fantastic and pro- 
digal table, the countless foreign 
servants with their continual sing- 
ing, and above all the curious bald- 
headed host, Encolpius begins to 
pick acquaintance with his neigh- 
bour, and to enquire about the ways 


of the house, and the people present. 
He asks : 


‘Who is'that woman bustling about the 
room, yonder?’ ‘That,’ replied the guest, 
‘is Trimalchio’s wife. Fortunata her name 
18, and she counts her money by the bushel. 
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And only yesterday, what was she? My 
good sir, saving your worship’s presence, 
you would have been loth totake bread out 
of her hand. But now—tout & coup—she 
has got up into the seventh heaven, and is 
Trimalchio’s all-in-all. Why, he'd believe 
her if she told him it was midnight at 
high noon. As for him, he has such an 
embarras de richesses that he has not the 
ghost of a notion how rich he is. But this 
grande dame has an eye to everything, and 
is about everywhere, where you least expect 
her. She drinks little. She is sober. She is 
shrewd. But she has an ugly tongue, and 
chatters in bed like a parrot. If she likes 
a man, she likes him; and if she doesn’t, 
she doesn’t ; and there it is.’ 

He then goes on to tell Encolpius 
about the fortunes of Trimalchio, 
who, he says, has more land than a 
kite can fly over in a whole day. 
He has more silver in his porter’s 
lodge than many a well-to-do man 
has in all the world. He has such 
countless slaves that scarce one in 
ten of them knows his master. He 
never buys anything. All he wants 
is produced off his own estates. He 
has rams from Tarentum, bees from 
Hymettus, mushroom-seed from 
India. He has not a mule but what 
was got by a wild ass, nor a couch 
about his dinner table not stuffed 
with scarlet wool. ‘ And, ah,’ ex- 
claims the speaker, ‘what a happy 
man Trimalchio is!’ He then gives 
Encolpius an account of some of the 
millionaire’s freed-men, who are 
themselves, in their own degree, no 
small people. There is one, he points 
out, who is worth his half-million, 
and who not long ago used to carry 
wood on his back. There is an- 
other, an undertaker, who made ‘a 
vast fortune by his business, and 
who used to live like a prince ; his 
tables groaning under roasted boars, 
and his whole house flowing with 
wine; but who now has spent his 
money, and is of course fest losing 
his friends. This gossip is inter- 
rupted by Trimalchio, who bids the 
guests filltheir glasses again. ‘Don’t 
think I'm going to let you off, my 
friends. 





* The origina] is here interlarJed with Greck words, for which these French phrases 


are offered as some equivalent 
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‘What! ~.e Ulysses’ arts no better known?’ 


Another course follows; and 
whilst this is being brought in, 
Trimalchio makes sententious con- 
versation about astrology and the 
signs of the zodiac. Most of what 
he says has in it a terse, cynical 
wit, that reminds one of Congreve. 
Shortly afterwards he leaves the 
room for a while, and is no sooner 
outside the door than a buzz of con- 
versation springs up all round the 
table. Much of this is very cha- 
racteristic, and deserves quoting. 
One guest begins : 


Oh, day, you are nothing. Before one 
can turn round you are night. And so the 
best way to use one’s life, is to halve it 
fairly between sleep and dining. Bless 
me! how cold the weather is! I could 
scarcely get warm even in the bath, 
However, good liquor, in my opinion, 
keeps more cold out than the best tailor, 
Indeed, for my own part, I’ve drunk so 
much to-day that I'm fairly tuddled, and 
the wine has got into my head. 


To this another guest answers that 
too much bathing is very lowering 
to the system. 


Indeed, to-day, I haven't had time for 
the bath; for I've beon at afuneral. Poor 
Chrysanthus! what a good fellow he was! 
his life’s bubble is burst. It seems that 
but a moment ago I heard him calling me. 
I could fancy that I was talking to him 
even now. Heigho for us! we are mere 
blown bladders strutting on two legs. We 
are of less account than flies, for they, in- 
deed, are good for something; but we are 
no better than mere soap-bubbles. : 
However, he was buried handsomely enough; 
and the lamentation was very fine, although 
his wife did not cry as if she cared for him, 
But a woman is a sort of kite; and a man 
should never throw his kindness away on 
her sex. He might just as wisely throw 
it into a well, Old love to a woman is as 
bad as a jail. 

Here Phileros interrupted him 
without ceremony, saying : 

Let us talk of the living. He had what 
was due to him. He lived well, and so he 
died. Then what had he to complain of ? 
He began the world with nothing, and to his 
dying day he would have picked a farthing 
out of a dunghill with his teeth ; and so he 
throve all he could. By Hercules, I believe 
he died worth a hundred thousand solidi, and 
all in ready money. But I will tell you the 
truth, for I have eaten dog’s tongue. He 
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had a foul mouth, a rough tongue, and was 


the very living image of Discord. His 
brother was a .fine fellow, . . . but 


what does this log do, but fall out with his 
brother, and leave his fortune to some 
vagabond scum of the earth! 


When Phileros has done speaking, 
Ganymede, with whom the good 
things of this life are not plentiful, 
breaks in querulously with com- 
plaints about the badness of the 
times and the rise of prices, which 
he says are judgments of Divine 
Providence on the scepticism and 
the irreligion of theday. Harvests 
are bad, he says, because no one 
prays for seasonable weather. 


No one now keeps a fast, or cares a 
pin’s point for Jupiter; but all men blind 
their eyes, and think only of what they are 
worth. Time was, when our matrons, bare- 
foot and pure of heart, with dishevelled hair, 
went up the hill to beseech Jove for rain ; 
and anon it rained by pitcherfuls, then or 
never. But now the feet of the gods are 
tied from helping us, and because we have 
no religion the fields lie barren. 


‘Pray don’t talk in that dismal 
way, breaks in the prosperous 
Kchion : 


‘ The worse luck now, the better next time, 
as the clown said when he lost his brindled 
hog. What happens not to-day may happen 
to-morrow. That's the way the world wags. 
Upon my word it can’t be said that the 
country would fare any the better if it 
had better men to fill it. Heaven is equally 
far off all the world over; and if you were 
only somewhere else, you'd be saying that 
roast pigs ran about here, erying, “* Come, 
eat me.” Let me tell you that we are going 
to have an excellent gladiator show these 
holidays,’ 

That, at least, he says, is some- 
thing to be thankful for; and he 
then breaks off into a long bit of 
gossip about the theatres. At last, 
however, catching Agamemnonstar- 
ing at him, he begins to apologise for 
this trivial conversation. 

I see by your looks, Agamemnon, you 
are saying to yourself, ‘What on earth is 
this dull fellow prosing about?’ Well, I 
only talk because you who can talk won't. 
You see youre not one of our calibre, and 
that’s why you laugh at common folks like 
us. But just come into the country, and 
give me a visit at my little villa. We won't 
starve there, I warrant you, and you shall 
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see my little son Cicaro, who is growing up 
to be your scholar. 

While Echionis giving Agamemnon 
a garrulous account of his son’s 
excellencies, Trimalchio comes back, 
and drinking again sets in. Tri- 
malchio talks about the wine, which 
he says comes from one of his 
estates which he has never seen ; 
adding that he is thinking of adding 
Sicily to his little possessions, be- 
cause going to Africa it is nice to 
sail all the way by one’s own coasts. 
He then turns to Agamemnon, and 
begins what he means to be an 
intellectual conversation with him ; 
after which he informs the com- 
pany of what a fine taste in plate 
he has, and how exquisite are some 
of his silver vessels. Amongst 
other incidents a slave drops a cup. 
‘Go,’ says Trimalchio, looking over 
his shoulder, ‘go and hang your- 
self instantly. What! do you droop 
your head, as though I were being 
hard upon you? I only require 
you to put yourself out of harm’s 
way, that you may never be so care- 
less in future.’ The slave, however, 
is pardoned at the intercession of the 
guests, and Trimalchio, hearing his 
generosity commended, drinks away 
faster than ever, until at last, being 
very nearly tipsy, ‘Come,’ he 
cries, ‘ will nobody ask Foriunata to 
dance ? I assure you, gentlemen, in 
the can-can (cordax) she’s inimit- 
able.’ Then putting his hands to his 
forehead, he begins to imitate some 
popular actor, the servants applaud- 
ing violently all the while; and 
lastly his wife can scarcely restrain 
him from jumping up himself and 
dancing before all the company. 
She has great influence with him, 
but he is on the very poiat of dis- 
regarding her, and exposing him- 
self publicly, when he is prevented 
by the entrance of his Historiogra- 
pher, who begins reciting ina loud 
voice, as though he were reading 
the official gazette of Rome (Acta 
Diuwrna), that day’s news from 
the various parts of his master’s 
vast domains. The birth of seventy 
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slaves is announced from one of his 
manors ; the crucifixion of another 
slave somewhere else. Another 
announcement is a fire in Pompey’s 
Gardens, which had been bought 
for Trimalchio a year ago, and which 
till then he never knew belonged 
to him; and there are sundry other 
articles of similar news. After this 
the company are diverted by a troop 
of acrobats. During these perform- 
ances a hoy tumbles down on 
Trimalchio, and bruises his arm. 
The guests are wondering what will 
be the boy’s punishment, when 
Trimalchio, to their surprise, turns 
round to him and gives him his 
freedom, that it may never be 
said that he was made black and 
blue by a slave. He then calls 
for his tablets, and makes an epi- 
gram on the circumstance; after 
which he again turns to Agamem- 
non, and begins to talk to him about 
poetry, commending highly some 
verses from a satire against luxury. 
A lottery next follows—an amuse- 
ment analogous to our ‘crackers.’ 
Ascyltos and Giton become so 
hilarious over this that they quite 
lose their heads, and begin laughing 
at everything and at everybody, 
by which conduct they so provoke 
one of Trimalchio’s freed-men, that 
he pours upon them a shower of 
abuse; but his vehemence only 
makes them laugh the louder, and 
the quarrel at last gets so noisy 
that Trimalchio stops it. Here the 
Ajax and the calf, already mention- 
ed, make their appearance. This 
performance over, the ceiling sud- 
denly opens, and a great circle, 
hung with golden crowns and ala- 
baster pots of perfume, descends 
slowly, whilst the table is spread 
below with a magnificent dessert. 
Then follows one of the most 
remarkable events of the evening. 
The household gods are brought in 
with great solemnity, and are placed 
upon the table. They are carried 
by slaves dressed in white, and the 
ceremony of adoration is performed 
with allreverence. These deities are 
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three in number, and their names 
are Business, Luck, and Lure. 
After this the company begin to tell 
ghost-stories, and we have a wild 
tale of a were-wolf, and another of 
a beautiful boy whose corpse was 
carried off from the death-bed by a 
pack of witches. The banquet is 
now drawing to a close, when a 
lictor knocks at the door, and, fol- 
lowed by a train of slaves, a new 
guest enters, dressed in white, and 
leaning on his wife’s shoulder, his 
hair hung with garlands, and the 
perfume trickling down his fore- 
head into his eyes. ‘Strack by 
such an appearance of state,’ says 
Encolpius, ‘and imagining it to be 
the Pretor, I tried to rise and set 
my naked feet on the ground ; but 
Agamemnon laughed at my trepida- 
tion. “Sit still, you booby,”’ he said; 
“this is Habinnas, the Sevir. He 
is a mason, and excels, it seems, in 
making monuments.”’’ This grandee 
has just arrived from another en- 
tertainment. Trimalchio’s imme- 
diate question is, ‘ What had you for 
dinner ?’ and Habinnas has to re- 
count at length the entire menu. 
‘But where is Fortunataf’ he 
exclaims when he has done this. 
Trimalchio says that she is looking 
after the servants; but his friend 
protests that unless she comes, he 
will not stay a moment longer. 
Fortunata accordingly soon makes 
her appearance, Scintilla, Habinnas’ 
wife, and she greet each other very 
prettily and affectionately, and 
the two ladies dispose themselves 
on a couch together, and begin 
showing each other their various 
bits of finery, their lockets, their 
bracelets, and their hair nets. See- 
ing all this going on, the husbands 
take occasion to make some very 
ungallant remarks about the ex- 
pense of a wife’s wardrobe; to 
this Scintilla retorts by certain 
forcible and somewhat ungraceful 
allusions to her husband’s conjugal 
delinquencies; but Trimalchio in- 
terposes, and succeeds in calming 
her. Gradually the whole party 
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get noisier and noisier. Fortunata 
jumps up and begins to dance, and 
Scintilla lolls on the couch appland- 
ing loudly with herhands. Trimal- 
chio invites a number of his ser- 
vants to take places at the table ; 
amongst them the cook, redolent of 
kitchen grease, who begins to imi- 
tate Ephesus the Tragedian, and 
makes a bet with his master on the 
forthcoming chariot races—a fami- 
liarity which delights Trimalchio 
greatly. ‘Slaves too are man,’ 
sayshe. ‘They have sucked the 
same milk as we have.’ He then 
begins to give directions about his 
mausoleum to Habinnas, to whom 
he has entrusted its erection. It is 
to be about ten times the dimen- 
sions of any other, and is to be 
adorned with a mass of statuary. 
He is careful about it, he says, 
‘because it is a great mistake to 
adorn houses for the living, and to 
take no thought for those in which 
we must dwell so long.’ He will 
be sculptured there, he says, with 
his favourite lap-dog at his feet, 
and at his right hand is to be For- 
tunata’s statue, ‘holding a dove 
in her hand, and leading a little 
bitch by astring.’ He then repeats 
the epitaph he had composed for 
himself, and asks Habinnas if he 
thinks it suitable. Whilst doing this 
he breaks into tears; the com- 
pany too take their cue from him, 
and the whole room sounds with 
weeping. Even Encolpius is begin- 
ning to find his eyes moisten, when 
the host, suddenly changing his 
mood, cries out, ‘ Well, well, since 
we must all die, why should not we 
live, whilst yet we may? If you 
would be happy, come, let us fling 
ourselves into the bath.’ - ‘ With 
all my heart,’ says Habinnas; ‘of one 
day let us make two!’ Encolpius, 
Ascyltos, and Giton here try to make 
their escape in the general move- 
ment, for they are all half drunk, 
and the room is as hot as an oven. 
But they go to the wrong door. 
The porter will not let them out, 
and they are forced to follow the 
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rest of the company into the bath. 
Here they find a circle of naked 
guests, who are playing all kinds of 
drunken tricks, ‘trying to pick up a 
ring from the floor with their hands 
tied behind their backs, or kneeling 
down to bend back and kiss their 
toes,’ with Trimalchio in the middle, 
boasting to them of all manner of 
things, and at last, sitting down, 
and tempted by the resonance of the 
bath room, singing Greek comic 
songs with a most barbarous accent. 
From the bath they all proceed tc a 
second saloon, hung with splendid 
lustres, where Fortunata awaits 
them with a second banquet. Dur- 
ing the course of this Trimalchio 
and his wife have a quarrel—she 
calls him a dog, and he throws a 
cup at her head. He tells Habinnas 
that he will not allow her statue on 
his tomb, and that she may know 
he can plague her after death, ‘I 
will not allow her,’ he says, ‘ to kiss 
my corpse.’ But he is at last quieted, 
and, repenting of his violence, begins 
to justify himself very humbly. ‘I 
beseech you, Habinnas,’ he says, ‘if 
Ihave done any harm, spit in my 
face.’ Then, after entertaining 
the company for some time with 
the story of his life and the rise 
of his fortunes, he has his own 
funeral furniture brought forth, and 
himself laid out in state as if he 
were a corpse, bidding the company 
imagine him dead and say some- 
thing kind about his memory. Then 
loud funeral music is played; but 
this attracts the watchmen of the 
neighbourhood, who burst into the 
house, fancying it to be on fire; and 
in the confusion that follows, the 
friends make their escape and find 
their way home. 

Not less remarkable than this 
long episode are the adventures 
connected with the poet Eumolpus 
and his first meeting with the hero. 
Encolpius, a few days after the 
loss of Giton, is strolling moodily 
through one of the Neapolitan pic- 
ture galleries, and seeing a painted 
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Hylas struggling with a water- 
nymph, and a lovely mournful 
Apollo twining his unstrung lyre, in 
his loneliness, with the just-created 
hyacinth, he begins to bewail aloud 
his own ill fate in love. Whilst he 
is thus occupied, a stranger enters 
the gallery ; a man with white hair 
and a worn face, but who in spite 
of his threadbare coat has some- 
thing distinguished in his look and 
bearing. This is. the poet Eumol- 
pus, who introduces himself to 
Encolpius, and begins lamenting 
the bad treatment met with by men 
of letters. Taken by his manner, 
Encolpius confides his grief to him; 
upon which the poet tries to cheer 
his new acquaintance with a story 
of his own amatory adventures in 
Asia, which he tells with a wit and 
a vivacity worthy of Boccaccio or of 
Prior in their most brilliant moods. 
The conversation then turns to the 
decline of painting. The poet 
speaks upon this subject in a way 
that shows him to be a man of no 
ordinary power; but Encolpius 
soon discovers that he has one 
weak point. He is an incurable 
reciter of his own poetry. A pic- 
ture of the taking of Troy unluckily 
sets him off; but some people walk- 
ing in the gallery begin to throw 
stones at him in return for his recital, 
and he is put to flight, Encolpius 
rushing out of the place after him, 
fearing that he too may be taken 
for a poet. As soon as they are 
well outside, Eumolpus laughs the 
stoning off, and says he is quite 
accustomed to that kind of recep- 
tion. Encolpius asks him to din- 
ner, on condition that he will for- 
swear his mania for the rest of the 
day. To this the poet agrees, and 
the two proceed to the bath. Here 
Giton is recovered; but at dinner 
the poet is so civil to him, that the 
jealousy of Encolpius is aroused 
immediately. In addition to this, 
the latter is further irritated by his 
guest’s forgetting his vow, and 
bursting forth into continual verses 
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commendatory of everything he is 
eating. Giton tries with great deli- 
cacy to calm the rising storm; but on 
seeing that a quarrel will certainly 
come, he runs out of the room to 
avoid it. Encolpius then grows so 
menacing that the poet takes to 
his heels, but as he goes out of 
the door he manages to secure 
the key, with which he locks his 
host and his enemy in, and goes 
off in search of Giton. The 
prisoner, mad with passion, tries 
to hang himself with his girdle, 
but the other two re-entering frus- 
trate this tragical purpose. Giton, 
however, thinking his friend dying, 
snatches a razor from Eumolpus’ 
servant, and crying out that Encol- 
pius shall not die alone, draws the 
blade across his throat, and tumbles 
down on the floor. Encolpius 
shrieks with horror, and throwing 
himself by the side of his favourite, 
seeks death by the same weapon. 
But the razor is a blunt one—one 
of those used by barbers’ appren- 
tices when learning to use the strap 
—and so no harm happens. This 
tragi-comedy is*being enacted, when 
the landlord comes in with the rest 
of the dinner, and seeing the room 
in disorder, the bed moved up 
against the wall, and Giton and 
Encolpius sprawling on the floor, 
he imagines that the whole party 
are drunk, and begins to fall foul of 
Eumolpus, who answers him with 
a sound box on the ear. The land- 
lord retorts by throwing a jug at 
his assailant’s head, and then rushes 
out of the room, pursued by the 
furious poet. But no sooner is the 
latter outside, than Encolpius has 
his revenge. He locks Eumolpus 
out, and watches securely through a 
chink in the door the grotesque scene 
that follows. The entire household, 
joined by the tipplers who are 
drinking in the inn, fly at the pug- 
nacious poet and surround him. 
There he stands, armed with a 
wooden candlestick, the centre of 
a@ menacing ring of scullions and 
greasy kitchen knaves, one of whom 
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brandishes for a spear a spit just 
snatched from the fire,with a joint of 
meat still hissing on it ; and another 
in martial attitude, with a big fork 
from the larder; while, worst of all, 
an old blear-eyed woman, with a 
filthy apron, and mounted on a 
couple of high wooden shoes, not 
fellows, drags in a huge mastiff by 
the chain, and sets it at Eumolpus ; 
who, however, holds his ground in 
the midst of everybody, brandish- 
ing his wooden candlestick, and 
belabouring his assailants right and 
left. But all comes right at last. 
He and Encolpius are reconciled ; 
and that very night they embark 
together on their voyage in the 
vessel of Lycas. Of their adven- 
tures on shipboard, which have 
been already briefly outlined, we 
have no room here for a more de- 
tailed account. The disguise and 
the discovery of the fugitives, the 
fight, the treaty, and the feast 
(at which Eumolpus tells the cele- 
brated story of ‘The Ephesian 
Matron’), the treaty broken, and 
the subsequent shipwreck, we must 
pass over. There is only one small 
incident amongst all these that we 
can pause to notice. Just as the 
ship is breaking up, and whilst all 
are trying to make their escape, 
* We heard,’ says Encolpius— 
‘A most strange noise that came from 
under the master’s cabin, and which 
sounded like the bellowing of some wild 
animal that wanted to get out. Following 
the sound, we discovered that it was made 
by Eumolpus, who was seated with a huge 
sheet of parchment in front of him, which 
he was covering as fast as he could with 
verses. We were not a little astonished 
that one, with death in such near neigh- 
bourhood, should still be at leisure for 
poetry-making ; so incontinently laying hold 
of the bard, and not minding his cries, we 
dragged him out of his hole. But he gave 
us small thanks for our pains, and besought 
us peevishly to let him alone till he “ had 
finished just this one sentence. My poem 
is nearly done, and is in its last pangs of 
travail.” I, however, laid firm hold on the 
maniac, and dragged him with me ashore, 
like a great bellowing whale.’ 

The information which on the 
following day they receive from a 
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countryman about Crotona is very 
amusing : 


Good strangers (said the man), if you 
are merchants, change your plans, and 
choose some other way of living; but if you 
are men of more polite stamp, who can lie 
stoutly without end, you are in the right 
road to fortune. For in Crotona learning 
is of no esteem ; eloquence finds no accept- 
ance; nor can temperance and morality 
meet with commendation, much less lead to 
profit; but all the men you see in that 
city, know for certain that they belong to 
one or other of two classes ; for they either 
hunt or are hunted for legacies. No one 
there rears children; for whoever has 
natural heirs is not admitted to any public 
shows or entertainments, is excluded from all 
social privileges, and herds obscurely with 
the dregs of the people. On the contrary, 
those who have never married, and have 
no near kindred, are advanced to the high- 
est honours; they are the only brave, the 
only fit to command, and in short the only 
virtuous. You will see (he added) a city 
like those fields in the time of pestilence 
in which there are only torn carcases and 
the crows tearing them. 


The adventures of Eumolpus him- 
self at Crotona are very fragmen- 
tary. The principal incidents during 
his stay there remaining to us are 
the amatory adventures of Encol- 
pius, now called Polysnos, with a 
beautiful lady of the place, named 
Circe. These, though they cannot 
be called strictly moral, are yet told 
in certain parts with a delicacy and 
lightness of touch that reminds one 
of Parisian rather than Roman li- 
terature. Shortly after his arrival, 
Encolpius receives a message from 
Circe, by her maid, and a meeting 
is arranged in a grove of laurels near 
the town. In this quiet and sha- 
dowy nook he meets her. Her 
beauty burst upon him like a vision: 

No words of mine (he says) can tell 
her charms. Her tresses, rippling with a 
free and natural wave of their own, fell 
loosely about her shoulders. Her forehead 
was very small, and her hair was brushed 
back off it. Her eyebrows, finely arching 
from the spring of the cheek, well-nigh met 
together above her eyes; and those eyes of 
hers were brighter than the stars are on a 
moonless night; her nostrils were curved 
delicately; and her little mouth was like 
that which Praxiteles dreamed for Dian. 
Then, her chin, her neck, her hands, and 
her shining feet, crossed with their slender 
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golden sandal-bands, were whiter than the 
whitest marble. . . . She smiled so sweet- 
ly, that she seemed like the full moon break- 
ing from a cloud. . . . ‘Would you,’ she 
said to me, ‘ would you leave for my sake 
your own dear friend, him on whose lips 
your life hangs, whom you love as I would 
have you love me?’ . . As she spoke, 
there was such a fascination in her voice, 
the air thrilled with a sound so tender, that 
you would have thought the tones of the 
Siren choirs floated on the breeze. 

She then tells him that her name 
is Circe. ‘I am not indeed the 
daughter of the Sun, nor could m 
mother stop the motions of the hea- 
vens at her pleasure. Still, how- 
ever, I shall have something to 
thank the Fates for if they unite us.” 

But the Powers are not pro- 
pitious. Encolpius falls sick; and 
finding no relief for his malady in 
ordinary remedies, submits himself 
at last to the treatment of a couple 
of old women, one of whom is a 
priestess, and professes all sorts of 
marvellous powers. The scene in 
this old hag’s hut would have been 
a subject fit for Teniers; indeed the 
description of Petronius is itself a 
Dutch picture in words. We have 
the thatched roof with the stubble 
hanging down between the rafters, 
the squalid rough walls, and the 
earthen mugs glimmering in the 
background on a wooden shelf, 
which we know so well upon the 
painter’s canvas; and in keeping 
with this, the cask stained with 
wine dregs, and the eupboard whence 
the priestess brings forth an old 
piece of pig’s cheek hacked about 
in a hundred places. Cinothea, the 
priestess, and the old woman Pro- 
selenos begin operations for the 
patient’s cure, and set about pre- 
paring a sacrifice. They light their 
fire, put on a kettle to boil, and 
(Enothea, meanwhile, spreads a 
dirty cloth, and snatches a hasty 
meal from the pig’s cheek and a 
hoard of beans. Part of these last 
she gives Encolpius to shell ; but he 
is so awkward ‘ that,’ he says, 

‘She snatched them out of my hands, and 

cleverly stripping them with her teeth, she 

spat them out on the floor, like dead flies.’ 
N2 
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When she has made her meal she 
gets up and puts her provisions 
back into the cupboard ; but the leg 
of the rotten stool on which she 
stands to do so gives way, and the 
old woman tumbles down with a 
crash, upsetting the kettle, putting 
the fire out, burning her elbow, and 
covering her face with ashes. En- 
colpius cannot help laughing at this 
catastrophe, but he helps her up 
again, and she immediately scuttles 
off to get fresh fire, that nothing 
may retard the sacrifice. Whilst 
she is out, Encolpius is attacked by 
three sacred geese belonging to the 
temple, who come cackling about 
him, and annoy him with the utmost 
audacity ; one pecking hard at hisleg, 
another tearing his coat, and a third 
untying his shoe-strings. Enraged 
at this, he at once breaks off a leg 
of the table and kills the ringleader. 
The other two take flight, but 
not before they have managed to 
eat up all the old woman’s beans. 
When the priestess discovers, on her 
return, what her patient has done, 
nothing can exceed her rage and 
her consternation : 

Conceiving (says Encolpius) that I had 
done a very laudable deed, I gave her a de- 
scription of the whole battle, and to put an 
end to her grief I presented her the goose it- 
self as a compensation for her loss. But when 
the old woman saw the carcase, she set up 
such an outery that you would have thought 
the geese themselves had come in again. 
Bewildered at being thought a criminal upon 
such novel grounds, I asked her why she 
was so angry, and why she pitied the goose 
rather than me. ‘ You dare to speak, you 
villain?’ she cried, clapping her hands. 
‘You know not what an enormous crime 
you have committed. You have killed the 
delight of Priapus—a goose, the delight of 
all matrons.’ 

Proselenos, coming in too with 
materials for the sacrifice, breaks in- 
tolikeejaculations, and begins to pity 
Encolpius ‘as if he had killed his 
own father and mother, and not a 
public goose.’ At last, tired of 
all this noise, he produces two gold 
pieces and offers them to the priest- 
ess. The effect is magical: ‘For- 
give me, young man,’ she says ; ‘it 
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is on your account I am anxious, 
and that argues affection, and not 
malice. Only do you pray to the 
gods to forgive you your grievous 
sin, and we'll take care that nobody 
else shall know of it.’ Then, lastly, 
when she has gone through some 
other ceremonies, (Znothea snatches 
up the body of the most holy goose, 
draws its liver out, from which she 
tells Encolpius’ fortune, and then 
dresses the rest of the bird on a 
spit, and ‘ prepares a dainty banquet 
for him whom but a moment ago 
she had been devoting to death.’ 

How the adventure with Circe 
ends, we do not hear. This, with 
the greater part of the doings of 
Eumolpus in his new character, is 
lost. We see something, however, 
of the poet’s cynical delight in play- 
ing on the folly and the meanness of 
his victims, which finds expression 
at last in an extravagant clause in 
his will, which has been supposed to 
be what led at length to his detec- 
tion, and which enjoins that his heir 
must first cook and eat the testator’s 
dead body as a condition of suc- 
ceeding to his fortune. 

The life and vigour of all these 
scenes and adventures has been of 
necessity but feebly expressed in 
ourepitome. Something, however, 
of the general character of the book 
has, we trust, been shown; enough 
to explain and illustrate what we 
said at the beginningas to its merits 
and its peculiarities. These, it will 
be remembered, were the modern 
tone of the sentiment and the 
modern character of the art—art 
dramatic in the modern sense, 
undidactic, unlyrical, unclassical, 
and at once tragic and comic. In 
the first place, as to the dramatic 
completeness of the various charac- 
ters, let us for a moment consider 
Trimalchio. A man of this singular 
type, and so full of the most glaring 
absurdities, would have been drawn 
by the satirist, the lyrical artist, or 
by anyone but the true dramatist, 
simply as a monster, or rather he 
would not have been drawn so much 
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as parodied. We should have had 
simply one side of his character— 
one elevation, as it were; and this 
one grossly distorted. Certain sa- 
lient points would without doubt 
have been hit upon, and the like- 
ness would have been unmistakable; 
but the lyrical artist would have 
been utterly unable to depict all 
those delicate and various half-lights 
of character which, when touched 
by a skilful hand, tell so wonderfally; 
he would have been utterly unable 
and unwilling to show the veins of 
gold running here and there through 
the base ore. But Petronius does 
this. His Trimalchio is no mere 
one-sided satirical picture. He is a 
living many-sided man. He is ar- 
rogant, vulgar, boastful. He makes 
the most absurd mistakes when he 
tries to appear learned; but yetfor all 
this he is not without some natural 
taste, and considerable natural wit. 
Passionate as he is, there is in him 
a good deal of genuine kindness ; 
and there is something almost pa- 


thetic in his attachment to his ugly, 
scolding wife, and in the conclusion 


of his quarrel with her. Besides 
this, he has another strange quality 
—the mournful, scoffing irony which 
seems to underlie his whole cha- 
racter, and which peeps out every 
now and then even in his most 
drunken moments. In spite of his 
pride of wealth he is perpetually 
sneering at the very things he is 
so proud of. He has the skele- 
ton brought to his banquet-table ; 
and he concludes his feast with 
enacting his own funeral. ‘I 
hope,’ he says, ‘this spikenard will 
delight me as much when I am 
dead as it does now I am alive.’ 
And when the wine he calls Opi- 
mian is brought to table, he at once 
exclaims, ‘And so a wine’s life is 
longer than a paltry man’s.’ All 
these varied characteristics are 
mixed together in him with perfect 
naturalness, and the superior rich- 
ness of his nature is at once ap- 
parent when he is placed side by 
side with his vulgar, common-place 
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friend, the half-Greek Habinnas. 
Another character drawn with a 
like completeness is that of the poet 
Eumolpus. His strength and his 
weakness, his vices and his virtues, 
are all blent together with admira- 
ble skill, and form a living picture. 
At once refined and profligate, in 
most ways a shrewd man of the 
world, and yet in his one weak 
point—his verses—simple and ri- 
diculous, in this one point a bore, 
and yet in every other a most fas- 
cinating companion, and no mean 
poet himself, and a critic of the 
nicest taste, without a spark of 
moral principle, and yet capable of 
proving himself an unselfish and 
a warm friend, he stands before us 
acomplete man. Weseem actually 
to see him, with his grey hair, his 
worn, intellectual face, and his dis- 
tinguished bearing, dignifying his 
shabby coat. Then, too, the hero 
himself is equally individual, mean, 
cowardly, rascally, and yet dowered 
with no small share of sweetness 
and light, and confessing with an 
equally naive openness his depravity 
and his culture, his finest and 
his lowest feelings, his successes 
and his blunders. All the minor 
characters also are drawn with the 
same decision. However slight the 
touches are, they are perfectly firm 
and unmistakable. Amongst these 
we have Ascyltos, fiery, impetuous, 
and bullying, and of a warmer na- 
ture altogether than Encolpius; 
and Giton, impudent, impulsive, 
wheedling, yet with certain good 
qualities, as is shown by his inter- 
cession for Kumolpus at dinner, 
when he tells Encolpius how ill it 
is in him to jeer at an old man, and 
how in doing so he mars the whole 
grace of his entertainment. Then, 
too, the guests at Trimalchio’s table 
are not mere pegs on which to hang 
the author’s own sentiments, but 
they are each of them marked indi- 
vidual men. The penurious Gany- 
mede, who bemoans the badness of 
the times, who is an excellent—we 
were going to say Churchman—and 
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who thinks that bread is dearer 
because the world is grown scep- 
tical ; the prosperous Echion, who 
pooh-poohs the notion of Providen- 
tial judgments, and who thinks one 
time is as good as. another; Seleucus, 
who bewails his dead friend and the 
nothingness of life; and the sharp, 
common-sense Phileros, who will 
speak his mind out equally about 
dead and living, and hates any ap- 
proach to the sentimental; Aga- 
memnon, at once a man of letters 
and a man of the world, like Mr. 
Chillingly Mivers, despising each 
character from the stand-point of 
the other, and revering himself as 
the representative of both; then, 
too, Fortunata herself—all these, 
and others too, are marked in our 
minds not, as in most of the best 
ancient art, and in the worst modern 
art, merely by what they do, or by 
what circumstances surround them, 
but by what they are. But the 
dramatic situations in this book, by 
which what Coleridge calls the 
‘moral verities’ of the characters 
are lit up and emphasised, must be 
remembered also. The irony and 
the humour of many of these are 
admirable. We may mention as 
an example, the picture of Tri- 
malchio on the point of jumping up 
and dancing, and this old man pre- 
vented only from making the most 
degrading public exhibition of him- 
self by the entrance of a reveren- 
tial slave, who reads out to him 
a gazette compiled expressly for 
him, and containing the news from 
all his immense domains. Then, 
too, we have the scene in (nothea’s 
hut, where the priestess ends her 
inspired indignation by making a 
dinner off the consecrated goose ; 
and that in the inn kitchen, where 
Eumolpus, who a moment before 
was reciting philosophical poetry, 
is plunged suddenly into a battle 
with a mob of scullions and tip- 
plers, whom he drives off with a 
wooden candlestick ; and again, the 
scene in the shipwreck, where the 
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poet is declaiming and verse-making 
whilst the vessel is settling. 

We must note also a point to 
which some allusion has been made 
already—the picturesqueness of 
some of the groups, which seem 
subjects ready made for the painter, 
if they be not actual pictures 
in themselves, and which, as we 
have said, remind us again and 
again of Hogarth. Such is the 
picture of the three bath-doctors 
brawling and spilling Falernian ; 
such especially is the exquisite 
group of Trimalchio in the wheel 
chair, beside the hideous old eunuch, 
with the musician with two flutes 
walking beside him, and playing 
into his master’s ear. Then, too, 
in the banquet, we have as a side 
scene Trimalchio’s favourite page 
Croesus, ‘a hideous boy, with filthy 
teeth, playing with a little black 
bitch, beastly fat; he swathed her 
in a green scarf, set half a loaf 
before her on the couch, and when 
she refused to eat it, he crammed it 
down her throat;’ a picture that, 
with very slight alteration, would 
have suited admirably a fashionable 
drawing-room in the days of the 
two first Georges. There are num- 
bers of similar touches throughout 
the book. 

It may, perhaps, have seemed 
from: our account that the main 
character of the book is comic. But 
this is not so. It is, on the con- 
trary, one of the most melancholy 
books in ancient literature. We 
have, as it were, people laughing 
and dancing on the surface, but 
all the while we hear that the 
ground is hollow under them, and 
a mocking tragic echo accompanies 
all the mirth of the comedy. There 
is adesponding, bitter scoffing, mixed 
sometimes with a tender pathos, all 
through Petronius. The following 
account of the finding of the body 
of Lycas, though much injured in 
our translation, has something in it 
of the ring of the grave-digging 
scene in Hamlet: 
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Next day, when we were taking counsel 
as to which way we should turn our footsteps, 
Tcaught sight suddenly of a human body, 
which was being gradually washed up the 
sands by the shallow ripple of the tide. 
Touched with a pang of sadness I stood still, 
and gazed with moistening eyes upon the 
treacherous sea. ‘And in some corner of 
the world,’ I exclaimed, ‘this man, it may 
well be, has a happy wife expecting him ; 
or a son, perhaps, who knows not even that 
there has been a storm; or perhaps he left 
behind him an aged father, whom he kissed 
as he went from home. Such are the ways 
of mortals, Such is the crown of all their 
kingly hopes. Mark you, yonder, how the 
son of manswims!’ Thus was I mourning 
as I thought over an unknown victim, when 
a wave turned the body over, and showed 
the face to me, still fresh and unaltered ; 
and there I recognised my terrible foe of 
yesterday, the implacable Lycas, lying 
where I could spurn him with my feet. 
When I saw this I could withhold my tears 
no longer, but I beat my breast with my 
hands, and I cried passionately, ‘ Where be 
all your flashes of anger now? Where now 
your tyrannous insolence? Now do you lie 
naked for the fish to feed upon, and the 
wild beasts. Now you who did but yester- 
day vaunt of the might of your dominion, 
have not one small plank to cling to out of 
your whole great galleon. Go now, mortals, 
and fill your breasts with hopes and great 
designs. Get you to your business. Take 
cunning counsel, gather much riches by 
knavish dealing, and settle how you will 
enjoy them for a thousand years. But 
yesterday, and this carcase was taking stock 
of his fortune ; and had in his mind fixed 
the very day whereon he should come 
back to his country. Merciful gods! he lies 
far enough from his destination now! But 
it is not only the sea that is thus treacherous. 
One man is betrayed in battle by his arms. 
On another his own roof-tree falls whilst 
he is praying to his household gods. A 
third slips from his chariot, and his life is 
beaten out of him. The glutton dies of 
feasting ; the ascetic of fasting. Do but 
reckon rightly, and there is shipwreck 
everywhere. Ah, say you, but he whom the 
sea kills, dies without his burial. Why, what 
matters it, whether the clay that cannot 
help perishing be burnt. by fire, be dissolved 
by water, or vanish slowly by time? Do 
thou what thou wilt, it isto the same favour 
thou must come. Madmen that we are then, 
to take such heed of burying each vile shred 
of our bodies, since fate will bury all, 
whether we will or no.’ 


It is not often that the tragic 


sentiment of the book is so plainl 
expressed as this; but it still lurks 
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under the surface perpetually, and 
we are hardly ever suffered to for- 
get its presence. The irony of the 
episodes of the sacred geese, ludi- 
crous as the scene is, needs no com- 
ment ; and the character of Trimal- 
chio, as we have remarked already, 
has a continual vein of sadness 
running through all its grotesque- 
ness. Indeed, in the whole book 
there is not a spark of joyousness. 
Everything that the author touches 


Takes a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


There is not a single incident that 
turns out happily. The hero is 
everywhere unhappy in his loves 
and in his friendships; and as with 
him, so itis with all the others. 
There is no sunshine anywhere. 
Even the licentious pleasures they 
follow repel and sicken them, By 
far the worst scene in the book, i.e. 
the revel of Quartilla, has in it not 
a spark of prurience. It is described 
unblushingly certainly. There is 
no shrinking from saying plainly 
what was to be said. But the 
whole account is full, not of enjoy- 
ment, but of languid, weary repul- 
sion. What we are called to con- 
template is a picture of society in 
the vilest state of degradation, but 
not so degraded as to be content 
with this vileness, so enervated only 
as to be unable to struggle with it. 
This state of things is set off all the 
more vividly by the evident flashes 
here and there of a higher tone of 
sentiment, which is perpetually ap- 
pearing in the verse interspersed 
throughout the book, and which 
lets us see that we are not in a land 
where morality is forgotten, only 
where it is abandoned. And thus 
is produced that kind of effect 
which we may call moral chiaroscuro, 
without which any exhibition of 
vice would be artistically unendur- 
able. In the actors themselves, too, 
are some pleasant traits, such as the 
fondness of the garrulous father, at 
Trimalchio’s feast, for his son; and 
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Giton’s attempt to keep Encolpius at 
his own table from insulting the old 
poet. And further, we must not for- 
get to notice that Encolpius, as soon 
as he is abandoned by Ascyltos and 
Giton, begins immediately in his bit- 
terness to remember his own iniqui- 
ties and those of both hiscompanions, 
and to attack mentally both himself 
and them with a moral indignation 
that would have scarcely come 
amiss from St. Paul. These touches 
all heighten and give gradation to 
the surrounding blackness. So 
dark a picture might have easily 
become morbid. The satirist or 
any lyrical artist would have inevit- 
ably made it so ; but Petronius saves 
it by his exquisite humour, and his 
many-sided fairness ; and, bitter as 
his book is, it is too impartial and 
just to be called a satire. 

All the points we have touched 
upon have a something in them 
to which we are not accustomed in 
classical literature, and which we 
can more easily parallel from the 
works of the moderns than the 
ancients. We must add to these 
the spirit which animates the ghost 
stories told at Trimalchio’s banquet, 
a spirit almost Gothic in its wild- 
ness and its weirdness, and quite 
distinguishable from that in which 
Horace’s Canidias and Saganas are 
conceived. There is something 
certainly medizval in the scene in 
the lonely place of tombs, which 
the two companions come to under 
the bright moonlight, where the 
narratorsays his comrade, unnoticed 
by him, had begun to talk with the 
stars, whilst he himself was walk- 
ing on and singing, when suddenly, 
to his horror, he sees the other strip 
himself stark naked, perform strange 
gestures round his clothes as they 
lay on the ground, and with a long 
how! run away into the woods—a 
wolf. Equally wild, too, is the story 
of the corpse of the beautiful boy 
stolen by the yelling night-hags 
from the death-bed, which Trimal- 
chio tells as his own experience. 
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From what we have already said, 
it will be seen that there is a depth 
of power in this book by which it is 
raised above what we commonly 
mean by prose. Poetry underlies 
all human life, and if we only dig 
deep enough in any soil we find it; 
and Petronius does dig deep enough, 
although his poetry in the main 
is unaccompanied by melody and 
metre. But even what is commonly 
called poetry is by no means want- 
ing; we are perpetually coming 
across verses, musical and exquisite 
in their wording, sometimes plaintive 
and tender, sometimes brilliant and 
bitter, or indignant. And in many 
of these passages, more especially 
the softer ones, there is the same 
breathing of a modern sentiment 
which pervades the work in other 
ways. Take for instance these 
beautiful lines in Eumolpus’ poem 
on the civil wars of Rome. He is 
saying that now every corner of the 
world is ransacked for luxurious 
food ; now the most distant regions 
are depopulated of fowl and fish : 

Jam Phasidos unda 


Orbata est avibus, mutoque in litore tantum 
Sole desertis adspirant frondibus aure. 


And in another place we have this 
delicate description of a pebbly 
brook : 


Has inter ludebat aquis errantibus amnis 
Spumeus et querelo vexabat rore lapillos. 

But we have no space here to 
criticise properly the poetical frag- 
ments on their own merits. We 
have rather regarded them but as 
parts of a long poem—a poem of the 
highest kind, a drama; and a drama 
in a sense unusual if not unique in 
ancient literature. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to 
call attention to The Satyricon as a 
work notable alike for the degree of 
its excellence and, considering its 
date, for the kind. But there is yet 
another feature about it which makes 
it curious—one which its author 
certainly would never have dreamed 
of its possessing. This is the extra- 
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ordinary likeness it presents to us of 
our own age. We could indeed 
almost imagine in many places that 
we were reading an account of the 
doings of the nineteenth century 
in fancy-ball costume, and that the 
writer, though trying hard to be 
classical, was perpetually slipping 
into unconscious translation from 
the words and the sentiments of the 
great modern poets. At how many 
a dinner-table of our own century 
are the gods Business, Luck, and 
Lucre, adored quite as devoutly, 
though not so avowedly,as they were 
at Trimalchio’s feast! In our age, 
too, we are not tired of quarrelling 
about the special judgments of Pro- 
vidence, and high authorities still tell 
us that the fields lie barren because 
the prayers for rain are not used 
judiciously by the clergy. Then, 
too, when Eumolpus discourses of 
the decline of painting, we could 
almost fancy that it was Mr. Ruskin 
bewailing last year’s Academy. We 
imagine we have heard, not long ago, 
the Oxford Fine Arts Professor say 
almost the same words as these : 

Do not wonder, then, that painting is de- 
cayed, since in all eyes, both gods’ and men’s, 
a lump of gold is a more beautiful thing 
than was ever produced by those crazy 
Greeks, Apollo and Phidias. 


And again, when Encolpius and 
Agamemnon criticise the art and 
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literature of their day, there is 
scarcely an accusation which we 
may not take to ourselves, or which 
in some shape or other Mr. Carlyle 
has not made againstus. The com- 
plaint with which The Satyricon 
opens is that in those days every- 
thing was words, words; cant, cant, 
cant; in poetry, in oratory, in 
painting, and in religion. And yet 
this, as Agamemnon reminds En- 
colpius, is the fault not so much 
of the artists, painters, or priests 
themselves, as of the age they 
live in. 

Petronius represents to us, at 
once mournfully and humorously, 
a society ultra-civilised, full of every 
luxury and splendour, rich in ornate 
and empty rhetoric and literature, 
rich in florid, sensational, worthless 
painting, but sickened by the very 
things on which it was pampered— 
a society without health and without 
hope, with its old religion dead, its 
new religion not yet of age, and 
gold and vulgarity playing the part 
of regent ; and yet at the same time 
with a sense of its own degradation, 
and a longing after something 
nobler and worthier, which, for the 
honour of humanity, at least em- 
bittered vice, though it did not 
lead to virtue, and of which we 
hope we find traces in our own cen- 
tury also. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF NORWAY. 


By Epmunp W. Gosst. 


MONG the crowds gathered 

in 1872 to celebrate the tenth 
centenary of the unification of 
Norway under Harald Haarfagr, 
there was a great deal said and 
sung about the glorious antiquity 
of the country. Round the old 
king’s statue at Haugesund, and 
everywhere in poets’ corners and 
newspaper leaders, the main topic of 
the day was gratulation at the vast 
age of the Norwegian nation. It 
was very cheering, everybody felt, 
to find the old vikinger so green 
and hale on his thousandth birth- 
day. Butin Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen sober people smiled at these 
rhapsodies, and whispered to one 
another that they savoured more of 
the high spirits of boyhood than of 
the cheerfulness of strong old age, 
and that the claims of the sister- 


kingdom to the regard of Europe 
were founded on her present and 
her future, more than on her past. 
In point of fact Norway is one of 
the youngest of the independent 


States of Europe. It is quite true 
that early in the Middle Ages Nor- 
way occupied a foremost rank among 
the Northern peoples for about 400 
years, but after the disastrous ex- 
pedition of Hakon IV., when 
Norway lost the Hebrides and other 
possessions in Britain in 1263, the 
State rapidly declined, till in 1380 
it was merged in the growing 
power of Denmark, from which it 
was not separated for more than 
400 years. The modern history of 
Norway begins with the year 1814, 
when Bernadotte, assisted by the 
Allies, conquered the country, and 
offered the Norwegians their in- 
dependence. Accordingly, after all 
that has been said about the age of 
the State, Norway as it at present 
exists is younger than numbers of 
its own citizens. 


As there is some inaccuracy in 
the usually accepted notions of the 
peculiar democratico-monarchical 
government of Norway, and as 
many of the special developments 
of the nation are directly due to its 
constitution, it may not be out of 
place to give a sketch of it here. 
Norway is a limited and hereditary 
monarchy, with a representative 
Diet, called the Storthing, that con- 
sists of only one Chamber. The 
succession is lineal and agnatic. 
The King must conform to the 
Lutheran religion; his person is 
sacred and unimpeachable. The re- 
sponsibility for his acts rests with a 
Council of State, formed of ten mem- 
bers, elected by himself, and consist- 
ing of the heads of the great public 
departments. Thereisnoreal Foreign 
Minister, for in consequence of the 
union with Sweden, and the fact 
that the two nations have no com- 
mon representative Diet, it is found 
best for all foreign relations to be 
carried on through the Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
National Assembly or Storthing 
consists of 111 members, of which 
one-third are returned by the towns, 
and the rest by the country districts. 
Every born Norwegian fully twenty- 
five years of age is entitled to vote, 
and when he is thirty eligible for elec- 
tion tothe Storthing, provided that he 
neither is nor has been employed in 
the offices of the Council of State, 
or is a member of that Council. 
The Storthing, being assembled and 
duly constituted, divides itself into 
two! parts. The one, called the 
Lagthing, consists of one-fourth of 
the whole Assembly; the other 
three-fourths form the Odelsthing ; 
in this section first every Bill must 
be discussed. If it is sanctioned, it 
is sent to the Lagthing, which may 
approve or throw it out. If it passes 
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both sections, it is laid before the 
King, and becomes law on receiving 
his sanction. But if a Bill passes 
through both sections in three 
successive Storthings, on the third 
occasion it becomes law without 
the royal sanction. This remarkable 
clause has once already enabled the 
nation to overrule successfully the 
persistent royal veto; the abolition 
of all hereditary titles was the 
question over which this memorable 
battle was fought and gained. Every 
member of the Storthing is paid 3 
specie dalers (about 12s. 6d.) a day 
during the session. 

This was the Constitution drawn 
up at Eidsvold on April 11, 1814, 
and accepted by Charles XIII. on 
November 4 of the same year. The 
removal of what was called the 
Danish yoke, the invigorating ap- 
peal made to patriotism and national 
feeling, the removal of the heavy 
octroi system from the ports, all 
gave an extraordinary stimulus to 
thought and action in the country. 
At first the want of experieuce 
showed itself in many ludicrous 
ways. Norwegians had so long 
been in the habit of looking to 
Copenhagen for counsel and guid- 
ance, that they hardly knew how to 
steer the ship of State unaided. In- 
terference from Sweden, of course, 
was intolerable, and they were left, 
like most young people, to find out 
for themselves the right path, with 
many trips and tumbles on the way. 
Norway had not obtained liberty of 
the press until 1770, and one of its 
first effusions had been a violent at- 
tack, in doggerel verse, upon the 
‘Danish serpents that oppress us.’ 
After the fall of Struensee, the lite- 
rature of Home Rule received some 
check; but Christiania, especially in 
the form of lampoons and anony- 
mous pamphlets, continued to ex- 
press an impertinent resentment 
that was hardly dignified enough to 
be called revolutionary. But when 
the Independence came, naturally 
the most unruly spirits rose to the 
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surface, and the first Storthing was 
mainly composed of republicans of 
the type of 1792. One of the very 
noisiest of the politicians of that 
time, Nikolaj Wergeland, father of 
the afterwards famous lyrical poet, 
wrote a very popular book called A 
List of the Crimes committed by Den- 
mark against the Norwegian Nation, 
which reads now like mere mid- 
summer madness. By-and-by the 
seething riot of revolution settled 
down into a respectable Liberal Go- 
vernment, The nation had real 
troubles and perplexities at home, 
and these were not without their 
sobering effect. Besides, Europe 
moved onwards, and Odes to Rouget 
de l’Isle grew out of date. All this, 
however, is matter of history, and 
must not detain us now, occupied as 
we are with the present condition of 
Norway. But in order to show 
what a large party in the country 
desire in the future, it has been 
needful in this very hurried manner 
to sketch the past. For a long time 
the comparatively Conservative re- 
action, or rather settling down, 
continued to go on, and the nation 
increased with a wonderful rapidity 
in material prosperity and position. 
But just of late years, especially 
among the younger men, there has 
been introduced a temper of thought 
at once definitely retrograde and 
violently progressive, which has 
stirred the whole community to 
such an extent that it is really the 
first phenomenon that meets the at- 
tention of anyone looking at all 
below the surface in Norwegian 
matters of to-day. It must be 
understood, in the outset, that the 
whole public feeling in Norway is 
democratic to a degree which cannot 
be paralleled elsewhere in Europe; 
and when we speak of Conserva- 
tives, we point to men who would 
be esteemed Radicals amongst our- 
selves. It would be difficult to find 
a title Red enough to describe the 
party in Norway that hold what are 
called ‘ advanced ’ views. 
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For a long time the Storthing 
continued to represent the soberer 
part of the nation, but just at 
present the majority of that body 
professes the most stringently Com- 
munist principles. The National 
Reformer is probably of all English 
journals the one least read; the 
Folketidende, or ‘ People’s Times,’ of 
Norway, has certainly the largest 
circulation in the country. Yet the 
whole tone of the paper is more 
fiercely democratic than Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s wildest effusions. I have 
read articles in Folletidende—writ- 
ten, too, with not a little skill and 
power—that seemed to opena chasm 
at one’s feet, down which, dimly 
realised, one saw stretching a chaos 
of all the primal elements of society 
in a state of pulverisation. The 
leading spirit in this organised re- 
volt of the peasants is a man named 
Sodren Jaabek, himself a small far- 
mer in the extreme south of the 
country. As soon as his age made 
him legally eligible, he managed to 


be admitted into the Storthing ; 
then, in 1845, a respectable and 


mildly Conservative body. Ever 
since, without a single pause, he 
has remained a member; at every 
new election he has been returned 
by a larger and larger majority, 
and his whole life’s work has been 
a crusade against property and the 
professions. Wonderful to relate, 
he has so far succeeded as to change 
the whole tone of the Storthing; 
and though hardly anyone of weight 
professes opinions quite so extreme 
as his own, his influence with his 
own class has been enormous. The 
Folketidende is published at Man- 
dal, the little country town of which 
Jaabeek is the representative, and it 
is edited by him. This little quarto 
leaf does not hide its light under a 
bushel; there is no attempt made 
to disguise its principles. Perhaps 
in examining the present condition 
of Norwegian opinion, it may be 
found amusing to glance at the 
newspaper that boasts of the largest 
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circulation in the land. ‘Folke- 
tidende, then, is edited, as we have 
said, by Jaabeek, a peasant from one 
of the poorest provinces of Norway. 
It persistently urges the greatest 
possible economy on the Adminis. 
tration. According to it, the only 
means of arriving at this end will 
be to nominate as county members 
of the Storthing exclusively pea- 
sants, who, having gained a majo- 
rity, may resolutely refuse all new 
credit, destroy all pensions, and 
greatly diminish the salaries of all 
persons employed by the State. 
The official and professional class 
once reduced to penury, the influ- 
ence that they have hitherto exer- 
cised upon public life by their 
instruction and their position will 
be destroyed. ‘The poor will then 
have their turn,’ to give the literal 
expression. The cause of all this 
is the embarrassment that the agri- 
cultural masses have suffered, in 
part by a succession of bad years, 
in part by the large sums voted in 
the interest of the material pro- 
gress of the country in various 
ways, as, for example, for means of 
communication, fortifications, rail- 
ways and prisons. The agitations 
of Jaabek, in spite of the narrow- 
ness of his views and the lack of 
talent with which they are put forth, 
have made great way with the mal- 
content classes. Just now, how- 
ever, a slightly less rigid economy 
is beginning to be exercised. In 
the summer of 1872, the very im- 
portant railway connecting Chris- 
tiania with the great timber port 
of Drammen was opened, and in 
1873 the Storthing voted the 
expenses for a stupendous labour 
of engineering, the formation of a 
railway between Lillehammer, on 
the great central lake, and Trond- 
hjem, which, as a glance at the 
map will show, will throw the 
north and centre of the country 
open to trade in an extraordinary 
manner. To return, however, to 
political matters, One of Jaabek’s 
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great subjects of agitation has been 
an enforced rate of interest on 
money, and especially on loans on 
landed property; this has since 
1857 been 5 per cent., and he wished 
it to be brought down to 4 per 
cent. Johan Sverdrup, the present 
Prime Minister, could not fail to 
see that if the Storthing concluded 
to pass this motion, the effect 
would be to stop all payments 
whatever, for people would find 
they could use their money better. 
Still, during two days’ debate, 
Sverdrup dared not open his mouth, 
though he voted against the Bill. 
Fortunately for Norwegian good 
sense, it was thrown out, and the 
extreme Left thereby sustained a 
slight but distinct check. The 
most intimate friend and adviser of 
the Premier is the poet Bjérnsen, 
an extreme Republican. The Eng- 
lish reader can best realise the con- 
dition of political life in Norway 
by conceiving a state of things 
among ourselves in which Mr. 
Odger should be Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bradlaugh the editor of the 
most popular newspaper, and Mr. 
Swinburne the pet poet of the Parlia- 
mentary majority. There is reason, 
however, to hope that the latter 
dark cohort is just at present show- 
ing distinct signs of approaching 
dissolution; in many matters its 
component parts have shown a 
decided want of cohesion and less 
tendency to follow blindly the com- 
mand of the leaders. So much 
were the elections to be held in the 
autumn of 1873 dreaded bythe party 
in power, that the poet Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornsen gravely started on a kind 
of mission through all the upland 
districts to put the minds of the 
electors into a proper condition. It 
18 @ miserable thing to see a gifted 
poet sink thus into a vulgar stump 
orator. What made it more ridi- 
culous was, that the whole thing 
was a complete failure. Just as [ 
write these lines the result of the 
autumn elections reaches me. The 
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reaction seems now a matter of 
certainty. Many of the most pro- 
minent Radical agitators have been 
rejected by the electors; in Den- 
mark, on the contrary, where a 
Radicalism equally excessive rules 
the day, the ‘new elections have re- 
turned a larger majority of unflinch- 
ing Communists than ever. It is 
grievous to see the constitutional 
forms misused in such a flagrant 
fashion. The new returns in Den- 
mark are precisely what so many 
of the late elections in Norway have 
been. Day labourers have in many 
places supplanted great landowners 
and university men of high intel- 
lectual reputation. Is it to be won- 
dered at that the destruction of the 
Department of Public Worship— 
in other words, the sudden disesta- 
blishment of the State Church, 
without compensation —the dis- 
couragement of foreign trade, the 
abandonment of higher education, 
are loudly advocated by ignorant 
men drawn from a class that cannot 
estimate the benefit of these insti- 
tutions, and whom penury and caste 
have made fierce and selfish ? The 
position of the Scandinavian nations 
is most perilous. Socialism, of the 
quiet agricultural sort that does not 
make much show in the towns, but 
really moves the nation, threatens 
to sap their whole material pros- 
perity. The good sense and healthy 
resolve of the few must work with 
might and main to restore the 
balance of sobriety if the State is 
not to slip into ruin. 

With all this danger brooding in 
the Storthing and on country hust- 
ings, the towns continue to flourish 
gaily. Christiania is almost wholly 
Conservative, and all the respectable 
journals are at daggers drawn with 
the Storthing. The matter amounts 
almost to a dead lock, so strongly 
opposed to the Parliamentary majo- 
rity is the whole temper of the cul- 
tivated classes. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to the healthy working 
of the Norwegian electoral system 
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is the law that compels the repre- 
sentative of a borough to be a resi- 
dent init. It is easy to select a 
good man out of the population of 
a city like Christiania; but when the 
inhabitants of a dull little market- 
town have to be ransacked for a re- 
presentative, of course the noisiest 
pot-house politician finds himself 
heading the poll. One of the most 
gifted of Norwegian statesmen him- 
self pointed out to me this great 
evil, and added, by way of example, 
that such a case as the continuous 
election of Palmerston for Tiverton 
was a thing impossible in Norway, 
and as much desired as unattainable. 
Of course a majority that profits 
so much by the present system 
would not for a moment dream of 
altering the regulation. 

To pass to a more pleasant sub- 
ject of reflection, the commercial 
progression of Norway is constant. 
The returns of every year show a 
quiet, but steady advance. The 
revenues of export arise almost ex- 
clusively from the natural products 
of the country, and about one-half 
from timber alone. The vast pine- 
forests seem nearly inexhaustible ; 
from Trondhjem to Christiansand, 
from Bergen to Gjévik, extends apine 
district of enormous wealth, broken 
only by the bare ridges of the moun- 
tain lines and by the long narrow 
fjords that intersect the country in 
so extraordinary a way. The other 
great export is fish. The herring- 
fishery has lately been extremely 
remunerative. Since 1869 this par- 
ticular trade, which occupies the 
inhabitants of the long sea-coast 
province of Nordland, has met with a 
success that is attributed to the ten- 
dency to abandon the nets in favour 
of a floating line. The cod or stock- 
fishery is nearly as important, but 
it is almost confined to the arctic 
group of the Lofoden Isles. It takes 
place from the middle of January 
to the middle of April, and about 
5,000 vessels, manned principally 


by the inhabitants of Nordland and 
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Finmark, take part in it. This indus- 
try gave employment to more than 
20,000 men in 1872; of late years 
it has been exceedingly prosperous. 
In 1872 the total number of cod- 
fish caught was estimated at twenty- 
one millions, and the greater part of 
this, first dried and converted into 
klip-fish and stock-fish, is conveyed 
by a special flotilla from the more 
central parts to Germany and even 
to the Mediterranean. The carrying 
trade has hitherto rested chiefly in 
the hands of the three towns of 
Trondhjem, Bergen, and Aalesund, 
but the last-named has of late years 
somewhat fallen into decay, and the 
large and rising port of Christians- 
sund has taken its place. Chris- 
tianssund, a very singular town, 
seldom visited by tourists, is a 
typical Norwegian sea-port of the 
most prosperous kind. It is built 
on the three inmost facets of three 
small desolate islands, which so 
curve together as to make a per- 
fectly secure, nearly circular har- 
bour, with three narrow outlets. 
From the open sea, after passing 
the rugged and uninhabited coasts 
of the islands, one slips through a 
narrow strait into the very centre 
of a thriving, busy town, full of 
merchant shipping and alive with 
boats. The effect is very surpris- 
ing, and ,this strange natural con- 
formation prorhises a great commer- 
cial future for the town that on so 
iron-bound a coast possesses such a 
splendid harbour. Besides the cod- 
fishery in the Lofoden Isles, there 
has, in the last few years, sprung 
up a cod-fishery much farther north. 
The Lofoden fishers have begun to 
visit the coasts around the North 
Cape, between Hammerfest and 
Vardé, and find that when their 
own special labour is completed in 
April, they can reap a second har- 
vest in the northern waters until 
the end of June. Besides the ex- 
portation of dried cod, a great deal 
is done in the manufacture of medi- 
cinal oil from the livers and of 
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guano from the heads. The caul- 
drons of stewing livers and the 

s of smoking heads make the 
whole coast terrible from the Arctic 
Circle round to the very frontiers of 
Russia. 

If the Lofoden Isles have the cod 
and Bergen the herring, the south- 
ern ports receive a revenue hardly 
less important from the mackerel. 
Since it has been found possible 
to transport fish in ice, the trade 
with England in mackerel has as- 
sumed a prodigious importance. 
The trade is principally confined to 
the towns of Christiansand, an im- 
portant southern centre not to be 
confounded with Christianssund, 
and Farsund, a minute place of some 
1,400 inhabitants, but almost en- 
tirely devoted to the export of 
mackerel. Hides, corn, sulphur 
pytites and other minerals, and 
copper complete the list of Nor- 
wegian exports, among which, how- 
ever, must not be forgotten a new 
article that only began to be sent 
out in 1871, but which already 
feeds thirty English factories. This 
is wood-paste intended for the fa- 
brication of paper. It is believed 
that the extreme cheapness of the 
waste wood crushed down for this 
purpose will give this new product 
a good market all over Kurope, 
where the supply of rags is noto- 
riously insufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand, Another export of the fu- 
ture, from which great things are 
hoped, is the light Bavarian beer 
of the country, which in 1867 
began to be exported, and gave so 
much satisfaction that in three 
years the foreign trade in that par- 
ticular had increased sixteen-fold. 
The mercantile fleet of Norway 
consists of about 9,000 vessels. 

The material prosperity of Norway 
has not been the cause of the crea- 
tion of any large towns. There is 
80 little carrying trade, so much 
mere exportation of products, that 
the population has not to any great 
extent gathered itself at the points 
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of exit. Just now, however, a 
marked alteration in the distri- 
bution of population is taking place. 
The very frequent censuses give 
the statistical student an oppor- 
tunity of gauging pretty exactly the 
shiftings of population in Norway, 
and they present some curious fea- 
tures. The entire number of inha- 
bitants has increased with a steadi- 
ness that has hardly fluctuated 
since the beginning of the century, 
and has doubled itself almost 
exactly since 1801. Until 1851 
the proportion of increase was al- 
most the same in the town and coun- 
try districts, but from that year the 
advantage has been very largely 
on the side of the towns. At the 
present moment the population of 
the country districts is neither rising 
nor falling, while that of the towns 
is every year more rapidly ad- 
vancing. This shows a change in 
the social, and still more in the 
commercial, habits of the country, 
and points to a new development 
of the State. The towns, which 
hitherto have been lost in the over- 
whelming majority of country po- 
pulations, are gaining importance 
and influence. They are still all 
very small. Christiania, which has 
shot onwards with a celerity which 
suggests American rather than 
European progress, contains even 
now only 70,000 inhabitants, and a 
few years ago numbered only 30,000. 
Bergen, the only town in Norway 
that carries in its appearance the 
marks of any medisval prestige, 
barely passes 30,000, and Trond- 
hjem alone among the rest passes 
20,000. Hardly an English county 
but can point to more and larger 
centres. The trifling importance 
of the towns has a marring influence 
on the nation ; it is not without the 
wisdom of experience that all Orien- 
tal potentates wish above all other 
possessions to hold one large city. 
A vast congregation of beings, 
closely cemented by the bond of 
citizenship, seem to possess a power, 
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a stability that no scattered masses 
or groups of small towns present. 
That curious feature of Norwegian 
thought, the excessive ease with 
which it can be shaken and dis- 
quieted by any internal movement, 
however crude, finds its explanation 
probably in the smallness of its 
cities, and mainly its capital. The 
brain is too small for the body; 
there is a tendency to divide the 
nervous action between a variety of 
small ganglia, each insufficient for 
the labour submitted to it. Den- 
mark has far more strength of pur- 
pose than Norway, because Copen- 
hagen is a centre of irresistible in- 
fluence, while Christiania has to do 
constant battle for a doubtfully ad- 
mitted prestige. 

All this, however, is only true of 
the present moment, the period of 
change and development. Christi- 
ania is pushing itself in all directions 
along the picturesque hill-sides and 
shores of its beautiful site, flourish- 
ing like a green bay-tree, revelling, 
as we have said, in an almost Trans- 
atlantic exuberance of growth. 
While this vehemence of develop- 
ment lasts, it is impossible but that 
‘the obloquy of newness’ will cling 
toit. But it has a great future be- 
fore it. Situated at the head of 
a fjord almost inaccessible to a 
stranger fleet, it possesses a secure 
and ample harbour, and a geo- 
graphical position which, if not for 
Norway, yet for Scandinavia, is 
absolutely central. Christiania pos- 
sesses qualifications that Stockholm 
and Copenhagen have had—and lost. 
The palmy days of the latter city 
were those in which all the south 
of Sweden belonged to Denmark, 
and the Sound being merely a chan- 
nel running through the Danish 
dominions, Copenhagen was as cen- 
tral as a capital can be. Skaane 
was lost, and Copenhagen became 
exposed and defenceless. Then 
Stockholm rose into influence; its 
position was exactly parallel. It 
lay on the Gulf of Bothnia, with its 
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provinces before and behind it, But 
the seizure of Finland has left 
Stockholm at the mercy of a 
Russian fleet. Christiania now 
possesses the advantages its sister- 
capitals have lost; and far behind 
them in influence and population as 
it now is, there can be very little 
doubt that a few decades will see it 
the foremost city of Scandinavia, 
Already it is attracting emigrants 
from Sweden: its new railway to 
Drammen has laid the axe to the 
root of that rival town’s prosperity ; 
the country populations crowd up 
to it more largely every year. And 
as it increases in population, it will 
increase in power ; and as even now 
itis the centre of all that is Conser. 
vative and far-seeing and staunch 
in the nation, so doubtless in retain- 
ing and deepening these qualities it 
will be influential in saving the 
country from that agricultural 
Socialism that threatens its future 
life so distinctly. 

It is now time to turn to the in- 
tellectual condition and progress of 
Norway. It would be absurd to ask 
for anything very complex or very 
brilliant in its development ; what 
has been done, under so many dis- 
advantages, is wonderful enough, 
and in some branches, at least, suc- 
cess has been very marked. In 
Fraser's Magazine for October 1872 
I gave a succinct account of the 
poetry of Norway since the year of 
Independence. I pointed out that 
four great figures have appeared on 
the horizon. Wergeland, a fiery, 
lyrical poet, represented the spirit 
of the new-born freedom; Welhaven, 
a reflective, analytical genius of the 
more polished order, led the critical 
or Conservative reaction. Since my 
notice was printed, Welhaven has 
passed away ; he died in November 
1873. Twomen remain ; Bjornsen, 
the novelist and dramaiic poet, and 
Ibsen, dramatist and satirist. Ibsen 
is the greatest genius that Norway 
has yet produced, and his works 
and those of Bjérnsen have a wider 
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circulation in Sweden and Denmark 
than the works of any of their own 
poets can boast. Thus the influence 
of Norse thought—and both these 
writers are extremely national— 
spreads through the North of 
Europe. No other branch of belles- 
lettres has been cultivated with 
much success. In science the Nor- 
wegian savants have held a place 
of much honour in Europe. Un- 
happily the past tense has to be 
made use of. The great names in 
science are the names of the dead. 
Among the historians of the Middle 
Ages, notably with reference to the 
North, Professor P. A. Munch took 
a very high place ; Michael Sars was 
one of the best known of marine 
zoologists; Keilhan had a Euro- 
pean reputation as a geologist; but 
all these and others of the highest 
rank belonged to the generation 
that has just passedaway. The last 
and most eminent of all, Professor 
Chr. Hansteen, the astronomer, 
died only last year at the great age 
of ninety, one of the many victims 
of 1873, that numbers some of the 
greatest of Norwegian contempora- 
ries among its dead. There is not 
much promise among the younger 
men of science. Learning lan- 
guishes at the University of 
Christiania. The pernicious dreams 
of Socialism occupy the minds of the 
younger students, and the levelling 
system of education advocated by 
the new teachers is as fatal to ex- 
cellence in attainment as it is 
abhorrent to those who have 
reaped their honours in the old 
legitimate way. 

The number of books published 
in Norway is curiously small. The 
firms are, without exception, con- 
ducted in a very quiet way ; and all 
the foremost authors—Ibsen, Bjérn- 
sen, Lie, Madame Thoresen, and 
others—now invariably send their 
books to Copenhagen to be brought 
out. This habit is not so fatal to 
intellectual individuality as one 
would be led to expect. The 
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Swedish and Danish publics just at 
present rave about what is Norse. 
If a poem or a story is only con- 
cerned with a mountain village or 
a group of Norwegian peasants, it is 
sure of being widely read. Hence 
the authors who live in Christiania 
have an audience fitted to their 
mind; and poem after poem, tale 
after tale, each descriptive of the 
laconic, sturdy peasant, with his 
noble, free heart, and his entire con- 
tempt for the fundamental principles 
of political economy, pour from the 
fashionable Gyldendal shop in Co- 
penhagen. But when the furore 
has subsided, when the long-suffer- 
ing Norwegian peasant is exhausted, 
it will be a curious thing to watch 
whether the literature of the North 
will take a new and original turn, 
or fade into complete insignificance. 
We hope, and we believe, the former. 
A certain laudable tendency to 
change of subject and width of 
interest has been shown this very 
year by the poet Ibsen, whose last 
great drama has for its theme a 
subject of general historical inte- 
rest—the progress and fate of the 
Emperor Julian. 

The newspaper press in Norway 
does not boast of so many triumphs 
as that of Denmark. The Danish 
papers, indeed, are exceptionally 
well printed and edited—as well, 
perhaps, as any journals in Europe 
outside our own dominions. But it 
is more than respectabiy conducted, 
and its power in the State is obvious. 
The first newspaper started in Nor- 
way was the Norske Intelligenz- 
Seddeler (Bulletin of Norse Intelli- 
gence), which saw the light on May 
25, 1763. This trumpery little 
affair, which has not and never had 
any character or colour, has lasted 
ever since, I cannot guess why, 
while newspapers conducted with 
power and talent have risen and set 
by its side. The chief Norwegian 
paper of the present day, beyond all 
fear of competition, is Morgenbladet 
(The Morning Paper), which was 
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founded in 1819, and at first con- 
fined to gossip and the belles-lettres, 
and without political bias; but in 
1831, falling into the hands of an 
able and enlightened editor, and 
stirred into activity by competition 
with other papers, it became very 
soon the acknowledged leader of the 
Conservative opposition, and has 
remained consistent to its principles 
ever since. It is now as influential 
as it has ever been, and is directed 
by a staff that includes some of the 
most promising of the younger 
writers in Norway. It is a matter 
of regret that all the reviews and 
magazines specially devoted to li- 
terary interests which have yet been 
started in Christiania, have failed 
to support themselves for more than 
a few months each. At present not 
one such is being published, and the 
interests of literature are left in the 
able hands of the sub-editors of 
Morgenbladet and Aftenbladet. But 
it should not be left solely to them, 
and there are many subjects of in- 
tellectual interest that cannot be 


treated at all exhaustively in a 


newspaper leader. No fewer than 
seventy-two newspapers are pub- 
lished within the bounds of Norway. 
Christiania possesses twelve, of 
which four are daily. Scarcely one 
of the little towns is too small to 
have its own Blad. It is amusing 
to know that three journals are 
published north of the Arctic Circle. 
One of these, the Hammerfests 
Tidende, is the product of what is 
certainly themostnortherly printing- 
press in the world, for Hammerfest 
lies directly under the North Cape, 
in the latitude of Baffin Bay and 
Novaia Zembla. One of the most 
useful, though least original, effu- 
sions of the Norwegian periodical 
press, has been the Skilling Magazin, 
founded in close imitation of our 
own Penny Magazine, and built up 
chiefly of materials drawn from 
what was thought most interesting 
in English journals of the same 
class. As a skilling is scarcely 
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worth a halfpenny, the enterprise is 
even more decidedly venturous, but 
it has existed and succeeded for 
nearly forty years. 

The fine arts are in their infancy 
among the Norwegians, with the 
one exception of landscape painting. 
In this they have attained a success 
so decided that a few words about 
it must not be omitted here. Chris- 
tiania, it need hardly be said, has no 
art-school of its own. Its painters 
invariably study abroad, and the 
centre at which most of them meet, 
and where they seem to find a con- 
genial settlement, is Diisseldorf, in 
the school that still preserves the 
traditions of Schadow and Hilde- 
brand. Their works may be fairly 
well studied in the National Gallery 
of Christiania, though some of the 
best are scarcely represented there. 
The influence of Germany has dead- 
ened, but it has not entirely quench- 
ed Norwegian individuality in art. 
The landscapes of Dahl, Gude, 
Morten Miiller, Fearnley, and the 
rest, agree in presenting one single 
octave of the harmony of Northern 
scenery. They are limited within 
sharply defined boundaries, but in- 
side these limitations they attain 
very high excellence. Our own 
latest school of landscape has studied 
so minutely the mysterious loveliness 
of delicate atmospheric colour, and 
the nuances of luxurious vegetation, 
that it is difficult for an Englishman 
to sympathise at once with the bald, 
hard paintings of Norway, where 
everything is sacrificed to form, and 
colour is as cold and conventional 
as possible. Yet attention, and that 
catholic desire to appreciate, which 
is essential in a critic of unfamiliar 
forms of culture, soon make mani- 
fest the genuine value of these 
pictures. The best masters of Norse 
landscape are Dahl and Gude ; 
the former has painted waterfalls 
with all the enthusiastic affection of 
a Ruysdael, and there is something 
truly grandiose and resonant about 
his cascades that the Dutch master 
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did not often equal. Gude has a 
softer, mellower style ; his beech- 
woods rise, tier after tier, melting 
away in infinite aérial perspective, 
but they are even more crude in 
colour than is usual among the 
Norwegians. One positively craves 
the amber of a fading sunset or the 
crimson and dark grey of a sunrise 
to light up the horizon over his 
monotonous umbrage. The curse 
of Diisseldorf,tasteless leaden colour- 
ing, has fallen heavily on him. It 
would be very well if the young art- 
students of Christiania had some- 
where else than Germany to look to 
for their education. A traveller in 
and around their fatherland is con- 
stantly struck with the wonderful 
beauty of the sky-colour. At dawn 
in summer, the unwasted twilight 
meets the violent golden light of 
morning with startling splendour, 
while in the west the flying blues 
and greys are blanched and harmo- 
nised. All day long the crude green 
ofthe foreground, which is just what 
the painters at present delight in 
giving us, is too inartistic for re- 
production, but at nightfall, when 
the long midsummer days pale into 
something that passes for night, 
the whole heaven from horizon to 
zenith turns rosy and pallid and 
golden, orthe wind blows thefoamof 
pellucid clouds up the clear sky, to 
take fire with the sunset, and burn 
into long purple bars and break 
into thin lines, tbehind which the 
glorious distances shine like an 
opal all night long. These effects, 
infinitely varied, indescribably ex- 
quisite and tender, the Norwegian 
landscape-painters might study all 
their lives, and happily exchange 
them for the very meritorious, but 
terribly cold and unsympathetic 
works that they learn to manipulate 
in the German Academies. 

An account of the development 
of modern culture in the North 
would be incomplete without 
a sketch of the very’ peculiar 
movement in education for the 
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masses which has been organised 
of late years. I refer to the 
institution of Popular High Schools 
(Folkehéiskoler). In order to realise 
in any degree the importance of 
these schools, it is needful briefly to 
explain where and how they arose, 
and what phase of the Scandinavian 
mind they illustrate and content. 
They are particularly suited to 
satisfy the craving of the extreme 
democracy of which we have already 
spoken; and it was in Denmark, 
where that democracy has developed 
in @ manner more signally rapid 
than anywhere else, that they were 
invented. The credit of the inven- 
tion lies with the poet-bishop, 
Grundtvig, who, in 1872, after a 
life of activity of almost unequalled 
length, died in the midst of his 
labours as ecclesiastic, politician, 
poet and socialist, having nearly ac- 
complished his ninetieth year. This 
remarkable man, who has left his 
stamp for good or for evil on almost 
every institution in Scandinavia, 
made it one of the chief labours of 
his life to rouse in the Northern 
peoples an intense, semi-religious 
confidence in their own glorious 
future. He taught them to consider 
the ‘Trefoil,’ as the Pan-Scan- 
dinavians delight to call the three 
sister-kingdoms, as forming one 
nation, destined in unity to carry 
out a mission of political revival 
throughout Europe. The notion 
has developed into a perfect cultus ; 
in 1864 it became the custom to 
describe Denmark as a sort of 
Messiah, stretched on thetree of woe, 
bleeding for the sins of Europe, but 
to rise again crowned with stars 
instead of thorns, and strong to 
blow the trumpet of regeneration 
over the pale anarchs of Europe. 
In Grundtvig’s lifetime, and among 
hisimmediate followers, this fanatic- 
ism ran side by side with a kind of 
exalted, pietistic Lutheranism, but 
now more and more it is found in 
opposition to religion altogether. 
The object of worship is the People, 
02 
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the sovereign masses, Foliet. This 
word is like the ‘O Midovah!’ of 
the Buddhists; at the mere sound 
heads and knees are reverently 
bowed. To show that we do not 
exaggerate, we translate some words 
from a speech by one of the 
Norwegian democrats: ‘ The People 
is absolute, and we must not only 
bow before its will, but it must 
even be worshipped by us, as in 
some sort a divine entity, which 
now manifests itself in cloudy glory, 
moving upon the face of the waters, 
now in more definite form dictates 
its mandates like an angel from 
heaven.’ Its greatness is a dogma ; 
its will, changing from day to day, 
the highest law ; its position with 
regard to the Popular High Schools, 
its most mysterious rite of initia- 
tion. 

It is quite time to give the reader 
some notion of what these extra- 
ordinary schools are, for to the 
uninitiated they seem the merest 
moonshine and madness. They are 
not many in number, but scattered 
here and there over the country, 
at the principal agricultural centres. 
The pupils, who range between 
seventeen and twenty years of age, 
comprise only young men in the 
winter and only young women in the 
summer, and the education to both 
sexes isthe same. The pupils come 
and live six months in the school; 
the men in the winter because they 
have leisure then, and the girls in 
the summer because their services 
are not then so necessary. The scho- 
lars are all the children of peasants 
(Binder), that is to say of the 
numerous small farmers who culti- 
vate their own land, and the small 
farmer, it must be recollected, is 
the person who just at present is 
the most important and influential 
in the whole State. What is taught 
at these schools is the most peculiar 
thing about them; all the pupils 
have been taught to read and write 
at the National Schools, and they 
have been prepared for Confirmation 
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and have passed that test, as every 
one must, in the North. But at the 
High School they learn nothing of 
all this ; the aim is to make up for 
the want of a university education, 
to place the whole youth of the 
nation on that level of general 
culture that has hitherto been at- 
tained exclusively by the Academic 
class. The design is wholly senti- 
mental. Nothing obviously useful, 
no science, no handicraft, is at- 
tempted in the schools; the pro- 
grammes of the various institu- 
tions read like the pamphlets of a 
transcendentalist, more than the 
suggestions of a minister of public 
education. What would have been 
thought of Mr. Forster, if he had 
expressed himself in such language 
as follows: ‘The schools that suc- 
ceed best are those that are the 
most poetical, those that can best 
lift the young into the range of 
wide horizons, those where there is 
most spiritual life, where the soul 
can best perform its labour of crea- 
tion, those where the heart can 
most passionately be lit with the 
flame of love, that may afterwards 
light the soul on the way of mighty 
performances.’ Or this: ‘ Wher- 
ever the impulse of the People 
urges, an irapulse that may vary 
in different times and places, there 
lies the sphere of the High School, 
and to that must the teacher, adapt 
himself.’ In fact it is just a kind 
of Lilliput levée that they want to 
organise. The grown-up people are 
to go to bed at seven o’clock, and 
the children are to manage the 
house and order the meals. The 
subjects taught at these schools are 
chiefly the history and _ballad- 
poetry of the country, with singing 
and recitation, but above all pa- 
triotism and adoration for Folket. 
If any pupils wish to learn a science, 
lectures are given on that science; 
and as soon as the pupils are bored, 
the lectures are abandoned. This 
marvellous system has existed and 
flourished for more than thirty years 
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in Denmark ; in Norway it is quite 
a@ new importation, but it has al- 
ready begun to thrive and spread 
its roots around, being doubtless 
one of those noxious weeds that 
are proverbial for growing apace. 

One of the great Danish leaders 
of the movement has drawn a 
parallel between its function and 
that of John the Baptist. ‘ Like 
him, it will turn the hearts of 
the fathers to the children and 
the children’s to the fathers, will 
revive the memory of the great 
men that have done noble deeds 
in the past, and make way for 
the prophet who is to come.’ 
Who or what this prophet, this 
Messiah, about whose coming so 
much is hinted in dark sayings 
upon a harp, is, the present writer 
dare not allow himself to guess. 
Europe, they tell us, is dying, its 
civilisation is waning away ; Russia 
flies back into barbarism ; the Greeco- 
Roman peoples are lost in the net 
of Popery; England grows old over 
her money-bags; France, like the 
scorpion, is stinging herself todeath; 
Germany grows torpid, like the 
vampire after a blood-feast. Scan- 
dinavia alone, fresh and young, 
waves the white banner over the 
battle-fields of the past, and preaches 
good tidings and the dawn of a new 
era. There is enough of this kind 
of thing to drive one mad, an 
insane gurgle of infinite self-com- 
placency that augurs excessively ill 
for the future of the North. 
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In filling up this desultory sketch 
of the present condition of Norway, 
I have felt constrained to point out 
distinctly how much that is dan- 
gerous is to be found in the present 
attitude of its masses. The culti- 
vated classes have much to dread, 
much need of circumspection and 
prudence, if they will not permit 
the majority to drag them down 
into ruin. Norway is a little nation, 
weak in experience, limited in re- 
sources. Yet, if the people would 
but recognise the fact, she is rich 
amid her poverty, in the upright- 
ness and nobility of heart that her 
men and women have inherited 
from a long succession of ancestors. 
Without a large share of greatness 
of soul, of humanity, of moral 
sanity, her people would not have 
been preserved so long from excesses 
of the kind that have defiled demo- 
cratic movements in most of the 
Continental nations. Sentiments 
worthy of the wildest ‘red’ that 
ever crouched behind a Parisian 
barricade are quietly promulgated 
in the light of Norwegian day, and 
no one’s life or limb is injured or 
even menaced. No doubt at this 
moment Norway is passing through 
a dangerous crisis, but there are 
not wanting sterling sense and true, 
wise patriotism, among the leaders 
of her public thought, and we have 
good hope that the sound sense of 
the few will outweigh the fantastic 
theories and dangerous experiments 
of the many. 
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THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS AND THEIR LESSON-BOOKS. 


HERE is a natural curiosity 
among Englishmen to know 
something concerning the secular 
education imparted by the religious 
orders to the Roman Catholic youth 
of this country. We all know how 
the political disasters of eighty 
years have only inspired the Church 
of Rome with a more eager desire 
to recover her lost dominion over 
the intellect of the world. It is 
only in accordance with the wisdom 
which usually governs her policy 
that, having lost the force of arms, 
she should try, through the agency 
of popular education, to wield the 
force of opinion. Her position as 
an educator is certainly surrounded 
with peculiar difficulties, because she 
has to undo the whole work of 
three centuries, the most creative in 
all history, and must therefore 
reconstruct European society from 
the very foundation. At the be- 


ginning of the sixteenth century, 


in every part of Western Europe, 
the Church of Rome occupied a 
supreme position. The Reformation 
followed ; and though, in the seven- 
teenth century, the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in narrowing considerably 
the original borders of Protestant- 
ism, the eighteenth recommenced 
the long history of Papal disasters, 
till now, in the nineteenth century, 
the dominion of the world has 
wholly fallen away from Papal 
hands, the laity of every Catholic 
country having repudiated the 
principles on which the ecclesiastical 
power is founded, the great books, 
the great works of art, and the 
great schemes of men being no 
longer Catholic ; and, as if to crown 
a century of almost continuous dis- 
asters, the political sceptre of the 
world has within three years passed 
into exclusively Protestant hands. 
Under circumstances so peculiarly 
grave and momentous, it is only 
natural that the Church of Rome 


should organise new methods to 
recover her influence not alone in 
Protestant, but also in purely 
Catholic countries, where she finds 
herself face to face with a state of 
society in which everything is under 
discussion, alike the dogmas of 
religion and the maxims of moral 
and political action, and in which a 
strong party is contending for the 
independence of reason, the rights 
of science, the progress of society, 
and the blessings of civilisation, 
while the proletaires, combining a 
Julian-like intolerance with a 
Lucian-like blasphemy, threaten, as 
they said in other days, to hang the 
last king with the entrails of the 
last priest, and to overturn the 
very framework of society itself. 

If Europe is to be saved from 
atheism and the revolution, the 
question naturally arises, What is 
likely to be the probable character 
and tendency of the training impart- 
edin the schools and colleges of the 
Church ? We cannot be mistaken in 
supposing that the Syllabus will sup- 
ply the groundwork of this train- 
ing—that Syllabus which, while 
condemning ideas which are the 
outflow of Liberal schools in the 
Church itself connected more or 
less directly with Giinther’s philo- 
sophy, declares an uncompromising 
hostility to modern civilisation, and 
to every idea popularly identified 
with progress, with civil liberty, 
and with the advance of science and 
thought. But we cannot suppose 
that the doctrines of the Syllabus 
can be immediately or universally 
applied, and especially in Protestant 
countries, where the Catholic priest- 
hood must still be guilty—at least, 
for awhile—of assuming the sacred- 
ness of popular rights and the 
sovereignty of the people; accept- 
ing, with more or less _ sincerity, 
that great body of modern ideas 
which is in fact of English origin, 
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and which forms at this hour the 
substratum of all European. and 
American political thought. We 
cannot expect, then, that the educa- 
tion imparted by the religious orders 
in Great Britain and Ireland will 
follow so rigidly the hard lines of 
the Syllabus, though we should ex- 
pect in the progress of time to find 
the Catholic school literature of all 
countries more and more shaped 
and moulded in obedience to that 
living authority which is superior 
to all history, to all learning, and to 
all evidence. 

As to the success of this new 
educational crusade, the question 
resolves itself into this: Will it be 
possible to recover the allegiance of 
the world by lies, and especially a 
world growing every day in its re- 
gard for facts, and eager to discover 
the truth of fact as distinguished 
from the truth of opinion? This is 
really the question before us. For, if 
we are to judge by the lesson-books 
used in Roman Catholic schools, un- 
connected with the State, which are 
intended to breathe an ecclesiastical 
spirit into the whole body of secular 
education, the object is to emas- 
culate philosophy and poetry, to 
mutilate and interpolate the page 
of history till its darker or more 
startling warnings lose their signi- 
ficance, and to give just as much 
knowledge of the natural sciences 
as will counteract the influence and 
dispel the charm of their noveltyand 
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grandeur, to inspire just as much 
taste for the arts as may train the 
senses to take delight in pompous 
processions and empty decorations, 
without permitting the mind to go 
deep enough into their study to feel 
the worthlessness of tawdry and 
flaunting ceremonies. These are 
duties which the Church of Rome 
wisely trusts to no profane hand, 
but reserves to herself as most able 
to fulfil them. 

We have been led into this strain 
of remark by a very careful perusal 
of the lesson-books of the Christian 
Brothers,' who are understood to be 
a Jesuit arm exclusively engaged 
in the work of education. We are 
informed by the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Primary Edu- 
cation in Ireland, that the Order 
arose in Waterford in 1802, that 
there are 23,000 boys under the in- 
struction of the Brothers, that a few 
of the schools were at one time 
connected with the Irish National 
Board of Education, but were 
obliged to withdraw from it on ac- 
count of the restrictions imposed on 
the religious element of their sys- 
tem.? We shall presently under- 
stand the significance of these re- 
strictions. Now, when we remember 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
are determined, if possible, to obtain 
for Ireland a purely denominational 
system of primary education, in 
place of the non-sectarian system 
administered by the present Na- 
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tional Board, and are eager to em- 
ploy the religious orders of both 
sexes to a greater extent than at 
present in the work of primary in- 
struction, it may be profitable to 
examine the complexion of that 
education which is at present im- 
parted under a purely clerical sys- 
tem. The Christian Brothers have 
created a complete school literature 
for their own use; and we are in- 
formed by the Report of the Royal 
Commission already referred to, 
that their books are so popular as 
to be used in the Catholic schools 
of other countries besides Ireland.’ 
These books are as anti-Protestant 
as they are anti-English in their 
tone. We shall now proceed to 
examine them separately. 

There is nothing particularly 
objectionable in the more rudimen- 
tary lesson-books. They are, of 
course, thoroughly Roman Catholic 
in tone, and therefore unfitted for 
the purposes of Protestant in- 
struction. The Second Book of 
Reading Lessons contains a few 
stories intended to exalt the Catho- 
lic faith, a number of moral lessons 
commending the Mass and the Cate- 
chism, and a few hymns in honour 
of the Virgin, St. Joseph, and St. 
Bridget. The Third Book of 
Reading Lessons contains a large 
number of beautiful pieces, both in 
prose and in verse, many of them 
by Protestant authors. Those by 
Roman Catholic authors are chiefly 
designed to glorify the Church, 
with its institutions, its religious 
orders, and its martyrs. Cardinal 
Wiseman contributes several pieces 
in his usual florid style; and such 
writers as Moore, Gerald Griffin, 
and D. F. M’Carthy supply scraps 
of Irish history that are well fitted 
to foster a national spirit racy of 
the soil. 
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The Historical Class-Book is the 
most important of all the lesson- 
books issued by the Christian 
Brothers, and demands a very care- 
ful examination at our hands. Of 
course, it is quite impossible that we 
can do more than refer to some half- 
dozen passages, but these fairly re- 
present the character and tendency 
of the entire book. The usual plan 
of the authors when they approach 
critical questions is to explain away 
what they cannot deny, to omit 
altogether what they cannot explain 
away, and to fling the falsest ac- 
cusations broadcast against ll, 
whether Protestants or Liberal 
Catholics, who oppose Ultramontan- 
ism. Of course, in an historical book, 
intended for the instruction of 
young Irishmen, the famous Bull of 
Pope Adrian IV. could not be al- 
together passed over in silence. 
The authors do not venture, like 
Father Burke, to deny the existence 
of the Bull, but they affirm, without 
one atom of proof, that Adrian 
made the grant of Ireland to Henry 
II. on representations afterwards 
found to be false. If so, why then 
did another Pope, Alexander III., 
twenty years after, when there had 
been sufficient time to ascertain the 
facts, confirm the grant? Did not 
Pope Alexander expressly say— 
‘The grants of our predecessors, 
which are known to have been 
made on reasonable grounds, are 
worthy to be confirmed by a per- 
manent sanction’? Let the Irish 
know that they have two Popes to 
thank for what they call the tyranny 
of seven hundred years. Again, 
the Historical Class-Book gives an 
account of the noble stand for liberty 
made by Cardinal Langton, at the 
head of the Engjish nobles, in 
opposition to the tyranny of King 
John. But there is not a word of 


* We should like to know whether they are used in any of the Roman Catholic 


schools of England, under the new Education Act. 


Strange to say, Mr. Allies, the 


Secretary of the Catholic Poor School Committee, when examined in Ireland, could not 
be induced to tell the Royal Commission what history was used in the Roman Catholic 


schools of England. 
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the attitude of the Pope towards the 
Cardinal and the noble rebels. We 
are not told that Pope Innocent ITI. 
issued a Bull, dated 1215 .D., annul- 
' ling Magna Charta, suspending the 
Cardinal, and cursing the Charter, 
the patriots, the peers, the bishops, 
and the City of London. For the 
authors are resolved to admit 
nothing to the prejudice of the 
Church of Rome. We had always 
believed that the Low Countries at 
one time suffered greatly from the 
tyranny of Spain; but the Brothers, 
in speaking of Holland, simply say : 
‘That country, which had been 
dependent on Spain ever since the 
accession of Charles V., began to 
shake off the yoke in 1566, under 
the pretence of political and reli- 
gious tyranny.’ The pretence, in- 
deed! Asif Father Paul had not 
computed that, from the time the 
Edict of Charles V. was promul- 
gated against the Reformers, there 
were 50,000 persons hanged, be- 
headed, or burnt alive, on account 
of religion, in the Netherlands 
alone. 

It appears, according to the 
Christian Brothers, thatthe Emperor 
Sigismund was perfectly justified 
in disregarding his safe-conduct 
given to Huss, the Bohemian re- 
former, who was burnt alive by 
the fathers of Constance, because 
‘Huss repeatedly infringed the con- 
ditions of the safe-conduct he had 
received.’ There is not the slight- 
est foundation for the story. If 
there was no breach of faith in the 
case, why did the Council urge the 
Emperor to withdraw his safe-con- 
duct? And why did it try to get 
over the difficulty by the false asser- 
tion that Huss had not received the 
safe-conduct till a fortnight after 
his arrest? Why was the Emperor 
80 indignant with the fathers when 
he heard of the reformer’s arrest, 
and why did he threaten to break 
the prison and leave Constance alto- 
gether? Aschbach, a Roman Ca- 
tholic writer, admits that Sigismund 
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sacrificed his personal honour for the 
good of Christendom ; and Schwab, 
another Roman Catholic, repro- 
bates the conduct of those writers 
who try to explain away the breach 
of faith. But no Jesuit writer has 
ever been guilty of such weakness. 

Historians are generally agreed 
that Queen Mary of England burnt 
nearly three hundred persons alive at 
the stake onaccountof their religious 
opinions. The Christian Brothers 
cannot deny the facts, but they are 
greatly puzzled to know what vin- 
dication or excuse is possible under 
the circumstances. We are told 
that when Mary came to the throne 
‘she expressed her determination 
not to interfere with the religious 
opinions of her subjects ’—which 
was probable enough, as she was 
not then quite sure of her position ; 
but we usually judge of people by 
their acts rather than by their pro- 
fessions. We are further told that 
‘when the question of punishing 
with death the leading fanatics was 
first introduced into the Council, 
she gave the most decided opposi- 
tion, in which she was supported 
by the Cardinal-Legate.’ What is 
the authority for this statement ? 
And what is its value against the 
facts admitted by the Christian 
Brothers themselves that ‘Mary 
had, indeed, given a general con- 
sent ’—whatever that may mean in 
a head of the State !—“‘ to the exe- 
cution of the laws for the suppres- 
sion of heresy ; but she by no means 
intended ’—(how can we judge of 
her intentions but by her acts or 
her words ?)—‘ that they should be 
used with unnecessary rigour, and 
never hesitated to pardon her ene- 
mies.’ Mary must have been the 
most ill-used of Sovereigns, when 
she could not command the obedi- 
ence of her Council or restrain their 
bloodthirsty severity. Butthe whole 
statement is perfectly gratuitous. 
Then we are informed that the real 
authors of ‘the severities ’—(they 
are only ‘severities’ in Mary’s reign, 
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but they are always called ‘per- 
secutions ’ in the reign of Elizabeth) 
—‘were the majority of Mary’s 
Council and Parliament, men in- 
fluenced by political, not religious 
motives.’ Was it political or reli- 
gious motives that led Gardiner to 
obtain for the Bishops’ Courts their 
long-desired privilege of arbitrary 
arrest and discretionary punish- 
ment? Was it not an Kcclesiasti- 
cal Court, in which sat Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tonstal and three other pre- 
lates, that sent Hooper and Rogers 
to the stake? And, as if the 
Bishops’ Courts had not been suffi- 
ciently rigorous, did not Mary ap- 
point a commission by her own 
prerogative—for the temper of Par- 
liament was not then to be trusted 
—more effectually to extirpate 
heresy in England? We do not 


enter into the question of Cardinal 
Pole’s connection with the Marian 
persecutions farther than to say 
that not a Bishops’ Court could sit 
in the kingdom without his autho- 
rity, and that Archbishop Parker, 


who knew him well, called him in 
after days carnifew et flagellum 
Ecclesia Anglicane. But why should 
the Christian Brothers be so anxi- 
ous to free the Church of Rome 
from the shame of these persecu- 
tions, when the Syllabus of Pius 
IX. authoritatively condemns the 
practice of tolerating a diversity of 
worship in Catholic States, and ex- 
pressly denounces, in the 24th pro- 
position, the opinion that ‘the 
Church has no power of employing 
force, nor has she any temporal 
power direct or indirect’? If they 
walk very gingerly over the ground 
of the Marian ‘severities,’ they are 
quite bold in denouncing the ‘ per- 
secutions’ of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Mary’s severities were di- 
rected by political and not religi- 
ous motives, but Elizabeth’s by re- 
ligious and not political motives. 
Of course, they throw out no hint 
that Pope Pius V. sanctioned the 
murder of Elizabeth—that, to use 
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Dr. Déllinger’s words, ‘a succes- 
sion of Popes sanctioned the assas- 
sination of heretical sovereigns, 
and that one actually instigated 
attempts upon the hfe of Queen 
Elizabeth.’ 

It is easy to guess the version 
the Christian Brothers give of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. We 
are simply informed in a few words 
that ‘the evil was sadly increased 
in 1572 by the massacre on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, in which many 
hundred Protestants were, by an 
act of cruel retaliation, immolated 
to the resentment and vengeance 
of the Court.’ (P. 355.) Then, 
in a foot-note, as if the matter were 
far too trivial for the text, Lingard 
is quoted as fixing the numbers 
slain at about 1,600, while the 
writers themselves assure us that, 
according to Huguenot writers, they 
were variously estimated at 70,000, 
30,000, 20,000, or 15,000: a Sstate- 
ment suspiciously resembling that 
of Lingard himself, when he ac- 
tually, either in his ignorance or 
his audacity, classed De Thon, 
Perefixe, and Papire Masson—all 
Roman Catholics—among the Hnu- 
guenot writers who had made similar 
calculations, But the Christian 
Brothers are at pains to assure us 
—‘one thing, however, is certain, 
that religion had nothing to do with 
the massacre, whether as a motive 
or an encouragement.’ Generally, 
they follow Lingard, who follows 
the Abbé Caveyrac, but here they 
outdo all the apologists of the mas- 
sacre. It is quite needless to re- 
open the question. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, though the Brothers 
are quite silent upon the point, that 
whether the slain Huguenots were 
1,600 or 100,000, or whether the 
motives of their murderers were 
political or religious, Pope Gregory 
rewarded the messenger who brought 
the tidings from Paris with 4 
hundred crowns, issued a Bull com- 
mending the work of vengeance, 
and, praying Charles [X. to com- 
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plete what he had so well begun, 
brought Vasari from Florence to 

int the massacre on the walls of 
the Sistine Chapel, and struck a 
medal in honour of the event. There 
was a time when Catholics gloried 
in the massacre, and De Thou’s 
History was put in the Index 
because he condemned it ; but after 
the Church of Rome lost the power 
of arms, and found she must hence- 
forth appeal to opinion, the motive 
that planned the massacre prompted 
the lie, and attempts began to be 
made to explain it away. The 
German Jesuit Biner and the Papal 
historian Piatti, just a century 
ago, were the last unflinching apolo- 
gists of it. 

The authors of the Historical 
Class-Book speak of Louis XIV. in 
terms of the most extravagant 
landation, commending especially 
‘the zeal which he evinced for the 
interests of religion,’ and vindicating 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which drove 500,000 Protestants 
out of France. It appears Louis 
was very religious, for ‘as for him- 
self, although his personal conduct 
was not always irreproachable, he, 
however, always remained strongly 
attached to religion.” We know 
all about his relations with Madame 
de Montespan, and how the Protes- 
tants, thanks to Jesuit theology, 
were given over to persecution as 
an atonement for his private frail- 
ties. But the authors are almost 
entirely silent about Louis XV. It 
would have been awkward, perhaps, 
to refer to the pious king who kept 
the Pare aua Cerfs. 
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achievement of the Christian Bro- 
thers is to rob the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion of its terrors, and present it in 
a light altogether new to a genera- 
tion that has believed in Limborch 
and Llorente. They seem to have 
taken Dr. Manning for their text 
when he talked of the ‘ fabulous 
cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition.’ 
We are informed (p. 329) that ‘the 
Inquisition forms no part of the 
Catholic creed or the obligatory 
discipline of the Church ’—that it 
‘was rather civil than ecclesiastical 
in its origin’—a fact quite new 
to history, for it was entirely from 
the beginning in the hands of 
ecclesiastics, the Dominican monks, 
or Domini Canes, as they loved to 
be called. ‘ We find, it is true, that 
it was established in some Catholic 
States as a political engine to 
maintain the unity of religion within 
their limits, and remove from them 
the disturbances occasioned by 
newly invented systems ; but this 
was commonly done either at the 
request or by the authority of the 
sovereigns themselves, of King 
Ferdinand in Spain (A.D. 1480), of 
John III. in Portugal (4.D. 1557).’ 
Of course, we should never suspect 
from this innocent statement that 
Popes had anything to do with the 
establishment of such ‘ political en- 
gines’ for securing the religious 
unity of kingdoms. Happily, the 
history of the matter is undeniable. 
The Inguisition was founded by a 
Pope, continued by Popes, extended 
by Popes, and, in the midst of its 
most shocking atrocities, no Pope 
was ever found to lift a voice 


But, perhaps, the most daring against it. The princes resisted a 


‘In an Appendix (p. 605) they say: ‘ The Edict of Nantes was revoked; and as the 
factions and hostile spirit of the Huguenot ministers was too well known to be safely 
tolerated, such of their number as refused to abjure their tenets within the space of two 
months were commanded to quit the kingdom. As to the other Protestants, they were not 
only allowed, but even encouraged to remain in France, where they might freely carry on 
their business and commerce as before, and enjoy their property and their civil rights under 
the protection of the law, “‘ without being troubled and vexed on account of their religion.” ’ 

his whole passage, as everybody knows, is a monstrous tissue of lies. Mr. Smiles’s second 


book, lately published, on the persecutions of the Huguenots who remained in France 
after the Revocation, is the best answer to this statement. 
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tribunal so dreadful in its power, 
but the Popes threatened them with 
excommunication. France, Venice, 
and Austria kept it in check, and 
Napoleon I. finally destroyed it in 
Italy and Spain at the beginning 
of the present century. But why 
do the Christian Brothers mention 
only the names of the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal? Had the 
Popes no hand in establishing the 
Inguisition in the Peninsula? It 
is true that in 1480 a.p. Ferdinand 
and Isabella introduced into Spain 
that tribunal of intolerance which 
Innocent III. and Gregory IX, 
more than two centuries before, 
had called into being and perfected 
for its work of destruction ; ‘but 
they did it by the authority of Pope 
Sextus IV., who made the famous 
Torquemada Inquisitor - General. 
It was likewise introduced into 
Portugal by the authority of Pope 
Paul IIT. at the request of King 
John III. Was the Inquisition, then, 
more civil than ecclesiastical in its 
origin ? 

But the Christian Brothers are 
shocked at the ideas that Protes- 
tants entertain of an institution 
that never shed a drop of human 
blood. They tell us that ‘the In- 
quisition was never authorised to 
pass sentence of death or of muti- 
lation upon any person: this power 
resided entirely and solely in the 
civil authority.’ Of course, we 
understand all this: Balmez, a 
Spanish ecclesiastic, asserts that, 
‘though armed with an intolerant 
tribunal, the Popes never shed a 
drop of innocent blood:’ which is 
the same as if we should say, after 
running a man through the body, 
that we did not do it, but our 
sword did it. Do these Jesuits 
imagine they can throw dust in our 
eyes? Was not the civil magis- 
trate the mere hangman of the 
Inquisition, with no more power to 
enquire into the justice of sentences 
than Calcraft to revise the sentences 
of our judges? He burnt the here- 
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tics without the formality of a new 
trial, and was not even supplied 
with a copy of the process which 
sent them to the stake. If the 
civil magistrate declined to carry 
out the sentence, the Inquisition 
could compel him by ecclesiastical 
censure, for Pope Innocent VIIL., 
by a rescript beginning Dilectus 
Filius, said: ‘We enjoin and com. 
mand the said secular officials, under 
the penalty of excommunication 
and other ecclesiastical censures, 
that within six days, after they 
shall be legally required, they 
regularly execute the sentences 
pronounced by you against such 
heretics, without seeing the said 
processes carried on by you and 
without allowing any appeal.’ Yet 
the Popes never shed one drop of 
blood! But the Christian Brothers 
remind us of the touching tender- 
ness with which the heretic was 
handed over to the civil power for 
execution. ‘Even in this case 
the Inquisitors recommended the 
wretched individual to the mercy 
of the secular judge.’ What a cruel 
mockery of God and man! If 
they did not intend the heretic to 
be burnt, why did they bring him 
out in a coat painted over with 
flames, why did they compel the 
magistrate to execute a sentence to 
which they were themselves op- 
posed, and why, above all, in Rome, 
where the civil and ecclesiastical 
authority rested in the same hands, 
was the petition of the tender In- 
quisitors never granted f 

Our authors seem, however, to 
have some misgiving as to the 
hopelessness of their cause, for 
they add: ‘Even admitting that 
some Inquisitors, from time to 
time, acted with excessive rigour, 
which led to certain abuses and un- 
justifiable conclusions, still it is true 
that these proceedings should be 
charged only to the individuals in 
question, but not to the tribunal 
itself, fairly considered in its nature, 
its end, and its regulations.’ Has 
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there ever been an instance of a 
Pope issuing a Bull to restrain ‘ the 
excessive rigour’ of individuals who 
usurped the power of the tribunal ? 
And if it be true, as Llorente says, 
that no fewer than 32,000 indivi- 
duals were burnt alive by the In- 
quisition in Spain from its origin till 
its suppression, is this ‘excessive 
rigour’ to be charged to individuals 
or to the tribunal? Again, we are 
told, ‘ These abuses, whatever they 
were’—the Brothers are evidently 
in doubt whether there were any 
abuses—‘ might be ascribed to the 
civil, but not to the ecclesiastical 

wer ’—as if successive Popes had 
not hounded on the civil power to 
do hangman’s work—‘much less 
could they be imputed to the 
Catholic Church at large, of which 
the Church of Spain is but a por- 
tion’ — surely they ought if the 
Popes, who instigated the cruelties 
of the Inquisition by their Bulls, 
stand in an official relation to the 
whole Catholic Church, including 
that of Spain—‘ or to the Roman 


See in particular, since the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome greatly differed from 
that of Spain, and always displayed 
such moderation, indulgence, and 
meekness as to astonish the French 


infidels themselves.’ If there was 
less burning of heretics at Rome 
than elsewhere, it was because 
heretics took good care to avoid 
the centre of Catholicism. But 
heretics were burnt there neverthe- 
less. 

We shall next proceed to notice 
the Treatise on Modern Geography, 
published by the Christian Brothers, 
and used in all their schools. It is 
constructed with a thoroughly sec- 
tarian design, and sets forth the 
social and intellectual condition of 
all countries in a way to exalt 
Romanism and disparage Protes- 
tantism. But this is not its only 
peculiarity : it seems specially con- 
structed to train up a nation of 
Irish Repealers. Father Grace told 
the Royal Commissioners that the 
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Christian Brothers did not meddle 
with politics. We prefer to judge 
them by their published works. Of 
course we would naturally expect 
an Irish Geography to be specially 
ample in its information about 
Treland, and we are accordingly 
gratified at the evident pains taken 
to illustrate its archeology, its round 
towers, its churches, its cromlechs, 
its Celtic names and celebrities. But 
the authors are particularly caréful 
to represent the country as only 
prosperous before the Union, and 
as backward and decaying ever 
since, and extracts are given laying 
the blame at the door of the British 
Government. We are informed 
that ‘ previous to the Union, Dublin 
contained a population of 300,000, 
and was the constant residence of 
271 spiritual and temporal peers, 
and 300 Members of the House of 
Commons. At present (1861) the 
population is only 258,360, and only 
six peers and from fifteen to twenty 
Members of Parliament have settled 
dwellings within its precincts.’ Of 
course, the cause of this decline in 
the social splendour of Dublin is the 


‘Union between England and Ireland, 


but the authors have not the fair- 
ness to tell us of the progress of the 
country at large since the Union. 
Is Dublin Ireland? Was not 
Dublin’s greatness fostered before 
the Union by all sorts of artificial 
expedients? Was not the whole 
country taxed for the benefit of the 
city of Dublin? No doubt, the 
West End of Dublin did suffer by 
the Union, but the statistics of the 
last seventy years show a progres- 
sive increase in the wealth of the 
country at large. The prosperity 
of Ireland before the Union is 
altogether fabulous, even during the 
eighteen years (1782—1800) to 
which Home Rulers point back as 
their golden age; for though agri- 
culture then prospered, because it 
obtained the advantages of a high 
market in war-time, and the industry 
of Protestant Ulster was almost as 
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conspicuous then as it is now, trade 
and commerce declined, and do- 
mestic manufactures languished, as 
is proved by the petitions addressed 
to the Irish Legislature. The 
authors carefully ignore all modern 
statistics whatever, and especially 
those of Dr. Hancock, which prove 
the progress of the country, but 
insert in a foot-note a passage from 
the Encyclopedia of Geography, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1844, to prove 
that Ireland is backward in produc- 
tive industry, and the conduct of 
England to Ireland is assigned as 
the chief cause. There is not the 
slightest allusion to the greater 
prosperity, thrift, and enterprise of 
Ulster, because it would compromise 
the sectarian design of the book to 
praise the work of Protestantism. 
It would not suit the Nationalist 
tendencies of the Brothers to tell 
how Irish whisky, Irish porter, 
Irish felt, Irish frieze, Irish horses, 
Irish hams and bacon, and, more 
important than all, Irish linens, 
command the markets of the world. 
We have a reference to the ‘ Pro- 
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duce’ of the country,” but by its 
omissions it is a complete mis- 
representation of facts.° 

Of course, it is natural to expect 
that Irishmen should appreciate 
all the fine points of their own 
national character; and, accordingly, 
we find the Quarterly Review quoted 
in confirmation of a very handsome 
piece of national flattery. This is 
so far well. But, under the corre. 
sponding section of ‘ Character’ in 
Scotland, a quotation from a Scotch 
writer is dexterously used to stab 
the Scotch: ‘In the large towns 
there is found much moral deteriora. 
tion.’ Perhaps the criminal statis. 
tics of Scotland, which represent 
the Irish prisoners as proportionally 
the more numerous, throw some 
light upon the circumstances of this 
moral deterioration. Similarly, the 
Brothers are careful to confess the 
sins of such Protestant nations as 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
when they say that ‘the Danes 
are charged with intemperance, a 
vice not uncommon in some other 
northern nations,’ while they are 


5 We have not seen a later edition than that of 1861, though we have no doubt a later does 


exist. 


There is an important note at the foot of p. 55 which points significantly to the 
decline of the Irish fisheries, in much the same spirit as our modern Home Rulers. 


We 


are often reminded of the liberal grants made by the Imperial Government to the Scotch 
fisheries as contrasted with its niggardly encouragement of those of Ireland. What are 
the facts? Ex uno disce omnes. The Civil Service estimates for 1873-4, p. 140, show 
the cost of the Scotch fisheries, including 2,200/. for the cost of a Government cutter and 
boats to do police duties, to be 9,512/., or, without this extra cost, 7,3127. But the curers 
of herrings have to get their barrels branded with the Crown stamp, as certifying that 
the curing is done according to the rules laid down by the Fishery Board, and have to 
pay fees for each barrel so branded. These fees paid into the Exchequer amounted to 
7,049/. in 1872-3, and are estimated at the same sum for 1873-4; so that the total sum 
which Scotland gets for the Fishery Board (all its members being unpaid) and inspec- 
tors, clerks, and all other officers, is 2637. annually. The cost of the cutters should be 
properly charged to the Navy account, for they are employed just as troops may be 
employed to quell disturbances on land. In connection with the Scotch grant, there is a 
further grant of 3,000/, in aid of piers and quays. Now, at p. 151 we find grants 
for the inspectors of Irish fisheries amounting to 2,348/. 16s.; but no fees are returned 
to the Exchequer from the parties benefited. With respect to harbours, fishery, piers, 
&c., Ireland gets large sums for which Scotland gets no equivalent grants. At p. 59 
these grants are given in detail and amount to 17,910/., which sum represents merely an 
instalment of the estimates Parliament has agreed to give as the works proceed. It 
is true that at p. 52 there is a grant of 9,000/. for Anstruther Harbour in Scotland, 
which was formed by Government devoting to it the annual grant of 3,000/. a year. 
The works executed by the Government engineers proved to be of insufficient strength, 
and were overwhelmed by the sea. This sum of 9,000/. is to restore the works. This 
simple statement of facts shows that Ireland, in spite of Home Rule misrepresentations, 
is highly favoured, as compared with Scotland, in all matters connected with harbours 
and fisheries, 
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perfectly silent upon the Irishman’s 
weakness for whisky. 

The Geography is as remarkable 
for its omissions as for its direct 
misrepresentations.. We should ex- 

ct when it was giving us the 
‘History’ of the country, it would 
have mentioned the share of Pope 
Adrian in the origination of Celtic 
misfortunes. There is merely a 
simple reference to King Henry II., 
but none to the Pope. In the brief 
abstract of English history, there is 
no reference whatever to Queen 
Mary’s persecutions, but we are told 
of ‘the tyranny of Henry VIII. and 
the change of the national religion ; 
the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by her cousin, Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ In the account of Spain, 
there is no reference to the Inquisi- 
tion, but a most audacious falsehood 
is told about ‘ the toleration offered 
by the law’ to Protestants, as if we 
had not heard in our own time of 
the imprisonment and punishment 
of Matamoros and Alhama, under 
the reign of Queen Isabella. There 
is no allusion under the head of 
Belgian History to the revolting 
cruelties practised against the Pro- 
testants in the Low Countries by 
Philip II. : we are merely told that 
‘in 1579, it revolted from the 
Spanish Government,’ but imme- 
diately afterwards there is a refer- 
ence to the struggle in 1830 that 
led to the separation of Holland 
and Belgium: ‘The Belgians, be- 
coming discontented with this in- 
tolerant Government, in 1830 threw 
off the galling yoke.’ We suspect 
the yoke of Philip II. was a little 
more galling than that of William 
of Orange, if history is no better 
than an old almanac. Under the 
head of ‘ France’ there is no allu- 
sion to the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and to the Dragon- 
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nades, but simply a quiet but com- 
prehensive allusion to ‘the civil 
wars occasioned by the Huguenots.’ 
The authors tell us of the massacres 
of the Catholic clergy at the French 
Revolution, but not a word of other 
memorable massacres two hundred 
years earlier, or of the Huguenot 
clergy hanged and shot by the pious 
Louis XIV. In fact, the whole 
book represents the Protestants and 
the infidels as uniformly persecuting 
the poor Catholics, and nowhere 
from its first till its last page is there 
the acknowledgment that Catholic- 
ism ever lifted its hand against 
Protestantism, either withthe sword 
or by the Inquisition. 

Perhaps there is no part of the 
Geography more audaciously false 
and Jesuitical than that which at- 
tempts to vindicate the Church of 
Rome in the case of the philosopher 
Galileo. The Christian Brothers go 
into the matter at length. (Pp. 317- 
9.) They deny that Galileo was 
arraigned for his science or religion 
at all, but for disobedience and 
obstinacy. It matters little for 
the reputation of the Church 
whether this was so or not, because 
he was condemned by the Inquisition 
for his disobedience and obstinacy 
in continuing to teach that the 
earth moved round the sun con- 
trary to the science of Pope Urban 
VIII. Our authors try to escape 
by confounding two different pro- 
cesses of the Inquisition: one in 
1616, when Pope Urban expressly 
condemned the now universally ac- 
cepted doctrine of science ; the other 
in 1633,when, under Pope Alexander 
VIL., the philosopher was condemned 
for continuing to teach it, after the 
abjuration of 1616. The Inquisition 
met on February 25, 1616, and the 
Congregation of Prohibited Books 
issued their decree on March 4, to 
the following effect: ‘That the 


_ * Yet, inconsistently enough, they tell us in the Historical Class-Book that ‘his preten- 
sion to prove the Copernican system from the Bible was the real cause of his being 
summoned before the Inquisitorsat Rome.’ (P. 602.) 
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false Pythagoric doctrine of the 
motion of the earth and the im- 
mobility of the sun was contrary 
to the text of Scripture.’ The 
Christian Brothers say the Pope 
could not have condemned this 
opinion, because a previous Pope, 
Pius Iil., accepted the dedication 
of the work of Copernicus em- 
bodying exactly the same views ; as 
if Popes had not in a thousand in- 
stances contradicted one another 
before and since, and as if the 
same Congregation that condemned 
Galileo did not, at exactly the same 
time, order the correction in Coper- 
nicus’ work of certain expressions 
and passages in which this doctrine 
was maintained, not as a mathe- 
matical hypothesis, but asa physical 
truth. To this hour the Papal de- 
cree has never been revoked, though 
a century later Pope Benedict XIV. 
erased it from the registers of the 
Congregation of the Index. All the 
documents in the case are at present 
kept with the most jealous care in 
the secret archives of the Vatican. 
The French carried them to Paris 
in 1812; and when they were brought 
back to Rome in 1846, by M. Rossi, 
it was on the distinct condition, 
exacted by the French Government, 
which had begun to print the docu- 
ments, that the Pope should himself 
give them to the world. The con- 
dition, however, was never fulfilled, 
but M. Marino Marini, keeper of 
the secret archives, published a lot 
of garbled extracts from the papers 
in 1850, which only excite our curio- 
sity to see them in their entirety. 
Two Popes, then, condemned that 
Copernican theory, which the Jesuits 
themselves now receive, and yet the 
Christian Brothers have the hardi- 
hood to say, ‘ Nor shouldthe Catholic 
Church be denounced as the enemy 
of science and literature, because 
some of her theologians opposed the 
opinions of Galileo.’ In all the 
books of the Christian Brothers 
thereis a constant attempt to remind 
their readers how favourable the 
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Church of Rome has always been to 
science and literature. When the 
late Cardinal Wiseman tried the 
same réle, in his vindication of the 
Church in the Galileo affair, it 
never occurred to him that a Church 
which maintained the authority of 
tradition against the authority of 
intellect, and which was entitled to 
suppress by force whatever came 
into collision with itself (for he held 
that silence in this case was im. 
posed not upon science, but upon 
Galileo personally, and upon him 
only, when his theory came into 
collision with theology, and nothing 
much worse was ever alleged by 
anyone), could scarcely be regarded 
as favourable to the interests of 
science. Contrast the relative merits 
in respect of scientific progress of 
Protestant and Catholic countries, 
such as Spain and Britain, Brazil 
and the United States, and the ques- 
tion admits of no further argument. 

We need hardly say that all the 
books of the Christian Brothers, as 
they manifest everywhere the pre- 
sence of Jesuit direction and inspi- 
ration, glorify the Jesuits to the 
skies. 

We shall now briefly notice the 
Titerary Class-Book; or, Fourth 
Series of Select Ieading Lessons, 
which Master Brooke, a member of 
the Royal Commission on Primary 
Education, pronounced to be the 
best preparation for Fenianism that 
could be imagined. If this book 
had been compiled before 1829, we 
could hardly excuse its anti-English 
tone; but it has been constructed 
upon the principle of ignoring all 
the Liberal legislation of the last 
forty years, including Catholic 
Emancipation, without the slightest 
allusion to the fact that the English 
people themselves suffered, though 
in a less degree, from the arbitrary 
policy which crushed the Irish for so 
many generations, and that Ireland 
has fully shared in all the successive 
triumphs of English liberty. The 
Christian Brothers are evidently 
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resolved to prevent, as far as in 
their power, that political and 
moral fusion of the two peoples 
which an enlightened patriotism 
would suggest as the best policy for 
both countries, for their calumnies 
make their way where nothing else 


can penetrate, and tell mischiev- - 


ously on minds, whether juvenile 
or adult, very easily led away by 
metaphor. This Fourth Book. is 
got together on the very principle 
of the Nationalist newspapers, which 
scrape together the abuse of Eng- 
land from all the journals of every 
country under the sun, with the 
view of feeding the anti-English re- 
sentment of the Irish masses. It is, 
in fact, a first-rate school-manual 
for Fenianism, because all its most 
pungent extracts point to insurrec- 
tion as the approved method of 
asserting Irish independence. When 
Father Grace was closely cross- 
examined by Master Brooke as to the 
distinctly disloyal tendency of the 
extracts in this book, he at once re- 
pudiated the inference, remarking 


that he saw nothing disloyal in agi- 
tating for Repeal. But, as we shall 
now show, nearly all the extracts 
published in the book point not to 
moral but to physical force as the 
means for securing the ends of 


Nationalism. We have nearly 
thirty pieces of prose and poetry, 
expressly denouncing and exposing 
the tyranny and cruelty exercised by 
England in Ireland, India, and Ame- 
rica,and notone single pieceshowing 
the altered spirit of English states- 
manship at home and abroad. The 
young Celt is made to hear the 
eloquent denunciation of Sheridan 
against Warren Hastings: ‘ But 
when, through pride or insolence 
of power, one human creature 
dares to tyrannise over another, it 
1S @ power usurped, and resistance 
isa duty; that feeling which tells 
him that all power is delegated for 
the good, not for the injury, of the 
people ; and that when it is con- 
verted from its original purpose the 
VOL. IX.—NO. L. NEW SERIES. 
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compact is broken, and the right is 
to be resumed ; that principle which 


.tells him that resistance to power 


usurped is not merely a duty which 
he owes to himself and his neigh- 
bour, but a duty which he owes 
to his God that principle 
which makes it base for a man to 
suffer where he ought to act.’ This 
is all very true; and, as Father 
Grace says, the pieces are chosen 
for their eloquence; but why are 
there not equally eloquent pieces 
selected to give the other side of 
the picture? Again, the young Celt 
reads Lord Chatham’s eloquent 
speech against the American war: 
‘I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Threemillions of people so dead to all 
the feelings of liberty as voluntarily 
to submit to be slaves, would have 
been fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest;’ or Lord Erskine’s 
defence of Stockdale: ‘If England, 
from a lustof ambition and dominion, 
will insist on maintaining a despotic 
rule over distant nations, and give 
commission to her viceroys to go- 
vern them, with no other instruc- 
tions than to preserve them, and to 
secure permanently their revenues ; 
with what consistency can she place 
herself in the moral chair, and affect 
to be shocked at the execution of 
her own orders ?’ or Grattan on the 
Declaration of Rights: ‘Who will 
leave a land of liberty and a settled 
government for a kingdom con- 
trolled by the Parliament of another 
country, whose liberty is a thing 
by stealth, whose trade a thing by 
permission, whose judges deny her 
charters, whose Parliament leaves 
everything at random; where the 
chance of freedom depends upon 
the hope that the jury shall despise 
the judge stating a British Act, or 
a rabble stop the magistrate exe- 
cuting it, rescue abdicated privi- 
leges, and save the constitution by 
trampling on the Government, by 
anarchy and confusion?’ There is 
little objection to this fine declama- 
tion, if you regard it all as a thing 
P 
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of the past; but the lesson-book tells 
no such lesson to its youthful 
readers. Then we have a bit of 
Irish history from Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, an entertaining writer, 
whose imagination always despised 
the limitations of fact: ‘ This sys- 
tem of misrule, connecting a de- 
crease of their resources with an 
increase of their ignorance, had then 
a powerful operation in keeping 
down the people, and this same fun- 
damental? and favourable principle 
of governing Ireland has been ef- 
fectively adopted by every king, 
usurper, and minister of England, 
for seven distracted centuries.’ Of 
course, we cannot expect Sir Jonah 
Barrington to notice, even if he saw 
them, those radical vices of Irish cha- 
racter which produced the anarchy 
that alone made the conquest and 
subsequent misrule of Ireland pos- 
sible. 

The Christian Brothers have 
hitherto done their work very ef- 
fectively by quotation; but they 
are so eager for national indepen- 
dence, that they actually publish an 
ill-written piece of their own, under 
the title of A Chapter in Irish His- 
tory.? In the very first sentence 
there is a sneer at the Union: ‘ The 
extinction of the Irish Parliament, 
by the measure styled a Union with 
England, had long been a favourite 
object with the English Ministry ;’ 
and then they proceed totell thestory 
of the subversion of their old Parlia- 
ment, remarking, ‘ The English Mi- 
nistry, guided by Mr. Pitt, were for 
the time forced to yield to the just 
demands of the Irish nation. But 
their thirst for dominion over this 
island, and for control over her 
purse and her resources, was by no 
means quenched. Pitt therefore 
watched for an opportunity to anni- 
hilate the Irish Legislature.’ ‘ The 
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Irish nation would never consent to 
the destruction of their Parliament. 
It would therefore be necessary, be- 
fore the Union could be formally 
proposed, to render the nation too 
weak to resist.” The writers then 
charge the English Government with 
‘a policy equally deep and wicked’ 
of tempting the people into rebel- 
lion, and then crushing them with 
remorseless severity under the heel 
of martial law, till resistance to the 
designs of England was no longer 
possible: ‘It was not till 1800 that 
Pitt and his Irish agent, Castlereagh, 
having redoubled their efforts to 
corrupt all wavering members, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing that Senate, 
which had lasted for six centuries ; 
which had, indeed, like all other 
assemblies, often grievously erred, 
but which had also shown that its 
existence was essential to the great- 
ness, the dignity, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of Ireland.’ Thus, 
the Christian Brothers teach all 
their pupils that Repeal is necessary 
to make Ireland great, dignified, 
prosperous, and happy ! 

Now, when we remember that the 
books of this teaching order, ac- 
cording to the evidence of Bishop 
Dorrian, have all received episcopal 
sanction, that Cardinal Cullen re- 
garded the Historical Class-Book as 
very good, though intended for 
Catholics and not Protestants, and 
that Bishop Keane promised, in case 
the Christian Brothers’ schools were 
ever taken under care of a denomi- 
nationalised Board, that the bishops 
would correct anything objection- 
able in the books—a remark that 
elicited the apt rejoinder, ‘ But the 
bishops have full authority at this 
momentover the Christian Brothers, 
and yet nothing has been done in 
the way of correction’*—we are jus- 
tified in holding that the Roman 


* Pp. 370. We say it is their own because it appears without any author's name. All 


the other pieces are duly credited to their authors. 


There are two other pieces similarly 


anonymous, and therefore fairly attributable to the Brothers. 


8 Report of Royal Commission of Inquiry into Primary Education (Ireland). 


p. 679. 15621. 
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Catholic hierarchy are even more 
answerable than the contemptible 
Nationalist press for that spirit of 
disaffection and discontent that 
twice in a generation has broken out 
in revolt, and is still trying to keep 
Ireland irreconcilable, that she may 
be a thorn in the side of England. 
But what else can we expect, when 
Cardinal Cullen never publishes a 
pastoral without a studied allusion to 
the Penal Laws, which are to be kept 
ever fresh and green in the recol- 
lection of Irishmen? And what won- 
der that the discontent to which 
the pastorals of the bishops give 
voice,’ keeps alive in an ignorant and 
impulsive peasantry the feelings on 
which the Fenians have hitherto re- 
lied for support! And, after all, 
how wanton the wickedness of nurs- 
ing an enmity for which now there 
is no longer even a plausible excuse! 
If Ireland could obtain for herself a 
Home Parliament, the literature of 
the Christian Brothers would, of 
course, be adopted in all her schools, 
for Mr. Butt has expressly included 
‘systems of education’ among the 
local as distinguished from the 
Imperial interests which are to be 
committed to the guidance of a 
Home Parliament. Ireland would 
then become a sort of lay theocracy, 
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and even more than at present the 
stronghold of Ultramontanism, and 
a paradise of the Jesuits. There 
are people who imagine that a Home 
Rule Parliament would be fatal to 
the power of the Catholic hierarchy, 
on the ground that their attitude of 
necessary antagonism to the civil 
powet would then have to be as- 
sumed against native rulers, not as 
now against the tyranny of the 
stranger. But the example of Bel- 
gium shows the power of the priest- 
hood to use institutions which the 
Liberals created for the purpose of 
propagating the modern spirit, and 
counteracting the Jesuits, as the 
very means to prepare the way for 
the definitive triumph of Ultramon- 
tanism. And in Ireland the masses 
are even more subservient to priestly 
authority than in Belgium. We 
can easily see, notwithstanding Mr. 
Butt’s assurance that the concession 
of Home Rule would make Ireland 
more friendly to England, that a 
population trained by the Christian 
Brothers, not to speak of the influ- 
ence of episcopal pastorals and the 
invectives of the Nationalist press, 
would not be a whit more tranquil 
than at present, nor manifest a more 
pacific and friendly disposition to 
England. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE 


HERE can be nodoubt that there 

is a far larger range given to 
expression of opinion at the present, 
than at any previous period of the 
world’s history. It is true indeed 
that certain serials represent cer- 
tain shades of intellectual opi- 
nion, as certain newspapers repre- 
sent certain shades of political opi- 
nion, but the columns of the higher 
class of papers are generally open 
to admit contradiction of misstate- 
ments, and a certain latitude of 
expression of opinion has been 
allowed in several of our magazines. 
There is one subject, however, on 
which such liberty of expression is 
rarely granted; yet we must hope 
the time is not far distant when 
men shall have learned to bear as 
calmly with the expression of dif- 
ference of opinion in religion as they 
now bear with difference of opinion 
in science or metaphysics.! 

We might almost hope that a 
new era of toleration and common 
sense was incorporated, for the 
Saturday Review has recently de- 
clared ‘that nothing but good can 
come from impartial efforts made by 
the adherents of one creed to cor- 
rect and remove the misconceptions 
formed of that creed by others.’ It 
must be observed, however, that the 
creed in question is the creed of 
Mahomet.. Let us hope, for the 
credit of a paper which has so high 
an opinion of its own authority, 
that it will not stultify itself by re- 
fusing to any Christian creed what 
it grants so graciously to Paganism. 

There are few writers who have 
not devoted themselves at some 
time or another, and with more or 
less observation, to the Woman’s 
Question, and for some years we 
have been the subjects of sharp cri- 
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ticism in more ways than one. We 
find it extremely difficult to please 
our critics, and no doubt in many 
points we have offended, but we 
plead not guilty to the very sweep- 
ing condemnations which are poured 
forth on us, and which are often as 
contradictory in their nature as 
they are ill-grounded in their origin. 

The charges made against us 
may be condensed under three 
heads : 

(1) That we are too frivolous. 

(2) That we are too forward. 

(3) That we are too religious, or, 
to put it more correctly, that we 
are too devout. The latter accusa- 
tion is undoubtedly the one which 
is most frequently and most per- 
sistently made. 

But it may be said that women 
have brought themselves into public 
notice, and that they have to thank 
themselves for whatever share of 
criticism falls to their lot. Now 
the simple fact is that society is 
more public in the present than it 
has been at any previous time. 
Facilities for locomotion have ren- 
dered home little more than a name 
amongst a very large and a very 
influential portion of the human 
race. Love of pleasure and that 
unrest which seems an especial 
characteristic of our age have com- 
bined to loosen the links of our 
household ties, and to weaken the 
memories of our household griefs. 

The first thought after a bereave- 
ment is change of scene, so that it 
may be forgotten as soon as possible. 
The father no longer seeks rest 
from literary or mercantile labour 
in the bosom of his family ; he must 
go abroad, he must seek the society 
of others. Knowledge has in- 
creased, and men run to and fro; 


_ ' It is indeed difficult to understand why Protestants should object to free discussion, 
since liberty of conscience is the very essence of Protestantism. The Catholic rule of 


faith being unalterable neither requires nor admits of discussion. 


Catholics, therefore, 


have no occasion for religious controversy amongst themselves, though it is necessary in 
the way of explanation for those who do not understand their faith. 
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but with the unrest of body, there 
has come an unrest of soul, and the 
world is crying out, ‘ Who can show 
us any good?’ It is something 
more than the 


Looking before and after, 


and pining for what is not; there 
are cravings in the souls of men 
like the death-hunger of a world 
which is near its end. 

And women have been naturally 
and necessarily affected by this un- 
rest, and they turn for occupation 
or excitement as their individual 
temperaments incline, some to ac- 
tive work, some to intellectual 
work, some to the labour of dissi- 
pation, but few or none seem to 
think very highly of the old fashion- 
ed duties of the state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call 
them. 

But the great Woman Question 
of the day is, What shall be done 
with unmarried females ? It is taken 
for granted rather than proved, 
that married women are contented, 
or at least that they are not the 
victims of any very special aspira- 
tions after a different mental con- 
dition. It seems to be forgotten 
that divorces are on the increase, 
that married women are the leaders 
of fashion and the supporters of 
much that is condemned as frivo- 
lous or worse, and that women are 
the motive power of a household, 
so that if girls are fast or frivolous, 
men may thank the mothers of 
these girls for what they con- 
demn. 

The question, then, should be, 
How are girls to be educated ? The 
girl of the present is the undeve- 
loped woman of the future, and the 
germs of her mental or spiritual 
life are surely worthy of the very 
highest cultivation. 

This leads us to consider : 

The intellectual status of women, 
and 

The religious status of women. 

Whether some women may not 
be equal to some certain men in 
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intellectual culture is not the ques- 
tion. The question is whether 
women, as a class, are the equals 
of men in mental ability. But in 
order to consider this question 
rightly, we must remember that 
there is a very wide distinction be- 
tween intellectual culture and in- 
tellectual power. Probably quite 
as many women are as capable of 
the highest intellectual culture as 
men, but when it comes to aquestion 
of intellectual power the palm of 
superiority must be yielded to men. 

We do not purpose to enter into 
the physiological conditions of the 
sexes ; In a paper like the present, 
we cannot do more than speak of 
the subject from a popular point of 
view. But it is obvious that if the 
female sex were endowed with equal 
intellectual power, we should have 
had some proof of it, we should have 
had afemale Shakespeare or Homer, 
or Sheridan or Burke, or Lyell or 
Faraday. The pursuits of some, at 
least, of our men of the highest 
class of intellectual power have al- 
ways been quite within the reach of 
women; and it is observable that 
many men who have attained to the 
highest position in the ranks of 
science have not owed their advance- 
ment to adventitious circumstances, 
but rather to the powerwhich was in 
them, and which developed itself in 
despite of difficulties, and not be- 
cause of encouragements. 

It is certainly true that we have 
had a Mrs. Somerville, that Herschel 
was assisted by his sister, and we 
believe the most elaborate calcula- 
tions were made for the late Lord 
Rosse by his wife, that we have 
historians like Miss Strickland, and 
writers on political subjects like 
Harriet Martineau ; but this rather 
proves what has been asserted, that 
women are capable of the highest 
intellectual culture, and are some- 
times endowed with high, though 
not with the very highest, intellec- 
tual power. 

Certainly women have never had 
greater freedom or more general 
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educational advantages than at the 
present day. Certainly since a 
small section of the female sex have 
begun to claim the right to contest 
public life and literary honours 
with men, there has been ample 
time for the development of the 
highest talent, and for presenting 
to the world at least a few women 
who could more than cope with 
men. What another decade may 
bring forth, we do not care to 
prophesy, but we do regret that 
little further has come of a move- 
ment which had some germs of 
good than the development of a de- 
sire for, masculine costume, and the 
practice of a profession which, at 
least in some of its branches, is 
scarcely compatible with that re- 
finement which, we trust, will never 
cease to be the characteristic of 
Englishwomen. 

Whenever a grievance of any 
kind is brought forward, there is 
generally a real ground for com- 
plaint. It does not always follow 
that those who complain know their 
own needs or the cause of their own 
pain perfectly ; but it is never wise 
to pass carelessly by any public 
movement, nor is it wise to stifle 
any expression of thought by repres- 
sion or by a stern enforcement of 
silence. 

Twenty years ago women were 
tolerably contented with their state. 
What, then, has produced this mo- 
dern outcry, these expressions of 
discontentment? We have already 
alluded to one cause—the general 
restlessness of the age. Another 
cause we believe to be the general 
increase of intellectual culture, or, 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, 
the greater diffusion of knowledge, 
which has necessarily excited a 
degree of intellectual activity in 
which women have largely partici- 
pated. But we believe that under 
these two causes lies one far deeper, 
one which touches the very vital 
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sources of our being; we believe 
that the unrest of women has been 
caused and fostered in no small de. 
gree by the religious discussions of 
the age. 

It is a grave subject, and a sub- 
ject which merits very grave consi- 
deration. Twenty years ago, what 
was then called the Tractarian 
movement developed itself. Dr. 
Pusey wrote and Dr. Newman 
prayed, and young men who had 
been contented with a general belief 
in anything that they learned from 
their spiritual pastors and masters 
began to think for themselves, and 
to form opinions of their own. 

They discussed them in term 
with each other, and they discussed 
them also out of term with their 
female relations at home. 

Men wrote the Tracts for the 
Times, in which the advisability or 
pleasure of confession was hinted 
at, and treated as a spiritual luxury, 
and in which also the authority of 
the Church was very sternly incul- 
cated; but it was women who first 
carried all this theory into practice. 
They were easily induced to prac- 
tise confession, and they could laugh 
at all restraints of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. A bishop might be a ‘ hin- 
drance’ to a clergyman who wished 
to confess himself, but a bishop 
was nothing to a lady; and we 
doubt if the so-called High Church 
movement would ever have attained 
its present prominence, had it not 
been for the active and personal co- 
operation of women. 

Women are generally practical. 
They arrive at conclusions quickly, 
but their conclusions are generally 
correct; and it is by no means just 
to accuse them of not exercising 
their reasoning powers because they 
exercise those powers under certain 
circumstances more rapidly than 
men.” 

The cause of this rapidity of 
conclusion is quite another matter. 


? Women said, If confession is of use to our souls, let us practise it at all costs; men 
said, It is good, it is highly important to the spiritual life, but we must be prudent. 
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Men take a more complex view 
of subjects. A woman considers 
simply herself, and the influence 
which the subject shall have directly 
or indirectly on herself, or on those 
who are dear to her. Nor in say- 
ing this do I wish to convey the 
idea that women are more selfish 
than men; they are simply more 
sentient. With a woman it is a 
question of feeling, with a man it 
is a question of reason. But since 
we are guided in our physical in- 
stincts by feeling, and since mental 
consciousness is the highest state of 
being, @ woman’s intellectual per- 
ceptions are probably, as a rule, 
superior to the intellectual percep- 
tions of men. 

And this bears directly upon the 
subject of religion, which is, after 
all, the great grievance against wo- 
men, We are too religious—a cer- 
tain degree, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say a certain kind, 
of devoutness is allowable in us, 
just as non-Catholics tolerate Sisters 
of Charity because their special 
deyoutness leads them to be very 
practical benefactors to mankind, 
while they cannot find sufficiently 
strong condemnations of cloistered 
orders because cloistered orders 
are supposed ‘only to pray ;’ and 
praying, as we all know, is consi- 
dered quite beneath the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. 

You tell a woman that she has 
a soul to save, and that this soul is 
immortal; that the future happi- 
ness of this soul depends upon her 
manner of life here; and then you 
turn round and charge her with 
being weak-minded because she 
carries out into practice what she 
believes to be necessary for her 
future well-being. You are con- 
tent to philosophise on abstract 
questions ; you discuss the nature 
of miracles, the possible or impos- 
sible action of prayer; but this 
woman, whom you have taught to 
believe in Almighty God, carries 
out her belief to its logical sequence, 
and says in deed, if not in word, If 
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He is Almighty, He can do all 
things; if He is all good, He will 
take pity on me if I ask Him. 

You cannot expect woman to be 
anything but practical in her belief. 
Theory, qua theory, has not the 
attraction for her that it has for 
you, and she has aspirations and 
feelings which you should at least 
respect if you cannot understand. 

The lords fof creation may rest 
assured that if women are not de- 
vout—and by devout I mean prac- 
tically religious—they will soon 
cease to be practically obedient. 
There is no reason, except Divine 
law, why women should be ‘in 
subjection.’ Let men once succeed 
in shaking the faith of the women 
in Divine law (and remember that 
women will never rest satisfied with 
half beliefs), and they will soon have 
fiends to deal with like the women 
of the Commune. 

Indeed, in some remarks on the 
preponderance of unmarried females 
in this country, a recent writer says, 
after commenting on the reluctance 
to marry which has obtained quite 
recently in the higher classes, that 
it is ‘a phenomenon of recent years,’ 
that it is due to causes of compa- 
ratively recent origin, and affecting 
the educated classes alone ; of such 
causes, he says, ‘we may mention 
first, the growing insubordination of 
the sex. This is but part of a much 
wider evil, the habitual irreverence 
for all authority, and the tendency 
to look on all forms of subordination 
and obedience as wrongful and de- 
grading, which is one of the most 
deep-seated moral characteristics of 
our age, and one most directly and 
obviously proceeding from the ori- 
gin of all evil. Happily the rela- 
tions of men and women are com- 
paratively so much governed by 
natural character, and so little by 
mere social theories, that probably 
few men are yet deterred from 
marrying by doubts whether they 
will be able to rule their own house ; 
though if ever the ideas of sexual 
equality take such root as to affect 
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domestic rule, women may be sure 
that few sensible men will enter 
into a partnership for life on equal 
terms, an indissoluble union affect- 
ing the most intimate interests of 
life, in which there is to be no autho- 
rity to settle a difference of opinion, 
and no power of terminating a series 
of quarrels by dissolution of the 
bond.’ 

These observations might have 
been supposed to emanate from a 
Catholic priest; but they carry 
none the less weight because they 
are the utterances of a daily paper. 

In America, the land of liberty, 
of free love, of speedy divorce, of 
woman’s rights, the more educated 
and thoughtful class of men, while 
adhering firmly to the Protestant 
religion, send the girls for educa- 
tion to convent schools, simply be- 
cause they do not wish their own 
women to practise what they do 
not hesitate to promulgate for the 
benefit of other women. 

This fact is within my own per- 
sonal knowledge; and only a few 
days since I was assured by an 
American Protestant gentleman, 
that two-thirds of the girls in one 
of the largest conventual establish- 
ments in America were Protestants. 
All that the nuns require from 
them is to attend mass with the 
other pupils; no attempt is made 
to proselytise, or even to give them 
any religious instruction; and it 
may be observed that this line of 
action exhibits itself in the land of 
hard practical utility, and where 
the almighty dollar rules supreme, 
and is a strong reply to the often 
reiterated accusation that the intel- 
lectual culture of nuns is inferior 
to that of other women. 

The accusation has been made 
and remade with that calm assump- 
tion of fact which is not infre- 
quently the resource of ignorance ; 
but the American looks twice before 
he invests his dollar, and then finds 
that he gains in educational advan- 
tages for his daughter in convent 
schools as well as in morals. 
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We have already said that there 
is no reason, unless brute force be 
a reason, why women should be in 
subjection; and those who deny 
the inspiration of Scripture and 
the authority of the Church must 
show cause why their wives should 
promise to honour and obey, as well 
as to love. To say that they must 
submit because they are weaker 
physically, is to say that the weaker 
must always submit to the stronger, 
and this could apply equally between 
men and men. 

To say that they must submit 
because they are inferior mentally, 
would involve an argument without 
any competent authority to decide it. 

It would seem as if some men 
were incapable of distinguishing 
between a submission of justice in 
obedience to a higher law, and a 
submission of slavery in obedience 
to compulsion. To such any act 
of subjection on the part of the 
female sex is a degradation, unless, 
indeed, the submission is 
directly to themselves. 

Circumstances, they will say, alter 
cases, but they make themselves 
the arbiters of the alteration, as 
well as the exponents of the cir- 
cumstances. 

The contradictory statements to 
which men generally commit them- 
selves when they write about wo- 
men, is the best proof how little 
they really understand the subject 
which they discuss with so much 
warmth. 

Two articles appeared recently 
in different serials, both on the 
vexed question of female education 
and abilities. Each writer expressed 
his opinion in strong and unmis- 
takable language; but each writer 
differed most widely on the very 
points on which each expressed the 
strongest opinion. 

One writer declares that female 
society is the special bane of the 
clergy, and the other declares that 
the society of the clergy is a serious 
injury to women. 

It is curious also to observe that 
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those writers who are most severe 
or women in general rarely lose the 
opportunity of flinging an arrow at 
their ‘ spiritual guides.’ According 
to such writers, if women are in- 
capable of reason, the clergy are 
still more incapable ; and by a cu- 
rious perversity of agreement it 
will be asserted in one page that 
university education has the great 
advantage of ‘teaching what is 
meant by continuous and systematic 
study,’ and ‘ that young men there 
become capable of appreciating 
thoroughness and accuracy;’ yet the 
very same writer cannot sufficiently 
depreciate the clergy, who certainly 
have had the same collegiate advan- 
tages as the laity. 

In religious controversies it has 
been too much the custom for op- 
ponents to depreciate each other by 
accusations of mental deficiency; but 
what shall we say of men who pride 
themselves on being guides and 
philosophers, or having gone fur 
beyond their contemporaries in con- 
tempt for ‘ancient superstitions,’ 
yet who use precisely the same 
arguments, and with a calm as- 
sumption of intellectual superiority 
pronounce ex cathedré upon the at- 
tainments of their opponents ? 

Take an equal number of clergy- 
men of the Church of England and 
of men gathered promiscuously from 
London society, and we doubt if 
any impartial person wonld find a 
preponderating weight of mental 
culture or ability in the laymen. 

But where is the remedy? Are 
the aspirations of women to be 
curbed or to be satisfied + Are they 
to be told that they are frivolous 
fools if they try to satisfy themselves 
with a worldly life, or pious idiots 
if they desire a devout life ? 

It is old-fashioned now to talk of 
duty or to speak of God; but even 
those who care little for duty or 
less for the Divine Ruler of the 
world mustadmit that infringements 
of natural law are always attended 
with evil. 

Everything in nature has its use, 
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everything in nature has its end— 
each being has its own beauty, each 
its own perfection—order and har- 
mony are, to use a trite saying, 
‘ Heaven’s own law;’ there can be 
no beauty where there is disorder, 
there can be no harmony where the 
Eternal chime of obedience to law 
is not heard. 

The first question then should be, 
For what end was woman created ? 
and the second question should be, 
How can she best fulfil this end ? If 
you try to force her out of her place 
in creation, you need neither expect 
beauty nor harmony in her life. 
Each plant in the vegetable king- 
dom requires special cultivation for 
its perfection. Are souls to be less 
thought of than inanimate creatures? 
Have they less beauty? Are the laws 
by which their being is ordered less 
clear or less sublime? Assuredly 
not; but there is this all-important 
difference. The perfection of the 
plant or flower may depend upon 
the care and culture given to it by 
others ; but the perfection of our 
spiritual being, which only is our 
true being, depends upon our own 
obedience to law. 

Until it is recognised practically 
that woman is created to fulfil a 
certain end, and until her education 
is such as will best prepare her to 
fulfil this end, there must be endless 
confusion and misery. 

In the beginning God created male 
and female; the man for dominion, 
the woman for help, but not for 
subjection. 

They stood before God alone, each 
in the dignity and beauty of separate 
creation, and there was no need for 
subjection, for there had been no 
rebellion to law. There was a dif- 
ference of sex, not an inequality of 
position. 

Certain laws were formed for the 
government of the world and of 
the inhabitants of Paradise, but the 
woman was the first to break these 
laws. Punishment followed guilt 
swiftly and surely, and the special 
penalty exacted from woman was 
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submission. She had been the 
first to disobey, she must bear the 
humiliation of subjection. She 
would not submit to Divine rule; 
she must, therefore, now submit to 
human rule. 

And for ages of the world’s 
history we find women in a state of 
subjection. Where the Divine law 
was not known we find her but too 
frequently in a state of slavery, 
treated as an inferior being, the 
slave and the serfof man. It was 
her punishment; and even those 
who have denied the truth of God’s 
history of the world cannot deny the 
fact. 

When and in proportion as God’s 
law was observed in the older dis- 
pensation, the state of woman was 
ameliorated ; and we have a Miriam 
and a Deborah who took positions 
of dignity and power, and who 
ruled over men, thus showing that 
there might be exceptional cases 
in which a woman might be called 
to pass out of her normal state of 
dependence. 

The mistake of the present day is 
asking a position for women for 
which, as a class, they were never 
intended, and which, therefore, 
they can never fill with justice to 
themselves or to others. 

Woman’s place in creation is to be 
wife and mother. In the Catholic 
Church this is most distinctly re- 
cognised, for marriage is exalted to 
the dignity of a sacrament, and 
divorce is condemned. The old 
Protestant tradition that the Ca- 
tholic Church forbids to marry has 
surely exploded with other absurd 
myths of ages when bigotry took 
the place of argument; and what 
would seem in the Catholic Church 
the exception to the honour which 
she pays to the married state is in 
fact a proof of her high estimation 
of it. For the virgin who renounces 
the world, still chooses a bridegroom, 
but she gives her love and life to 
her God. 

If, then, the great majority of 
women are destined to be wives and 
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mothers, and if this is the place 
which they are intended to fulfil in 
God’s economy, it is obvious that 
they should be educated with a 
special view to this end. 

At the present moment it is 
lamentably true, that girls are 
educated to get married instead of 
to fulfil the honourable duties of a 
matron. And when men pour forth 
the vials of righteous indignation on 
the mental condition of women, they 
should be asked to consider for a 
moment whether they are not them- 
selves partly if not exclusively to 
blame for what they condemn. 

When men show that they think 
more of a carefully cultivated mind 
than of flashy accomplishments, then 
they may blame women for cultivat- 
ing what can be of little advantage 
to them here or hereafter. What 
we want for our women is solid 
mental eulture. A superficial ac- 
quaintance with half a dozen lite. 
ratures, a flippant acquisition of the 
technical terms of two or three 
sciences, an ungrammatical and 
practically useless smattering of se- 
veral languages, a little Latin, a very 
little Greek, and no logic, but too 
frequently represent the attainments 
of the ‘highly educated’ woman of 
the present day. 

Ifevery girl in England were sent 
to-morrow to a ladies’ college for a 
course of study, we doubt if the 
result would justify the attempt. 

If women have real talent they 
will take up any branch of science 
or literature to which they may be 
attracted. If they have not any 
special talent it would be a wrong 
to themselves and to others if they 
were pressed to labour for extra- 
ordinary acquirements. 

There are few minds capable of 
taking in a large range of study. 
We all know that men who have 
made a name for themselves in the 
schools do not always turn out 
brilliant scholars in after life; and 
that they do very frequently fling 
aside the very studies in which they 
worked so hard to perfect them- 
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selves so faras the perfection was 
needed for university honours. 

Let women be educated carefully, 
steadily, and thoughtfully, and with 
avery grave sense of their future 

wer and influence, and of the end 
for which they were created. Their 
mission is indeed a noble one. It 
is not to attempt to rival men in 
professions unsuited for their sex. 
It is not to make a parade of a little 
learning; nor is it to spend a 
frivolous existence in the pursuit 
of pleasure, or a selfish existence in 
devotion to one domestic or social 
duty to the exclusion of all others. 

Woman’s mission is noble beyond 
all praise, and beautiful as heaven’s 
own light. It needs not that woman 
should wish to exalt her sex, for it 
has already been exalted by the per- 
son of her who, by her obedience, 
has undone the evil which was 
caused by the disobedience of the 
first woman. And woman does not 
need extraneous advantages to give 
her honour, for she is most honoured 
and best honoured when she fulfils 
her work as a mother: as an instruc- 
tor, as a sister, as a friend, woman 
may (and, thank God, does) do her 
part in elevating and refining the 
human race. It needs not that she 
should claim a professor’s chair to 
teach, for it is her province to teach 
humanity, though she may never 
have learned the humanities. Let 
her teach justice, truth, honour, and 
the beauty of holiness. She may 
not share actively in works which 
only belong to another sex, but she 
may share virtually in encouraging 
such work. But to do this effec- 
tually she must be a noble woman, 
and she should be truly learned in 
all such science and knowledge as 
befits her station in life. She may 
not take her place where the laws 
of anation are made, or share in the 
noisy clamour of public life, but she 
can take an intelligentinterest in the 
government of her country, in the 

olities of her husband or her 

ends, 

With rare exceptions, her place is 
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home, and her work is domestic. 
Let her find in her household a 
noble life. All around her are souls 
passing swiftly over the great ocean 
of life to the eternal shore; by word 
or deed or look of hers they may 
be drifted to darkness or guided to 
light. Her influence is apparently 
circumscribed, but it is actually un- 
limited. The boy whom she is 
training for future life will influence 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, and 
he will be just what his mother has 
made him. It is indeed because 
women do not perceive the dignity 
of their true mission, do not see 
that they are only great when they 
fulfil that end for which they were 
given being, that they seek for 
honour in other work, or in the exe 
citement of public life, for that 
satisfaction and rest which can only 
be found in the fulfilment of duty. 

There are, however, a few un- 
married women who can find no out- 
let for the exercise of intellect or 
affection in the domestic circle. 
There are, no doubt, instances of 
single women who have no tie in 
life, no duty of affection or action 
to perform for friends or relations. 
But such cases are rare. There 
are few domestic circles where the 
maiden auntor unmarriedsister may 
not find her mission and her happi- 
ness, But where women are educat- 
ed to consider marriage the one and 
only end of their existence, it is little 
wonder that those who do not attain 
what they are taught to consider so 
necessary should care little for any 
other object, or should be indifferent 
to that mission which may be exer- 
cised alike in the single and the 
wedded station. 

It would be impossible to pass 
from this subject without some re- 
marks on the lives of those who 
have renounced the marriage state, 
and devoted themselves to a life of 
celibacy. It is to be regretted that 
those who write on this subject do 
not try to obtain information from 
competent authority. 

Persons who have never seen & 
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nun, who have never entered a con- 
vent, or who have never taken the 
trouble to enquire from nuns them- 
selves what their life is, will write 
on the subject with the most confi- 
dent self-assertion, and wili make in 
consequence the most absurd mis- 
takes. 

Surely if the writer in the Satur- 
day Review is right, and if it is de- 
sirable that those of different creeds 
should explain their belief to others, 
it would be desirable that we should 
take the explanation so given, how- 
ever much we may differ from the 
opinions of the explainer. 

A certain class of writers seem to 
take it for granted that those who 
enter sisterhoods must be mentally 
inferior to those who live in the 
world. We hear a great deal of the 
misery of a convent life, of the stu- 
pefying and stultifying influences 
of conventual institutions, but the 
writers of such remarks have pro- 
bably never entered a convent, and 
certainly have never taken any paius 
to acquaint themselves with the in- 
mates of religious houses. 

It is quite one affair to object to 
this kind of life, but it is another mat- 
ter to condemn it on grounds which 
have no existence. Catholic ladies 
of all countries and of all ranks 
have been in the habit of making 
vows and devoting themselves in 
this special manner to the service of 
God from and before the fourth 
century, when St. Paula became a 
religious under the direction of St. 
Jerome. 

Roman society was then not un- 
like what English society is now. 
There was on the one hand bound- 
less wealth, on the other the most ab- 
ject poverty. There was a pagan re- 
finement which concealed the lowest 
vulgarity, and there was the noble- 
ness of the Christian life. Even the 
fashions of the present day had their 
counterpart then. St. Jerome cries 
out as no preacher dare cry out 
now against the individual vices 
of the women of his time. ‘When 
you were in the world,’ he said, 
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‘ you loved what was of the world: 
to paint your face with carmine, 
to dress your hair with skill, and 
build upon your head a tower of 
false hair.’ 

The same sentiments which ani- 
mate women to enter the cloister 
in the present day, animated them 
then. It was not because they were 
tired of the world—because they 
wanted a new occupation, a new 
excitement, a new source of distrac- 
tion—it was because they loved 
God; it was from motives which 
the world of that day could under- 
stand as little as they could under- 
stand Christian martyrdom. It was 
not because they took pleasure in 
pain, filth, or disease, with no ulte- 
rior object, but because they had an 
ulterior object, the sublimest which 
could act as motive power to any 
human soul. 

If they submitted to humiliation, 
it was because they desired to carry 
out practically the lessons of the 
Gospel in the highest perfection ; if 
they practised bodily austerity, it 
was because they had before them the 
example of One who was born in a 
stable, and died naked upon a cross. 
If they were obedient to a creature, 
it was because He was obedient to 
creatures. Blame them if you will 
for following His example, but do 
not bring false accusations against 
them of imbecility or mental in- 
firmity. 

If women who enter convents 
are such imbeciles, or become such 
imbeciles, as some persons are 
pleased to think, how is it that they 
conduct works of education and 
works of charity to the very highest 
perfection? If prejudice were not 
the parent of self-deceit, this fact 
should be in itself sufficient to si- 
lence objections. No doubt in con- 
vents there may be found some 
frivolous women; no doubt there 
may be some rareinstances of discon- 
tented nuns, of persons who cannot 
enter into the noble spirit which 
animates their sisters, and who are & 
trouble to their sisters and to them- 
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selves. Nuns are not perfect beings, 
they are only striving to be perfect ; 
and surely if a few fall below the 
high standard of the many, it is 
simply what we find in the world, 
where a great number of women 
pass their lives in miserable idleness, 
and render their homes miserable by 
their unrestrained pettiness and self- 
ishness. Apart from the rules of a 
religious life, which especially incul- 
cates charity of speech and action, 
the very occupations of a convent 
would prove a hindrance to the evils 
which must surely follow idleness. 

Men on board a ship who have 
little to do, and that little merely me- 
chanical and monotonous, may lead 
a quarrelsome life, but women who 
enter the cloister, and who are in- 
cessantly occupied, have little time, 
even if they had the inclination, for 
bickering. 

But it has been further objected 
that some of the occupations of active 
religious orders are quite below the 
aspirations of educated women, and 
would be far better relegated to 
menials. Those who make such as- 
sertions simply show their entire 
ignorance of convent life. The lady 
of birth and education is invariably 
the best nurse if she has the spirit 
of her vocation, and that spirit 
teaches her to follow the example of 
her Lord, and devote herself to His 
sick and suffering ones. All wo- 
men have not the ability or the in- 
clination for high intellectual cul- 
ture, but there are few women who 
have not the ability and the inclina- 
tion for kindly ministrations to the 
sick and sorrowful, unless their na- 
tural dispositions have been sadly 
perverted. 

And those who have ability and 
inclination for literary work, have 
never found hindrance to it in a 
cloistered life. Even canonised 
saints have taken a position as wo- 
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men of letters. St. Paula took no 
small share in the Hebrew studies 
of St. Jerome, and her convent at 
Bethlehem became the focus of intel- 
lectual light as well as of Christian 
charity. The history of St. Ca- 
therine of Alexandria is too well 
known to need more than a passing 
allusion, and the later St. Catherine 
of Sienna was the most famous wo- 
man of her time, and left her cloister 
again and again to teach—and we 
might almost say to preach—to 
princes and prelates. There will 
always be fonnd those who will 
be jealous of extraordinary talent 
wherever it may manifest itself; 
and she was not without her op- 
ponents, who were fain to detract 
from her gifts, both natural and 
supernatural, because they were 
given to a woman; but the saint 
was ever supported and encouraged 
by the highest ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and what seemed a work scarcely 
fitting for a woman was commended, 
because where there are special gifts 
it would be condemning the Giver 
of the gifts to forbid or hinder their 
exercise. Nor have thesaints who have 
devoted themselves to literature con- 
fined themselves to theological sub- 
jects, for in the twelfth century 
St. Hildegarde wrote on Physical 
Science, and the cosmological works 
of St. Herrada were the most famous 
of the day. 

But no doubt the Divinely or- 
dained place of the vast majority of 
women is in the world, and hence it 
is of the very highest importance 
that girls should be so educated as 
to enable them to fill that place with 
the greatest advantage to them- 
selves and to others. But the sub- 
jects and the method for such educa- 
tion involve a wide range of thought 
and observation. 

M. F. Cusack. 


Convent of Poor Clares, Kenmare. 
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RAMBLES. 
By Parricius WALKER, Esq. 


FROM CABOURG TO ST. MALO. 


ROM the hotel of Cabourg I 

walked a mile and a half to the 
quaint little town of Dives, with its 
picturesque old Guillawme le Con- 
quérant inn (balconies hung with 
clematis, wide low rooms and 
carved oak furniture), its market 
house a huge sloping roof supported 
on open pillars, and its great gray 
church of many towers and turrets, 
magnificently venerable. But the 
hand of the ‘restaurateur’ (archi- 
tectural cook) is stealthily laying 
hold upon it. Some old parts 


of the edifice stood here when 
William’s fleet and army waited in 
and around Dives harbour (now 
choked with sand) for a fair wind 
to carry them to the south coast of 
England, where for his part Earl 
Harold had ready a much greater 


fleet and army to receive them. 
But the wind blew adverse day 
after day, when it blew at all; 
Harold’s Englishmen finding nobody 
coming, scattered to their urgent 
harvest work ; then came the sudden 
appearance of Norse invaders in 
Lincolnshire, guided by King Ha- 
rold’s own brother Tostig; against 
whom King Harold rushing north- 
ward, violently overthrew and de- 
stroyed their whole strength in 
the Battle of Stamford Bridge. 
Meanwhile William had moved his 
fleet and army along the coast to the 
mouth of the Somme; the wind 
blew fair at last; and King Harold 
had scarce taken breath after the 
great fight of Stamford, when a mes- 
senger brought him tidings of the 
Norman host under their mighty 
Duke already encamped in Sussex. 
We must admit either luck or Pro- 
vidence in human affairs, after men 
have done all they can. 

Inside the Church of Dives has 
lately been inscribed over the west 


door a list of the chief followers of 
William in his grand Expedition, 
including many a name familiar and 
friendly to our ears, though once 
those of the deadly enemies of 
England. 

A carriage from the Cabourg 
hotel—driven by a Red Republican, 
as he informed us by the way— 
carried us to Caen, over a road at 
first flat and ugly, passing now a 
row of tall ungainly clipt trees, now 
a desolate-looking chateau in its 
weedy park, now a slovenly hamlet 
of graystone. But after atime we 
descended into a fine wooded valley, 
with a great showy new mansion 
among the trees, came on a broad 
curve of the river Orne, poplar- 
guarded, and saw, amid a bosky 
plain, towers and spires not unlike 
those of Oxford. Then we got into 
suburbs, and a hideous sprawl of 
railway and canal works, and so 
rattled up the tall, narrow, dirty 
Rue St. Jean of the famous old 
Norman city, and into the court- 
yard of the Hotel d’Angleterre, a 
somewhat dark and dingy house. 
But it afforded the cardinal comfort 
in travelling, a tolerable bedroom 
—whose tall window gave prospect 
of many gray gables and roofs, with 
the towers of an old church in the 
distance, Queen Matilda’s Abbaye 
aux Dames. I found all French beds 
clean (the entomology of my travels 
amounted to one solitary flea), and 
the carpetless floors and big hinged 
windows are pleasant in summer 
time. The washing arrangements 
are usually defective, and other ac- 
commodation marvellous bad. 

Rain, mud, and evil smells; tall 
old crooked, rough-paven streets ; 
huge and rich Gothic towers; a 
commercial port on the Orne, full 
of coasting vessels; three great 
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deserted and desecrated churches, 
one a granary for the cavalry, one 
(with flamboyant windows) a coach 
and lumber house, the third (with 
at Norman arches and grotesque 
pillar-capitals) a public corn-market; 
William’s grand Abbey at one end 
of the city, on low ground, and 
Matilda’s at the other on-a hill; 
such are my chief recollections of 
Caen, made more compact by a 
general view from a church-roof, 
showing the crowd of rugged house- 
tops and carven spires encompassed 
by their dark-green plain. The sea, 
some eight miles away, is shut out 
by that long low ridge to the north. 
William’s Abbey is one of the most 
majestic and beautiful of churches ; 
the nave Norman throughout in 
style, though only a portion is of the 
great Duke’s building. He founded 
that before setting out on his peril- 
ousexpedition to England, with vows 
and prayers to Saint Stephen and the 
Heavenly Hierarchy, but it was not 
completed till eleven years later. 
A large flagstone in the centre of 


the choir marks the grave of ‘ In- 
victissimus Guillelmus Conquestor,’ 
the Acquirer—for such is the true 
significance of the epithet; and 
here was transacted the strangely 
dramatic and horrible scene of the 


great king’s funeral. The tomb 
has long been empty: not a bone 
remains of that son of Anak. 

Next day we saw his birthplace, 
Falaise, ‘ The Cliff,’ old town amid 
forest land sloping up to the huge 
gray ruinous castle on its crag-edge, 
from which you look over tree-tops 
to the rocky headland opposite, and 
down into a forked ravine where to 
this day a group of tanneries give 
work to the little stream flowing 
by, as they did eight hundred years 
ago, when Fulbert the tanner’s 
beautiful daughter caught the eyes 
of young Duke Robert. From one 
turret-window you look almost 
straight down on the roofs and tan- 
pits, and I believe a lover’s eye, if no 
other, might possibly have dis- 
cerned the stately Arletta (a cor- 
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ruption of the Danish name Herleva) 
at her father’s door. But the Duke, 
who was a boy of eighteen or 
less, first noticed her, I prefer 
to believe, as one story goes, as 
he returned one day from hunt- 
ing, washing linen in the brook 
with other merry maids. One day 
not long after, a trusty knight came 
down to the tanneries with most 
important. message ; and after, we 
may conceive, much dubitation, but 
urged by ambition, policy and fear 
(for his liege-lord and close neigh- 
bour would have been a terrible 
enemy) Fulbert sent his beautiful 
daughter to the Castle,—most pro- 
bably not this Castle, however, in 
spite of guide-booksand inscriptions, 
but an older one on the same rock. 

She was never a wife, but never 
had‘a rivalin her young Duke’s af- 
fections, and when he set forth on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem to gain the 
forgiveness of his sins, he presented 
to the Norman nobles the seven- 
year-old Willelmus Basiardus as 
his heir, and they all swore fidelity 
to the boy, placing their hands 
between his. 

Duke Robert died on his pilgrim- 
age, having lived but twenty-five 
yearsand some months, and there was 
faint likelihood that his little Wil- 
liam should ever rule the turbulent 
Duchy of Normandy. But the boy’s 
guardians were firm in their trust ; 
he waxed strong, grew skilful in 
arms and horsemanship, and fulfilled 
his great and dramatic part in the 
world’s history; from his birth 
among these crags and woods, in 
the year 1027 or 8, to his fatal 
saddle-bruise at the burning of 
Mantes, and his death-bed (pil- 
laged and deserted as the last breath 
was drawn) in the ancient priory of 
St. Gervase at Rouen in 1087. Pro- 
logue: the wooing of fair Herleva. 
Epilogue: the solemn protest of 
Ascelin against the burial of the 
body of the great King and Duke 
in Caen church of his own founding ; 
‘for,’ said the knight, ‘this man 
was a robber, and took the grouna 
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we stand on by force from my 
father.’ 

Very little is known of the 
mother of our kings. She was a 
beautiful girl, most likely of large 
Scandinavian mould. The notion 
that the French form of her 
name was made a term of oppro- 
brium in the English language is 
groundless; and were the etymo- 
logy true it would be odionsly unjust 
to Arletta’s memory. But it is 
certain that William’s illegitimacy 
was often thrown in his face. Why 
Robert did not marry her, before 
setting out in quest of pardon, is a 
puzzling question. 

Later, she was married to Herl- 
win of Conteville, and bore two 
sons, Odo (who grew to be the terri- 
ble fighting Bishop of Bayeux) and 
Robert, and a daughter Muriel. 
The great William always honoured 
his mother, and held to all his rela- 
tions on her side. 

A spirited equestrian bronze 
statue of the Conquestor, set up 
some twenty years ago, dominates 
the Place de la Trinite at Falaise. 

Our next halting-place was Le 
Mans, head-quarters for a time of 
Prince Frederick Charles during 
the war, the slow railway jour- 
ney being somewhat enlivened by 
the conversation of a pleasant man- 
nered and intelligent young Ouré, 
who said frankly, the French clergy 
are now all of one accord, all tra- 
montane, all wishing and working 
for Henri Cing. Noattack on Italy 
was dreamed of, or on Germany—‘it 
would not be possible :’ the want of 
France is peace and order under 
her legitimate king. But the 
Church, I objected with equal 
frankness, when powerful, is always 
intolerant and aggressive. ‘O, by 
no means, monsieur’—and of course 
we could not agree on that point. 

The city of Le Mans, which, like 
Caen, is a place of uncomfortable 
size, neither large nor small, occu- 
pies several moderate hills. It 
seemed to us a dull ugly town, and 
at night the ill-paved and ill-lighted 
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streets were dismal. The officers 
of the large cavalry garrison must 
be sometimes hard put to it for an 
evening’s amusement, in spite of 
cigars and absinthe, cards and 
billiards, and the frowsy delights of 
a café chantant. There are, however, 
many picturesque old houses and 
nooks in Le Mans, had we had time 
for them. Hasty travelling is neither 
useful nor pleasant,—to be always 
in a flutter, never able to reap ‘the 
harvest of a quiet eye.’ When alone, 
and not pressed for time, I stay at 
any place that is of note, or strikes 
me, till I feel that I have got some 
hold of it. The effect is still better if 
one can revise one’s first impressions. 
For instance, if I could have walked 
in, out, and about Le Mans, loitered 
in the large market-place under the 
cathedral steps, and visited again 
and deliberately that lofty building 
whose many-buttressed choir is one 
of the jewels of later Gothic, I 
should have now a picture added 
to memory’s gallery, instead of a 
rough confused bit of sketch not 
worth framing. 

At Laval it was not so bad; 
the town being smaller, and we 
had two days, the first for see- 
ing, the second for revision. The 
church here, though large and old, 
is not beautiful; yet it pleased 
me well to wander round it by 
narrow old alleys of nodding wooden 
houses @ la Doré, and out on a little 
green, like an English close on a 
small scale, and back again through 
a@ massive gateway, with bushes 
and weeds rooted in its groinings 
and buttresses. I am often more 
touched by the spirit of the Past 
in coming upon some bit of sleepy old 
mottled wall, like this gable of the 
Church, with its little window that 
seems going blind with age, than 
when I look on the magnificence of 
carved towers and flying buttresses. 
So in history it is mostly the little 
personal interests that touch me, not 
the great events. The idea of the 
Byegone, the idea of Human Life, 
are in themselves so entrancing and 
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pathetic, that the mere suggestion 
of them fills the mind with thought 
and emotion. The pomp of History 
and of Architecture introduces a 
theatric sort of pleasure. 

I mounted to the roof of the 
church, guided through dark web- 
work of beams and ladders by a 
polite clergyman, professor in the 
neighbouring college, with a good 
intelligent face, and looked out of 
various loopholes on the town and 
the river, and to the suburban 
church of Aveniéres, famous for its 
miracle-working statue of the Vir- 
gin. ‘Did the German soldiers 
enter Laval?’ I asked. ‘No: they 
came within half a league, down 
those fields to the westward, but no 
farther, through the grace and 
help: of Our Lady of Aveniéres. 
‘Did not their advanced guard or 
scouts come into the town?’ ‘ Not 
a man—through the protection of 
Our Lady.’ ‘ Very extraordinary,’ 
I said, and so we passed to other 
topics, and I interested him by 
mentioning that the Keltic name 
‘Mac-Mahon’ means ‘Son of a 
Bear.’ 

The clergy are very busy all over 
France turning the late war to 
account for the rehabilitation of 
Catholicism. Kverywhere one finds 
wayside crosses repaired, Calvaries 
repainted, shrines renewed, public 
notices of bishops’ visits, of special 
services, and votive offerings. A 
showy engraving of the National 
Pilgrimage celebrated at Lourdes 
is in the shop windows, and a great 
Pilgrimage to Mont Saint Michel, 
to last a month, is now going on. 
The Count of Chambord was born on 
the Day of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, a fact which is not absent 
from the clerical mind. 

Laval is on the Mayenne, flowing 
north and south, a bright lively 
river avout as big as the Exe at 
Exeter, bordered with wide and 
clean quays. From the railway 
station you come down a long 
broad road bordered with houses to 
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the bridge, crossing which you ar- 
rive at the market-place, a waterside 
boulevard, and the trim alleys of a 
public garden; and here, under 
shadow of the great old castle of 
the Seigneurs De la Tremouille, 
now a prison, rising on its rock 
behind, we found a F'éte or Pleasure- 
Fair going on, rows upon rows of 
booths for eatables, wearables, orna- 
ments, toys, books, rosaries, and what 
not, two circuses, and a great many 
shows, peep-shows, shooting galle- 
ries (at which a Prussian soldier 
was the favourite target), merry- 
go-rounds, and wheels of fortune, 
round which swarmed and eddied 
the crowds of blouses, white caps, 
wooden-shod children with tight 
headgear, “a very decent-looking 
and well-behaved rustic people. I 
saw nobody drunk ; and, moreover, 
it seemed that the characteristic 
faces among the show-people, wheel- 
of-fortune men, and itinerant ven- 
dors were not of the blackguard and 
ruffianly type unfortunately so com- 
mon in England, but of the careless, 
scampish kind, often with a touch 
of natural gaiety or oddity that 
marked them as true children of 
Bohemia. 

An open-air Singer attracted 
me most. Something like him may 
be met in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, hardly in England. This 
melodist had ‘local colour ’ in every 
particular of him. Lifted waist- 
high, by vantage of a stool, over 
the admiring crowd, the old fellow 
fiddled and sang, his droll, shrewd, 
ruddy face crowned with tow wig 
and cocked hat, his short stoutish 
figure dressed in tawdry laced 
coat; while planted beside him 
like a banner stood a huge old 
whitish umbrella or moveable tent, 
ready for unfurling against rain, 
with a paper pinned to it bearing 
the words, ‘Chédru, Chanteur.’ 
Grotesque and shabby as he was, 
he bore the sunlight well, and the 
promise of his good-humoured eyes 
and broad flexible mouth was not 
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belied by the singing, which was 
always in tune, and well phrased. 
He attempted no vocal display, but 
brought out every line and note 
clearly and pleasantly, and expressed 
the intention of his song, words and 
music combined, without effort and 
to the satisfaction of ear and mind 
—surely the right sort of singing, 
and how seldom heard! At inter- 
vals M. Chédru took down fiddle 
from chin, and offered for sale some 
little books with the words of his 
songs, then giving out the number 
and title of his next ditty went on to 
sing it, while the purchasers followed 
the words in the book. One song 
was Bacchus : 


O Bacchus! dieu du vin, 
Protége nos vendanges. 
O Bacchus! dieu du vin, 
Protége le raisin. 


And this seemed in place here in 
France with her vineyards and her 
Latin kinship. Such an invocation 
in England would be merely alien 
and theatric. Another effusion ran 
thus : 

Salut! ma belle France, 

Salut! nous t’aimerons toujours : 

A tous tu donnes des beaux jours, 

Toi seule est nos amours, 

Notre seule espérance. 


Te croyant abattue 
Déja de jaloux ennemis 
Disaient: Elle est vaincue : 
C’est 4 nous tout ce grand pays. 
Mais, grace 4 la richesse 
De nos produits et de nos travaux, 
La France est sans faiblesse, 
Les horizons sont nouveaux, 
Salut, ete. 


Then there was one rejoicing in ‘ The 
Return of Songs’ after two years 
of war and misery, and celebrat- 
ing Béranger, Victor Hugo, and 
other bards of a ‘divine genius.’ 
France, inspirited by her singers, 
will march on with head erect, and 
the stranger, seeing that she ever 
carries ‘ progress’ with her, will at 
last own his fault. Gloire a notre 
belle Patrie! &e. 

After nightfall, in a café, I heard 
more singing, also good of its kind. 
Three strollers, a comic man and 
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his wife, and a young woman about 
two-and-twenty, stood up alternate. 
ly on a chair and sang, and then 
went round with a tin dish, in 
which the applause of the company 
took a substantial form. The 
young’ woman, dark-eyed, dark. 
haired, with thin but healthy 
face and well-cut mouth and chin, 
had a peculiar incisive earnestness 
mingled with sweetness in her 
voice and look that remains distinct 
in my memory. It was that great 
charm, whether in art or manners, 
of strong emphasis without a tinge 
of vulgarity. She first, I think, 
sang a military song, and then one 
with the burden : 
Lafontaine, et Montaigne, et Molidre, et 
Rabelais— 

Voila l’esprit Frangais ! 

Of which all the drinkers and 
smokers took up the chorus in good 
tune. 

Certainly the French make much 
of their celebrated sons, authors in- 
cluded. Everybody recognises—be 
it with or without knowledge—and 
is proud of the famous names of 
their literature. The mass of the 
English people care not a dump for 
all their poets and writers ; and in 
all the Popular Song Books I do 
not remember anything of the cast 
of this L’ Esprit Francais or Chédru’s 
Retour des Chansons. 

From Laval, where few English 
travellers stop a night—yet the 
Hotel de France is a house pleasant 
and comfortable beyond the average 
—wewent to Vitré, and I felt a thrill 
in being veritably within the bounds 
of the antique land of Brittany. Yet 
the frontier line is almost forgotten 
now. Guide-books and Frenchmen 
make mistakes about it, and the 
usual maps only give the modern 
legal divisions. The months of the 
year soon recovered themselves from 
revolutionary -assault, but not the 
old geography of France. 

Here I saw, though the day was 
warm, many men in the market- 
place wearing loose goatskin coats, 
parti-coloured some of them with 
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hereditary patches; but Icould not 
hear one word of Breton spoken, nor 
at Vitré or St. Malo or Dinan find 
a single Breton book or pamphlet 
for sale. On this side of Brittany 
the old fashions are much faded 
away; not like Wales, where we 
can step over the English border 
into full Kymry. 

We dined at the Hotel de 
Sévigné, once a family mansion of 
the Sévignés, with delightfully pro- 
portioned big rooms and wide stair- 
case. Sooth to say, it was slatternly 
in some particulars, and we agreed to 
push on to sleep at Rennes, although 
a bedroom which we afterwards 
had a chance to peep into looked 
satisfactory enough. 

At Vitré—which, with its swarm 
of gray stone and gray slated houses 
swarming round the huge ruined 
Castle, is delightfully picturesque— 
we drove out some three miles to 
Mdme. de Sévigné’s chateau, Les 
Rochers, a fine old. turreted man- 
sion, on a plateau among woods, 
with a large formal garden; but ad- 
mittance was refused, and all we saw 
of the chamber in which so many of 
the famous Letters were writtcn was 
the outside of its window, some 
thirty feet from the ground, look- 
ing across a sloping orchard to a 
wooded hill. 

At Rennes we put up at the St. 
Julien, an excellent house, the best 
I saw in my tour. This is rated 
second in Murray; but our own 
observations and the consent of 
witnesses agree in placing it first. 
It held that rank in the previous 
edition of the Handbook, which 
one of my friends had, the Hotel de 
France coming second. In the edi- 
tion for 1873, which I had, fresh from 
the printer, they were transposed ; 
and on comparing the editions it 
was seen that this manceuvre was 
not uncommon, It must be ex- 
tremely difficult in many instances 
to decide between rival claims for 
the first place, and perhaps it has 
been thought the fairest way to give 
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turn and turn about. However 
this may be, it must be owned that 
the new map of France in my red- 
covered oracle was by no means so 
well posted up as it might have 
been. I had thought of going 
from Vitré to Mont St. Michel, 
and looking into this map found no 
railway line finished or in progress, 
marked further than Fougéres, 
though in fact it had for some 
time been open to Pontorson and 
Moidrey. 

Great part of the city of Rennes 
was burnt in 1720, and the capi- 
tal of Brittany has few ancient 
buildings to show, none of import- 
ance. It has long streets and broad 
places of dull, regular, lofty houses, 
like a piece of Paris without its 
bustle. At nine in the evening 
every place is shut up excepta café 
or two. The town-hall is a large 
French Renaissance building ; and 
the Cathedral, built by decree of 
the First Napoleon, is in the style of 
our St. Paul’s, but without a dome. 
Inside they are doing it up with 
great completeness, and the effect in 
its way is as striking as paint, gild- 
ing, and fresco could well produce 
there. It is hard at first to believe 
that these great pillars are not of real 
yellow marble, and these panels of 
black, but the Caen stone has only 
been coated with some sort of im- 
proved plaster-work, and top-coated 
with paint and varnish, The apse, 
which was finished, certainly looked 
sumptuous, and, in spite of the 
lavish use of colour, harmonious, 
and will answer its purpose of cere- 
monial pomp till the sham-marble 
begin to crack and peel. 

The most amusing sight I saw at 
Rennes was a multitude of washer. 
women, not all together, but in 
successive groups, at work on the 
canal bank next morning, where a 
poplared ‘walk on the other side 
gave a full view of their operations, 
each group consisting of twenty 
or thirty bare-armed women, some 
kneeling in things like a brick- 
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layer’s hod, dipping the clothes into 
the slow-flowing clean canal, fringed 
with grass and water-lilies, and 
thumping them with a wooden bat ; 
others wringing, others hanging the 
wet wearables on lines among the 
apple-trees. It must be owned 
there was little youth or comeliness 
among these professional blanchis- 
seuses, and their working-rig was 
severely practical, the majority 
wearing old patched jackets and 
petticoats, here a faded kerchief 
tied over head, there a nightcap, 
another crowned with a ragged 
straw hat, while some looked as 
withered and wild in their attire as 
the Scotch witches. Yet there were 
pretty girls too, and the whole 
scene was bustling, picturesque, 
and agreeable, or rather succession 
of scenes, for as the canal or water- 
course opened one tree-reflecting 
bend and creek after another, one 
chatting cluster after another of 
busy, washerwomen appeared (cer- 
tainly they were to be reckoned by 
hundreds) till the repetition itself 
became a joke. This useful and 
next to godly work carried on as 
in those ancient days of Nausikaa 
and her maidens, sociably in open 
air and living water, is a pleasant 
feature of French life. 

At Rennes I took leave of my 
companions and went on alone to 
Dol, which ancient and famous city 
is now but a rude village. To 
venture out after nightfall is a feat 
not to be lightly attempted, as there 
are no sidewalks, no lamps, and 
after an early hour no shops open, 
and the street is paved with rough 
uneven stones. By daylight there 
is matter for the sketcher in the 
little old gray houses resting on 
short stone pillars, and the large 
dim old thirteenth-century church 
in its grass-grown precinct among 
garden walls. La Grande Maison 
is not a grand but a quaint and 
homely, comfortable old inn, its 
front resting on pillars forming a 
porch with seats, from which you 
pass into the kitchen, where the 
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landlady, a jolly Breton widow and 
her daughter, a comely Breton lass, 
and the servants, sit and bustle 
about and take their meals. There 
is a large garden partly walled by 
the old town fortifications, and in 
this garden stands a small house 
with supplementary bedrooms, one 
of which I occupied and looked out 
with pleasure on the vine leaves and 
clusters and the apple trees, some 
loaded, some with heaps of red and 
yellow fruit lying beneath for the 
cider-press. 

North of Dol (a turn, winding, 
river-meadow dale) a plain stretches 
to the bay, one rocky hill rising amid 
the level, the far-seen Mont Dol, 
crowned with its chapel and three 
windmills, and a little stream loses 
its way among the sea-embankments. 

Two miles to the eastward of the 
town stands a notable menhir, ‘ Long 
Stone,’ to which I walked by high- 
way and farm road, finding it ina 
lonely field of just-cut sarrasin 
(‘ buck-wheat’), and to my sur- 
prise without any beaten track 
leading to so famous a curio- 
sity. It looked satisfactorily big 
and old, a mass of dark gray granite 
shaped like a mower’s hone, rising 
some thirty feet above ground. 
My French Guide-Book had told 
of a large wooden crucifix on the 
pagan head of this monument, 
adding, ‘ Les croix et les calvaires 
sont certainement de bonnes choses, 
mais pas trop n’en faut.’ As | 
crossed the field of the menhir, 
there stood the dark old stone, but 
nothing a-top, and coming closer I 
found the crucifix with its suffering 
figure lying dishonoured among the 
wet stubble. What this meant I 
did not find out. The blé sarrasin 
(‘Saracen wheat,’ brought in it is 
said bythe Crusaders) with itslight- 
red stalks and flowers is a feature 
in the rural landscapes here. It 
is no wheat at all, but carries a 
pannicled head with small hard 
black seed, shaped like a beech-nut. 
Hence the German name Bucl- 
weizen, * beech-wheat,’ which we 
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have corrupted into buck-wheat. 
Here it is used mainly to feed 
cattle ; but in America a favourite 
breakfast-cake is made of it. 

The day had cleared up when our 
diligence started for Pontorson, a 
conveyance that looked almost as 
old-world as the menhir, a mountain 
of rusty leather and iron, with rope 
traces, the inside horribly crammed 
with six wretched human beings, 
the outside as hard to climb to as a 
ship’s cradle. The worst London 
omnibus would have been luxury to 
it. It is another of the curious 
points of difference between French 
and English people, that the for- 
mer are so slovenly in their vehi- 
cles and horse gear, the latter so 
careful and trim. Moreover the 


French rule of the road is the 
contrary of ours, which must puzzle 
coachmen when transferred from 
one country to the other. Monsieur 
keeps to the right hand; and so, 
oddly enough, does Brother Jona- 
In this matter, Germany and 


than. 
Belgium are at one with France, 
Italy with England ; while Switzer- 
land is divided. It seems most likely 
that the French rule came from driv- 
ing with a postilion. He sits on 
the left-hand horse, his whip-hand 
extending over the other, and 
naturally allows anything meeting 
him to pass on the side next him, 
namely his left, where he can see 
his exact distance. The English 
coachman, driving from the right 
corner of the box, to keep his whip 
free, equally desires those who meet 
him to pass on his right-hand, where 
he can see them best, and his own 
wheel too. It were better, surely, 
if all civilised whips were agreed. 
The French, with all their organis- 
ing turn, seem to have no fixed 
usage in Paris or elsewhere like 
the London one of keeping to the 
right in walking. Their only rule 
is place aux dames, who always 
take the wall; but the rule of 
keeping to one hand is, on the 
whole, of advantage to both sexes. 
French waiters, too, are not always 
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careful to serve you on the left side 
at meals. Moreover salt-spoons are 
still far from universal, and you 
are expected to use the same plate 
for cheese and for fruit. On the 
other hand, the napkin never fails, 
and the dining-room, so often se- 
pulchral in England, is made as 
gay and pleasant as possible. 

But here is Pontorson, a dull 
village built along the roadside, 
with a grim old granite church, 
part Norman ; and we change into 
a smaller coach, and presently begin 
to wallow in deep mud, which 
threatens now and again to swal- 
low us bodily. After some miles 
of this we emerge on the sand 
of Saint Michael’s Bay, the tide 
being out, and the famous Mount 
stands up confessed, a pyramid 
of rocks, buttresses, battlements, 
roofs and pinnacles, close -girt 
within its turreted medisval wall. 
Round it and beyond it stretch the 
tawny sands seamed with water- 
courses, and the river Coesnon, 
boundary of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, meandering in the midst, and 
running into the sea to the west of 
the Mount, according to the old 
saying : 

Le Couesnon, dans sa folie, 
Mit le Mont en Normandie. 


Here and there a fisherman, net 
on shoulder, dots the wide ex- 
panse, and a straggling black line of 
vehicles and pedestrians creeps to- 
wards the distant gate of the Arch- 
angel. 

The track is obliterated by each 
tide, and the sands shift to and 
fro, so that it asks wary travelling. 
Duke William and Earl Harold, on 
their march into Brittany, halted at 
Mont St. Michel. In crossing the 
sands, certain of the soldiers sank in 
a soft place, and one incident in the 
Bayeux Tapestry is Harold rescuing 
some of them with his own hands, 
a feat which must have been much 
talked of. ‘ Hic Harold. trahebat eos 
de arend.’ He is pictured carrying 
one man on his shoulders, and 
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dragging up another by the wrist. 
Not long ago a heavy carriage 
stuck fast near the gate, the 
horses were taken out, and the 
vehicle gradually disappeared to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and 
is now as much lost as the chariot 
of Pharaoh. What a multitude of 
things must have sunk into these 
sands in the thousand years (not 
to go farther back) since Aubert, 
Bishop of Avranches, founded here 
his Benedictine monastery ! 

Up through the old gateway 
crawls our coach, then slantingly 
through a second gateway, beside 
which stand two rusty cannons, 
captured from the men of English 
Harry when they vainly besieged 
the Mount in 1424. In the mouth 
of one lies a stone ball such as it 
used to project. Then through a 
third gateway, and we stop at the 
Lion d’Or in the rough crooked 
lane, steep as a stair, which goes 
winding up-hill, its houses hemmed 
between ramparts and rock—the 
only street of the place. The in- 
habitants are fisher-folk; brown 
bare-legged men go by, net on 
shoulder; pails of water with live 
fish stand at doors, and netbags of 
cockles hang on the wall. 

Climbing the lane, and then 
by a few steps to the ramparts, 
you look over to the broad sands, 
half embraced by the grove-dark- 
ened shores of Normandy and 
Brittany. At one angle these ram- 
parts cling to a steep, rocky slope, 
green with ivy and afew wind-blown 
trees, and from this shoots up the 
great gray west-wall of La Merveille, 
248 feet long by 108 feet in sheer 
height, built in the twelve hun- 
dreds. Of its huge halls piled one 
upon another, no part is now in 
use. The monks’ refectory is below, 
whence by narrow stairs you mount 
to the noble Salle des Chevaliers 
with its massive pillars and vaulted 
roof, and still higher to the beauti- 
ful four-square Cloister and its light 
pillared arcades. Here you are on 
a level with the crowning edifice of 
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the Mount, the Convent Church 
itself, part Norman, part pointed 
Gothic, and climbing still farther, to 
its lofty summit (yet it is but 400 
feet, they say, after all) among the 
crocketed pinnacles, you gain a 
marvellous prospect. Down plunges 
the eye among the close-packed mass 
of buildings within their encircling 
rampart, then flies like a bird over 
the broad sands, varied with count- 
less effects of light and shadow, and 
the woody region beyond, or out to 
sea, and the faint islands of Chaussey ; 
a lonely scene, save that there are 
two or three boats in the river ; and, 
see, that straggling line of black 
dots—it is moving ; a procession of 
ants; it is the stream of Pilgrims 
who all this month of September 
1873 make their way to the greatest 
shrine of the greatest of the Arch. 
angels, the chief high place of the 
Guardian of High Places. 

From the Church you can de- 
scend by a narrow stair in the wall 
into the dusky Crypt whose huge 
round pillars sustain the upper 
edifice. It approaches a circular 
shape, and five small chapels radiate 
from the central part. In the 
middle stood a miraculous black 
statue of the Virgin, which was 
destroyed in 1793; but a new 
statue, perhaps equally miraculous, 
has lately taken the same place, the 
gift of a noble family. Several of 
the side-chapels still lack shrines, 
and, to encourage the faithful, Mon- 
signor the Bishop of Coutances ac- 
cords to the donor of an altar the 
privilege of dedicating it to the 
saint of his or her choice. 

It was to the urgent and per- 
severing pressure of this prelate 
that Louis Napoleon yielded in 
giving back Mont St. Michel, long 
used as a State-prison, into the 
hands of Mother Church. The 
Church,Cloister, Hall of the Knights, 
and other parts, have been ‘ restored’ 
under the directions of M. Viollet 
le Duc. The stonework being for 
the most part perfectly sound and 
firm, scarce any structural altera- 
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tions have been made, but the 
pillars, groinings, &c., have as usual 
been skinned, and the charm of 
time-worn and time-mellowed sur- 
face carefully destroyed; all the 
jomings of the masonry, more- 
over, being filled in or ‘pointed’ 
with a hard white cement, so that 
you may count every separate 
stone. Thanks to this excellent de- 
vice, the interior of the Church 
looks like a black and white plaid- 
pattern, and the great pillars of 
the Knights’ Hall have, as far as 
human ingenuity could do it, been 
robbed of their massive graceful- 
ness. This picking out of the 
masonry with white lines is the 
usage of French restorers, and it is 
one of the simplest and surest ways 
of degrading the effect of any given 
piece of architecture. 

The Mount was like an anthill 
with pilgrims and priests. It had 
been arranged that pilgrims from 
certain localities should arrive on 
certain days, to avoid overcrowding. 
On my first day we received the faith- 
ful of Dol and Avranches, twenty 
women to one man, throngs of broad- 
winged white caps and black stuff- 
gowns, rosary in hand, the cross of 
St. Michael pinned upon the breast. 
Often chanting hymns, and mar- 
shalled by one or more of the clergy, 
they kept passing up the steep 
street. It was an Epitome of Pil- 
grimage: the perilous sea-sand, 
ancient gateways, rough and crooked 
ascent by narrow passages, and end- 
less flights of steps between huge 
walls pierced with dungeon gratings ; 
the gloomy crypts, mystic images, 
confessionals, lighted shrines ; the 
floating chants, the strange distant 
glimpses of the world below, the 
ancient fame and religious awe. In 
aside chapel stood a glass-case con- 
taining relics of saints—a tooth, a 
finger-joint, a piece of sackcloth, 
many of them authenticated , by 
the Pontifical signature and seal. 

Theard Mass and a discourse from 
the Bishop, his crozier meanwhile 


upheld by a strong black-visaged 
ecclesiastic, whose scowling face 
seemed to make credible all the 
theories of Eugéne Sue and Mr. 
Whalley. From the incense smoke 
to open platform outside was a 
grateful relief: and there came 
the Bishop, and stood greeting with 
friendly and quiet dignity those 
who approached him, while over 
the battlement leaned some young 
priests and pilgrims, vigorously 
chanting a hymn, and from the 
sands far beneath rose faint response 
uttered by a parting procession that 
slowly made for the mainland. 

Next day Paris and Versailles 
arrived from Moidrey station on 
countless wheels: none of the beaw 
monde, but plenty of the bowrgeoisie, 
nor gay ribbons wanting, nor mili- 
tary heeled bootikins. Some wore 
the Sacred Heart, red stitched on 
white, in token of a visit to Sainte 
Marie Alacoque at Paray-le-Monial. 
Evening brought a religious féte. 
Workmen with their usual careful- 
ness of art-treasures had all day been 
hammering nails into the joints of 
pillars, capitals, and masonry, to 
suspend Chinese lanterns from, and 
at nightfall these and all the shrines 
were lighted up. 

We were just done dinner at 
the Lion d’Or (which managed 
well with its unusual crowds) ; 
when a sound of chanting ap- 
proached, and looking out of window 
we saw @ group of pilgrims, headed 
by two or three priests, halt at our 
door. They enquired if we could 
furnish wn chanteur, but we could 
not, and they passed on to beat up for 
singing recruits elsewhere. A little 
later the grand procession itself 
appeared, numerous white-robed 
priests, choir boys in red, and then 
the host of white peasant caps, 
Parisian bonnets, and all varieties 
of male head-gear, trudging steadily 
(we with the rest) up the narrow 
lane up the stone steps, up to the 
great portal ; and thence, headed by 
the Bishop of Coutances himself, 








Monsignor Mermillod, in mitre and 
crozier and muslin robe over purple 
silk, a tall venerable figure with 
thin gray hairs, and accompanied 
by an additional crowd of white 
clergy, the procession moved up- 
ward within the precinct, nearly 
everyone carrying a thin lighted 
taper about three feet in length, 
and chanting at the top of voice 
the Hymn to the Archangel, with 
many times repeated burden ‘ Saint 
Michel! Saint Michel!’ (a strong 
emphasis on the last syllable). 
The multitude of lights climb- 
ing, zigzagging from one plat- 
form to another, throwing gleams 
and shadows on the architecture, 
the chant varying in strength 
as the leaders now turned a cor- 
ner, now emerged from a portal, 
had a striking effect in the mere 
artistic view, and must have been 
deeply impressive to the devout. I 
thought to myself I had seldom 
filled a part so distinctly Protestant 
as now, marching taperless in com- 
pany with a thousand tapers, silent 
among a thousand voices. But the 
Church managed to get the better of 
me. The thought had hardly crossed 
my mind when up came a polite ec- 
clesiastic with a bundle of unlighted 
tapers, and with a bow put one into 
my hand, my next neighbour im- 
mediately offered me a light, and 
there I was, ‘counted in’ as the 
Americans say, and so walked from 
shrine to shrine (keeping modestly 
in corners, however) along many 
galleries and up countless stairs, 
the chant of ‘ Saint Michel! Saint 
Michel !’ continually ringing in my 
ears. It may not be uninteresting 
to quote some of this Cantique Nou- 
veau & St. Michel. The refrain ran 
thus : 

Saint Michel! Saint Michel! 4 votre puis- 

sance 
Nous venons demander l’appui des an- 
ciens jours, 

Qu’il monte jusqu’au Ciel, ce vieux cri de 

la France: 

Saint Michel! Saint Michel! 4 notre 
secours ! 


And here are some of the verses: 
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L’Enfer déchainé sur la terre, 
Redouble sa rage et ses coups ; 
Défendez-nous dans cette guerre, 
Contre lui combattez pour nous. 

Saint Michel, ete. 

* Avec Dieu,’ disent les impies, 

‘Tl faut en finir 4 jamais!’ 

Ils blasphément, dans leurs folies, 
Et sa puissance et ses bienfaits. 
Saint Michel, ete. 


Du Christ regardez le vicaire, 

Si grand, si ferme en ses revers ! 

Et que votre bras tutélaire 

Le délivre et brise ses fers ! 
Saint Michel, ete. 

Infidéle a son divin Maitre, 

Et marchant d’erreurs en erreurs, 

Notre France a vu disparaitre 

Et son repos et ses grandeurs. 
Saint Michel, ete. 


Souvenez-vous que notre France, 

De I’Eglise fut le soutien, 

Et qu'elle est encor l’espérance 

Du Pape et du monde chrétien. 
Saint Michel, ete. 


Pour Rome done et pour la France, 

Nous implorons votre secours, 

Armez-vous pour leur délivrance ; 

Sauvez-les ! gardez-les toujours ! 
Saint Michel, ete. 

Yes, ‘for Rome and for France,’ 
that is the gist of the matter; and 
necessarily for Henry the Fifth at the 
same time, whose birthday, none of 
us forget,is Saint Michael’s own day, 
the twenty-ninth of September. 

The procession marched, always 
glimmering with tapers, always 
chanting, through the great Hall of 
Knights, and other halls, hung with 
coloured lanterns of paper, and into 
the Crypte de Gros-Piliers, where they 
worshipped at the altar of its mira- 
culous Virgin, and along the arcades 
of the Cloister, and at last into the 
lighted Basilica of the Archangel, 
where the tapers were extinguished, 
and agrand salutation of the master- 
altar performed. 

An official pamphlet for the di- 
rection of the pilgrims was sold, 
containing the order of their move- 
ments and the special prayers and 
canticles. A list is given of the 
‘ Indulgences accorded by our Holy 
Father Pope Pius IX. to those who 
perform the exercise of the Angelic 
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Crown.’ The Decree begins thus: 
‘It is a pious tradition of former 
times that the Archangel Saint Mi- 
chael, Prince of the Celestial Militia, 
declared to a religious woman, who 
had been in the habit of honour- 
ing him every day by particular 
acts of devotion, that it would be 
agreeable to him to see introduced 
a special formula of prayers in his 
honour and in honour of all the 
Holy Angels of Heaven; that he 
would recompense his devoted ser- 
vants for this by hastening to their 
succour,’ &c. &c. It further appears 
that the recipient of the message 
was a Carmelite nun of the convent 
of Vetralla, diocese of Viterbo, who 
‘died in the odour of sanctity’ in 
the year 1751. Hence originated 
the formula of prayers entitled La 
Couronne Angélique, and the Holy 
Father grants various Indulgences, 
which are stated, as distinctly as a 
table of insurance, to those who 
devoutly use the said formula, one 
being for a hundred days (for carry- 
ing it on the person, or kissing the 
medal attached), another for seven 
years, and seven times forty days 
(for reciting it); another, Plenary 
Indulgence once a month to anyone 
who has repeated daily the said 
‘Crown,’ ‘ provided that, after con- 
fession and communion, he has 
prayed specially for the exalta- 
tion of our Mother the Holy 
Church, and for the conservation 
of the Sovereign Pontiff.’ The 
book also contains a ‘ Triduum’ in 
honour of Saint Michael, three 
prayers, in which it is declared that 
‘the rights of God are attacked with 
a fury almost beyond example: 
Satan, the enemy of the Most High 
and of men, utters with new fury, 
by the mouth of his numerous sup- 
porters, the cry of rebellious pride, 
Non serviam!’ ‘Remember once 
again, O Celestial Archangel, this 
France, on whose soil you have 
othertime deigned to appear, and 
who, as eldest daughter of the spouse 
of Christ, has the distinguished pri- 
vilege to possess in you the same pro- 
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tector as the Church her mother!’ 
‘O Prince of the Celestial Militia, 
glorious Saint Michael! you sur- 
pass in glory all the immortal 
spirits, of whom you are the most 
perfect; you are the depositary of 
the Most High, the most near to 
His throne; you open and shut 
Heaven at His order, and you pre- 
sent us before His tribunal. If the 
dying address himself to you at the 
moment of death, you fly immedi- 
ately to his aid, and make him feel 
your presence, you receive his soul, 
and convey it to the bosom of God.’ 

A comfort unspeakable! to be- 
lieve that in the last dark hour 
a friendly Archangel will wait 
by your bed to conduct you into 
the Unknown Region. Catholi- 
cism holds, after all, an immensely 
strong position. Science or Mo- 
rality, or both together, can never 
fill its place for the generality of 
mankind. Human Life, with the 
deep mystery surrounding it, Catho- 
licism interprets ; peoples the blank 
darkness with wonderful places and 
beings ; teaches all duties ; ministers 
to the capacity of awe, penitence, 
adoration, spiritual hope and fear ; 
supplies, in short, the religious na- 
ture of man with guidance and 
comfort. But what if the inter- 
pretation be false, the guidance 
based upon it misleading, the com- 
fort delusive, the whole thing a 
Refuge of Lies ? 

As Political Confederacy, or Con- 
spiracy, never was Catholicism so 
unanimous, never more bent on 
grasping material authority, never 
less scrupulous as to the means. 
It has given France a Louis Napo- 
leon and a German war (at least 
it was a main cause, and sine 
qua non), and it will cost Enu- 
rope much further misery and 
bloodshed. But if necessary, it can 
wait. This is a mighty strength, 
this power of waiting. The repulse 
of aChambord gives but a temporary 
check. The Church can let a whole 
generation die out, and wait, but 
not idly. On the other hand per- 
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haps the Modern World may say 
at last, rather suddenly, by its 
strongest men, ‘Enough! we are 
tired of all this: get out of the 
way !’ Which will not be the same as 
saying, ‘Avec Dieu... il faut en 
finir 4 jamais ’—the Supreme Pon- 
tiff being in reality no more the 
Almighty’s vicegerent than was 
that idol the Norway man dang 
down with his broad-axe, and which 
was full of mice and spiders. 

When sunsetreddened the pyramid 
of pinnacles and roofs; when the 
full tide flowed and rippled all 
round the ancient walls, silvered by 
a clear moon; when pure dawn 
spread iridescent over the wet sands; 
this curious Mount and its amphi- 
theatre put on varying and wonder- 
ful robes, each more picturesque 
than the last; and I was not sur- 
prised to find that the quiet French 
gentleman, with artistic face and 
bushy gray hair, who sat daily at 
the table d’ héte of the ‘Golden Lion,’ 
and used to play with the landlady’s 
little daughter, had, coming as a 
casual visitor, made the island- 
mount his abode for more than two 
years, or that he was said to know 
every stone in the huge hetero- 
geneous pile of buildings. 

It was with regret that I re- 
ceived orders from our despotic 
guard, or whatever his proper 
title, to enter the diligence that 
was to carry us away from ‘The 
Wonder of the West;’ but there 
was no help but to submit to be 
packed with three priests and four 
pilgrims into a too, too narrow and 
airless space, and so creep un- 
comfortably over the sands in the 
morning sun. French coach guards 
and drivers expect no fees, and are 
often, it must be confessed, brutally 
rude to their passengers. There 
seems to be no medium quality of 
French manners; you have polite- 
ness or brutality—never that rough, 
off- hand way (brusquerie they would 
callit) accompanied by real attention 
to your wants, which is common in 
England. Still, with whatever ex- 
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ceptions or modifications, it is the 
rale thatin France civil manners are 
regarded among all classes indiffer- 
ently as the natural and proper con- 
dition of human intercourse; in Eng- 
land not so. Therethey are looked 
upon as an aristocratic luxury, an 
affectation, or, in many cases, as a 
sign of dependence, flattery, and 
favour-seeking. 

Our diligence to-day from Pon- 
torson to Dol was supplementary 
to the regular one, and the driver, 
next whom I sat, by office probably 
an ostler, proved civil. He openly 
expressed, like everyone of his class 
I heard speak on such subjects, his 
abhorrence of all priests—‘ crows,’ 
‘idlers,’ ‘ scoundrels’—and greeted 
the name of Henri Cing with a 
contemptuous laugh. After a very 
long level piece of road between 
poplars and oaks, the coach zig- 
zagged up a steep hill, which I 
mounted straight by footpath, 
and gained a magnificent prospect 
westward of the boundless wooded 
plain running up to the Bay of 
Mont St. Michel, with its pinnacled 
island-cone in the midst. 

Again on the coach, I consulted 
my newly published British vade- 
mecum for an hotel, and found under 
Avranches, ‘Inns: H. Belanie; H. 
de Londres, garden behind ; H. de 
France, moderate ;’ but the driver 
denied the existence of any Hotel 
Belanie in Avranches: the Hétel de 
Londres was the chief inn; and this I 
found to be the case. But, now ar- 
rived in the town, and applying at 
‘ The London,’ I find it choke-full ; 
to-morrow is the great annual fair of 
Avranches; and I am glad to put 
up with a small bedroom looking on 
the noisy and dirty yard of the 
Hotel d’Angleterre. Afterwards 
in peregrinating the town I dis- 
covered a showy Oafé Bellamy, 
which gives you coffee, brandy, 
billiards, but is in. no sense an hotel, 
evidently the origin of the guide- 
book’s imaginary ‘ Hétel Belanie.’ 
I should have been very glad if it 
had proved a real one. 
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Avranches from its hill, and 
lofty old walls and bastions, com- 
mands, especially from the ter- 
race of the Public Garden, great 
woody prospects nearly all round, 
the little river Séez winding 
through to the Bay of the Mount. 
Near an angle of the walls, at one 
of the chief points of view, stood 
the great old Cathedral, which fell 
gradually into decay, and was finally 
destroyed in the first Revolution. 
One stone left among the grass and 
trees of the platform bears an in- 
scription saying that on this stone 
Henry II., King of England, knelt 
in penance for the murder of 
Thomas 4 Becket. The streets of 
Avranches are mostly ugly, and 
the new Cathedral approaching com- 
pletion on a wide space adjoining 
the Public Garden (and not at all, 
pace Murray, ‘near the site of 


the old one’) has even more than 
the usual dead and loveless look of 
modern Gothic work. 

The Fair spread itself all over the 
town ; cows, sheep, pigs, country folk 


coming and going ; the horses show- 
ing off on a long boulevard; the bare 
space between the new Cathedral 
and the Public Garden bespread 
with rows of booths for the sale of 
cloth, cutlery, toys, cakes and fruit. 
The book-stalls were numerous, of- 
fering a great variety; classical 
works of French literature, books 
of devotion, books of amusement. 
Of modern writers the favourites 
seemed to be Dumas, Chiteau- 
briand (no doubt from his local 
celebrity), and Paul de Kock. 
Among the cheaper books in gay 
paper covers were always found 
The Perfect Physician, Cookery Book, 
Ladies’ Oracle, Key to Dreams, Songs 
of Theresa, and many other song 
books ; The Tower of Nesle, The Four 
Sons of Aymon, Paul and Virginia, 
Perrault’s Tales of the Fairies, 
Cameralzaman, Aladdin, Ali Baba, 
and translations of Don Quizxote and 
Gulliver's Travels. Against a dead 
wall hung rows of highly-coloured 
prints, religious and other; also 
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cheap maps, on which I found Al- 
sace and Lorraine ingeniously tinted 
purple, France being blue, and 
Germany red. There were merry- 
go-rounds, and there were shows, 
of which I visited two, one being 
‘the Principal Scenes of the War,’ 
represented by puppets ‘ function- 
ing by electricity.’ All I recollect 
of it is that one scene purported to 
show ‘Count Bismarck and the King 
of Prussia playing the fiddle along 
with Marshal Le Boeuf—the show- 
man’s version of nows sommes irahis! 
The other exhibition was ‘ Grand 
Historical Panorama of the War,’ 
in which one very remarkable fact 
was noticeable—the Prussians in 
every combat were getting the 
worst of it. 

This reminds me that in the 
dining-room of our hotel, Hétel 
d’Angleterre, hung an engraving 
which I took at the first glance to 
be Death on the White Horse, 
and so it proved to be; but Death 
(a terrific skeleton) had in this 
case two companions with fiend- 
like faces—King William, sword in 
hand, riding on one side, Bismarck 
with a blazing torch on the other. 
In one feeling at least France is 
tolerably united, namely, in hatred 
of ‘the Prussians.’ The sturdy 
graziers and horse-dealers at the 
table d’ héte, however, took no appa- 
rent notice of this work of art, but 
ate largely of the plentiful meals 
provided, emptied huge jugs of cider, 
and agreed that everything had sold 
well; Estelle, our slim landlady, 
and Honorine (‘n’rine!’), our 
stumpy maid, and the landlord with 
perpetual soup-ladle and carving- 
knife, doing wonders to supply the 
insatiable throng. 

Out of the confusion of the Fair, I 
walked a mile or two along a pretty 
green road and back partly by a 
field-path, not a common thing in 
France ; of which walk I remember 
chiefly two trivial enough particu- 
lars, a clear brooklet running by a 
grassy bank, and a very old woman 
breaking stones by the roadside, 
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At nightfall in the town I noticed 
an elderly woman doing the office 
of lamplighter, and followed her 
some distance from street to street 
to see the old gables and corners 
start out of gloom into chiaro-scuro. 

Returning from Avranches by 
diligence to Dol, I found Pontorson 
as before full of priests and pilgrims, 
and noticed anew the contemptuous 
looks and mutterings bestowed upon 
them by the people in the street 
and on the coach. The fisher-folk 
of the Mount, and even the inn- 
keepers, were of the same mind. 

So to Dol, whence a few miles of 
railway carried me to St. Malo, and 
I gladly smelt the sea again. The 
first look was discouraging, a wide 
dock bordered with timber and 
coal yards, but the omnibus rattled 
us past this, and in through a great 
fortified gate among tall narrow 
houses. The medieval walls, bas- 
tions, and gates of St. Malo remain 
perfect to this day, and moreover 
(what I have never seen elsewhere) 
are still in use, mounted with rifled 
cannon, paraded by sentries—of the 
25th Regiment of the Line, and a 
raw-looking, boyish regiment it is 
at present. Strengthened here and 
there, and backed with earthworks, 
these ramparts present on the whole 
the same appearance as when they 
were completed by Anne of Brit- 
tany some three centuries ago, and 
closely encincture the tight packed 
mass of tall gray stone houses. If 
you took an oval toy-box and packed 
it full of toy houses rising some 
inches above its rim all round, and 
put one tall spire in the middle, it 
would be like the compact old town 
as seen from a distance. Itstandson 
a rocky promontory, once an island; 
having its tidal harbour to the 
south, across which lies St. Ser- 
van, once a suburb, but of late set 
up for itself; the broad and beanti- 
ful estuary of the Rance to the west; 
strands and sandhills eastwards ; 
and to the north a bay crowded 
with rocky islets of all shapes and 
sizes. Chateaubriand was born at 
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St. Malo, and the family mansion is 
now the Hétel de France, adorned 
all over with copies and engray- 
ings of his theatrically-posed por- 
trait. The author, as everyone 
knows, erected his own monument 
on a conspicuous point of one of the 
rocky islets aforementioned, acces- 
sible to posterity at low water ; and 
in due time his body was laid 
therein. Fequiescat in pace. <A 
French writer in speaking of it 
beautifully exclaims, ‘ Ni arbres, ni 
fleurs, ni inscription. Le roc, la 
mer, ’immensité! Que de poésie 
et de réflexion dans ces trois mots!’ 

The narrow lofty streets of St. 
Malo often reminded me, by more 
senses than one, of the old town of 
Edinburgh, but every now and again 
you come to a flight of steps leading 
to the ramparts and the pure sea- 
wind. In the open space fronting the 
Hotel de Ville stands a statue of the 
town’s naval hero, Duguay-Trouin. 

I put up at the Hotel Franklin, 
where is a good table d’héte, but no 
common sitting-room, a great want. 
The house is kept by a widow and 
her daughter, and all the attendants 
are of the softer sex, but, alas ! nei- 
ther spring nor summer now repre- 
sented among them. We were 
ministered to by nine women, rang- 
ing from forty to seventy years of 
age, very civil and attentive, but 
the effect was depressing, and the 
more so from our dining-room being 
so overlooked by a tall gray stone 
building opposite, that the sun never 
shone into it. It was an elderly kind 
of establishment altogether. At the 
very top of that building opposite, 
up countless stairs, I had my bed- 
room, looking straight down on the 
town wall, which, like that of Derry, 
is the chief promenade, and over the 
harbour and the town of St. Servan 
and far away. This wide prospect 
always restored my spirits; and I 
found, moreover, that the excursions 
round St. Malo were very numerous 
and varied ; so retained the sky bed- 
room for a week. 

Several times I crossed the estu- 
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ary by sailing-boat and by steamer 
to Dinard; rambled over strands 
and rocks; bathed; walked through 
meadows, woods, and orchards by 
a beautiful path, to the craggy 
corner of the river, here among 
fir-tree roots, there among the ripe 
apples, which the peasants and 
their families were gladly shaking 
to earth. Much mistletoe grows 
here and in Normandy, and the 
French, making no use of it them- 
selves, send it across to England. 

At this Dinard, now getting 
much built over, a Duke and a 
Count have each lately usurped 
one of the rough sea promontories, 
and enclosed it with a wall so as 
to cut off all access or passage, and 
the Duke’s barrier must be some- 
thing like half a mile long. This 
may be legal, but no law can make 
it just. 

The sister town of St. Servan, to 
which one walks at low water 
across the harbour mouth, and at 
other times crosses by ferry-boat, is 
rather ugly, but has pretty fields on 
the Rance, and a tall old castle be- 
side the sailing-boat pier. On the 
hill opposite this, stands a quaint 
little chapel ‘En I’ Honneur de Notre 
Dame de la Salette,’ inside of which 
behind a low railing is a sort of set 
scene built up of painted wood, can- 
vas, moss, &c., with three figures in 
coloured plaster—the Virgin Mary 
appearing to a peasant boy and girl; 
and here drops in from time to time 
& woman or an old fisherman, to pray. 

From this pier also you can sail, 
as I did one day, across the broad, 
beautiful estuary, bordered with 
rocks, sandy creeks, and wooded 
hills, to Dinard, and there take the 
diligence for Dinan, some dozen or 
fourteen miles through a country of 
roughish fields and groves and two 
or three dirty Breton villages 
of gray stone, with old rugged 
churches of nondescript architec- 
ture. Dinan (‘River Fortress,’ no 
doubt), on craggy platform above the 
winding and poplar-bordered Rance, 
with mighty t and walls, 
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themselves like other cliffs, hung 
with every kind of verdure, and two 
big churches—one restored, with 
the very worst rose window I ever 
saw, I have no room to describe thee ; 
or thy market-day, watched by hero 
Du Guesclin, its white-capped Bre- 
tonesses, mostly broad and stumpy, 
and little Breton cattle, thy ballad- 
singers, and thy travelling Doctor, 
in splendid gold-laced robe and tas- 
seled cap, who delivered such glib 
and graceful orations, and drew 
teeth on his public platform, while 
drum and cymbal clashed overhead 
in the hands of two scarlet-robed 
attendants, a young man and wo- 
man, on whose bare black heads 
the noon-day sun smote with all its 
strength. 

Dinan, like Avranches and many 
another place up and down the Con- 
tinent, has its special English 
colony, a set of people whose aim is 
cheapness of living combined with 
as much salubrity and agreeable- 
ness as may be. Life in sucha 
colony, I fancy, is seldom enviable 
on the whole, however picturesque 
its surroundings. The émigrés are 
mostly disappointed, discontented 
people, pinched in means, at a loss 
for occupation, disliking and dis- 
trusting the foreigners among whom 
they are forced to pass their days, 
and dealing largely in gossip con- 
cerning their fellow-exiles. 

I returned to St. Malo by morn- 
ing steamer on the Rance, now brim- 
ming with crystal green salt-water ; 
one broad bright reach and gay 
headland, village, lawn, and wood 
opening after another, till we sighted 
the huge black rock midstream 
that stems in turn the river andjthe 
ocean floods, and stopped under the 
circling walls and bastions of the 
old Saint’s town. 

But who was Saint Malo? Alban 
Butler tells us that Saint Malo, 
sometimes called Maclouand Mahout 
(died about 4.D. 565), was the son of 
Went or Gwent, a Welsh chieftain, 
the founder of Caer Gwent, now 
Chepstow. The boy wa’ baptized by 
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Brendan, the famous Irish mission- 
ary, and placed for education in the 
monastery of Llancarvan (Glamor- 
ganshire). He took holy orders from 
Brendan, and crossed the sea into 
Armorica, where he abode with a 
hermit named Aaron, also native 
of Great Britain, living on a rocky 
island near the town of Aleth 
(which town must have stood some- 
where near where St. Servan now 
is). The chief men of the Bretons 
had accepted Christianity, and pro- 
tected these holy men, but most of 
the surrounding people were still 
pagans. After a time Maclou was 
appointed Bishop of Aleth, and held 
that office forty years, being also 
head of the monastery he had 
caused to be built on the neighbour- 
ing rocky island after the hermit 
Aaron’s death. That island was long 
known as ile d’Aaron. Bishop 
Maclou, being hard pushed by per- 
secutors, fled to Saintes (on the 
Charente); after a time he re- 
turned to Aleth, named his succes- 
sor, then went back to Saintes, 
where he died (‘ November 16, circa 
565’), and where his relics were 
long preserved in a church bear- 
ing his name. These relics were, 
sometime in the eight hundreds, 
transferred to the Island of Aaron, 
thenceforward perhaps named after 
St. Malo. Or perhaps this altera- 
tion of name did not definitely take 
effect till three centuries later, 
when the monastery was changed 
into a cathedral, and the seat of the 
Bishop transferred thereto from 
Aleth. Aleth is long ago utterly 
decayed and lost. The hermit’s 
rocky island thus became an eccle- 
siastical centre, and later in its his- 
tory was made into a strong for- 
tress by Anne of Brittany, about 
the year 1500, whose castle and 
walls have safely resisted several 
sieges. And now a few words on 
Maclou’s teacher, Saint Brendan. 
He was an Irishman, disciple of 
Saint Fenian of Clouard; went to 
France ; lived some years in the 
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Welsh monastery of Lilancarvan ; 
returned to Ireland, founded the 
monastery of Clonfert (County 
Galway) and other monasteries and 
schools. ‘His happy death arrived 
May 16, A.D. 578, when he was in 
the 94th year of his age.’ 

I may add that the Mo which so 
commonly begins the names of Irish 
saints—as Mochua, Mochuda, Mola- 
ga, Molaisé—is a prefix of endear- 
ment—‘ My’—the equivalent word 
in Breton being Ma; therefore 
our saint’s name is very likely to 
have been Clon, called affectionately 
My Clou. There is a St. Clou of 
Metz, as well as the more famous 
St. Cloud, son of King Clodomir. 
All these names, with the old Clo- 
domir too, and Clodovic, and Clovis, 
and the modern Claude, have pro- 
bably their origin in the Roman 
Claudius, otherwise Clodius—which 
was first perhaps given to a lame 
or halting man. 

On a sunshiny autumn morning, 
from the deck of the Jersey steamer, 
I bade adieu to France—the land of 
extremes and contrarieties, of good 
dinners and bad smells, of Paris and 
Mont St. Michel, of Fénelon and 
Paul de Kock, of Saint Louis and 
Napoleon the First, and Napoleon 
the Third. Yet, withal, I could 
heartily say, 

Adieu, thou pleasant land of France! 


At St. Helier’s I found myself 
once more in the midst of Bass’s 
Pale Ale, Chops and Steaks, and 
the Tichborne Tria]. But another 
thing struck me much more, the 
disgraceful disorderliness of the 
streets at night. We call France 
immoral, You may travel through 
it from end to end, and see no vice 
unless you look for it. England is 
peculiarly and properly sensitive as 
to certain immondices, and astound- 
ingly thick-skinned as to other and 
worse. 

Will the day ever come when the 
rivalry of Nations will be in laws, 
manners, and arts ? 
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THE GRIPIS-SPA. 
FROM THE ‘ELDER EDDA’ 


HE essential and striking differ- 
ence that exists between the 
manner in which the same events 
are recorded alike in the Teutsch 
Nibelungen Lied and in the Norse 
Elder Edda consists in this, that 
while the singer of the Nibelungen 
presents us with one grand epic in 
which, in connected and regularly 
developed form, the action moves on 
as a dramatic whole; the Eddaic 
poet or poets offer a set of distinct 
pictures, in each of which a parti- 
cular point of the drama has been 
seized on and brought out, to the 
exclusion of all others which are 
not immediately necessary either as 
background or as accessories, 

Thus in the Eddaic lays, the 
great events of the Sigurd mythus 
are separately handled. The find- 
ing of the Hoard; the wooing of 
Gudrun; the proxy-marriage of 
Brynhild ; the murder of Sigurd ; 
the death of Brynhild; and the 
revenge of Gudrun; are the grand 
subjects of separate lays. 

The Norse poems have not the dra- 
matic art nor the graceful if copi- 
ous diffuseness of the Nibelungen. 
Sternly simple in manner, and brief 
and terse in language, they have 
their peculiar beauty and merits. 

Here you find no useless words ; 
not one superfluous phrase, yet not 
one a-wanting to convey the poet’s 
meaning, and to bring straight home 
to the hearer precisely what is in- 
tended. The Norseman had other 
things to do than gracefully to spin 
out infinite nothings. Time and 
writing materials and hearers’ pa- 
tience in those days restricted the 
ancient singer toa laudable brevity, 
had not his own sense of what 
was poetically fitting been sufficient 
to keep him from such sins against 
true taste. 

But as they are, we bave these 
early lays. They bear on the sur- 


face the evidence of their old Nor- 
thern source. The short, stern, un- 
rhymed versification in which they 
are composed—the chief element of 
which was an alliteration which in 
modern translation it is almost im- 
possible to imitate—compels to a 
condensation of words. The rhythm 
alone we can endeavour to repre- 
sent, though perhaps not so success- 
fully as to reproduce the alternate 
rise and fall of the lines of the Old 
Norse original, where in stern, em- 
phatic, sharp cling-clang, the words 
fall on the ear with the sound of the 
smith’s hammer on an echoing anvil. 

And indeed these Eddaic lays are 
bits of hammered iron-work. The 
ore is of the best. Dug out of the 
central gloom of the dark depths in 
that mysterious Eastern land, it has 
been fused in the roaring furnace of 
the poetic fancy and wild visions of 
a millennium of years. On many a 
Norse stithy have the old artists 
thrown the red-hot iron ere it was 
finally beat and welded into its 
latest shape. It has been 

— dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom. 
Evidences of human sympathies are 
not a-wanting—traces of mortal 
joys and sorrows. For these Norse 
folk were men and women like our- 
selves after all, and well knew what 
love and grief and anger and pity 
were, as well as we do, although we 

live in the year 1874. 

In the antique mirror of the 
Gripis-Spa we still may trace our 
ancestors’ lineaments, and recognise, 
not without pride, a family likeness. 


The Gripis-Spa is by internal 
evidence of the later period of the 


Eddaic songs. It has not the 
archaic simplicity and almost child- 
like want of consecutiveness which 
characterise the more ancient lays, 
and afford proof of their primeval 
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age. There is here a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. The poet has 
his subject clearly before him, and 
works it out into a complete whole, 
in which nature and art combine 
to present us with a true poem. 
Whether the compiler of the Eider 
Edda was the author of the Grigis- 
Spa must be left undecided. It 
seems not unlikely that its author, 
whoever he may have been, was 
acquainted with all the existing 
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traditions touching Sigurd, and 
meant by this poem to furnish an 
epitome of his story. He does this 
by throwing into the form of a pro. 
phecy, delivered by Gripir, all the 
chief events of the hero’s career, 
and so giving a panoramic view of 
Sigurd’s life. The idea is clearly 
conceived and accurately wrought 
out. 

The lay is introduced by a short 
prose preface, which says : 


Gripir was the son of Eylimis, brother of Heordis ; he ruled the land, and was of all 


men the wisest and most far-seeing. Sigurd 
He met a man outside before the hall, who was called 
Then desired Sigurd speech with him, and said : 


Sigurd was easily known.’ 
Geitir. 
1 ‘ Who dwelleth here 

How name the people 

This manner of introducing the 
dramatis persone of an Eddaic lay 
is not characteristic of the Gripis- 
Spa alone. In the Mgis-drecka 
the action commences in a similar 
manner by Loki meeting gri’s 
servant outside his door, and con- 
versing with him. 

The primitive Norse dramatist 
has a predilection for dialogue. 

Geitir quoth : 
2 ‘Gripir hight 
Who rules the firm land 
Sigurd quoth : 
3 ‘Is the wise King 
Will he, the Prince, 
Speech requireth 
I wish quickly 
Geitir quoth : 
4 ‘This will the gracious King 
Who may the man be 
Sigurd quoth: 
5 ‘Sigurd I am named, 
But Heordis is 
6 Then went Geitir 
‘ Here is a man without, 
He is noble 
He will, Lord, 
7 Went from the chamber 
And greeted well 
* Be welcome, Sigurd ; 
But thou, Geitir, 

The phrase in the third line of 
this: verse may mean that Sigurd 
had been welcome ere now had he 
come, or that Gripir wished that he 
could have received him with more 


rode alone, and came to Gripir’s hall, 


In this castle ? 

This king of men ?’ 
Where the modern play-wright 
would adopt the expedient of a 
soliloquy explanatory of the situa- 
tion, the Eddaic song-writer prefers 
a dialogue in the form of query 
and answer, in which the points 
necessary for the due understanding 
of the piece are brought clearly out 
before the hearer of ancient and the 
reader of modern days: 


The ruler of men,? 
And the people.’ 


Home in the land? 
With me go to speak ? 
The unknown man ; 
To find Gripir.’ 


Of Geitir question, 
That speech asks of Gripir ?’ 


Born to Sigmund, 

The King’s mother.’ 

To speak with Gripir: 

Unknown, come ; 

Of countenance ; 

Meeting have with thee.’ 

The prince of heroes, 

The new-come King: 

Hadst thou come sooner. 

The King’s horse take.’ 
ceremony. ‘The transition in the 
fourth line by the turning aside of 
Gripir togive orders to his attendant 
to take Sigurd’s horse from him, is 
not usual in Norse poetry. 


1 O.N. aup-kendr =‘ oath-known:’ what can be certainly recognised and sworn to 
The word used in Shetland to the present day, aith-Xent, has precisely the same meaning, 


and is in common vee. 


2 Lit. ‘man-steerer, O.N. 
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8 To speak began they; 
When the wise-counselled 
‘Say to me, if thou knowest, 
How will Sigurd’s 
Gripir quoth: 
9 ‘ Thou wilt the man be 
And highest-born 


In gifts abounding, 
Noble of visage, 
Sigurd quoth : 
10 ‘Say, gracious King, 
Show unto Sigurd, 
What shall first chance 
When from thy house 
Gripir quoth : 
11 ‘ First wilt thou, Prince, 
And all Eylima’s 
Thou wilt the cruel 
The brave hew down, 
Sigurd quoth : 
12 ‘Say, noble King, 
Right truthfully, 
Seest thou Sigurd’s 
Whose fame shall spread 
Gripir quoth: 
13 ‘Alone shalt thou slay 
Him who, ravenous, 
Thou wilt give 
Regmir and Fafnir. 
Sigurd quoth: 
14 ‘ Treasure shal]-I have 
Such fight with men 
Look in thy mind, 
How shall be wove 
Gripir quoth: 
15 ‘Thou shalt find out 
And take away 
Gold shalt thou lade 
So rid’st thou to Guiki, 
Sigurd quoth : 
16 ‘Still to the Prince, 
Far-seeing King, 
Guest of Guiki I am, 
How then shall be wove 
Gripir quoth: 
17 ‘Sleeps on the mountain 
Gleaming in corslet, 
Thou wilt hew 
The corslet burst open 
Sigurd quoth : 
18 ‘Burst is the corslet, 
The woman who 
What will the wise one 
That to the Prince’s 


Much was to talk of 
Recken met : 
Mother-brother,’ 
Life-web be wove ?’ 


Beneath the sun greatest, 
Of all princes: 

In flight sparing, 

And in words wise.’ 


Straight as I ask thee, 
If thou foresee it, 

For my welfure, 

I have departed ?’ 


Avenge thy father, 
Woes avenge. 
Sons of Hulding 
And victory have.’ 


Of my own kindred, 

As we speak from the heart, 
Brave deeds beforehand, 
Beneath heaven's tent?’ 


The glittering dragon, 
Lies on Gnita’s heath; 
Unto death both 
True,’ saith Gripir. 


If I accomplish 

As now thou sayest; 
And say further, 
My web of life.’ 


Fafnir’s dwelling, 
The fair treasure ; 
On Grani’s back ; 
War-clad hero.’ 


In heart-felt words, 
Thou must more say ; 
And I go thence: 
My web of life?’ 


A prince’s daughter,* 
After Helgi’s death. 
With the sharp sword : 
With Fafnir's slayer.’ 


The maiden speaketh, 
From sleep awakes ; 
In truth say to Sigurd 
Welfare may be?’ 


* In the preface, Gripir is destribed as ‘ brother of Heordis,’ Sigurd’s mother. 

‘ Brynhild, the original Sleeping Beauty, who, according to Norse mythology, put to 
sleep by Odin’s magic, lies in full armour, girdled round by hedge of flame, until the 
deliverer Sigurd should come, who alone is able to ride through the fiery walls, and with 
sharp steel cut open the maiden’s gleaming corslet. 
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Gripir quoth: 

19 ‘She will to the mighty 
All that to have 
And in every tongue 
Salves for healing: 

Sigurd quoth : 

20 ‘ Now is that over, 
And I am ready 
Look in thy soul, 
How shall further be 

Gripir quoth: 

21 ‘Thou shalt come to 
And a glad guest be 
Ended is, Sigurd, 
More than this 

Sigurd quoth : 

22 ‘ Now brings me grief 
For thou farther, 
Knowest thou so great 
That thou, Gripir, 

Gripir quoth: 

23 ‘To me was given 
With men’s eyes 
Not with truth name me 
Or all-foreseeing : 

Sigurd quoth : 

24 ‘On earth below 
Who more foreseeth 
Thou shalt not hide 
Or woe-bringing 

Gripir quoth: 

25 ‘Shame is not 
Fear thou that not, 
For with glory, 

O sword-swinger ! 
Sigurd quoth: 

26 ‘Ill, methinks, 
From the King 
The path show me 
Mother-brother, 

Gripir quoth: 

27 ‘Now will I all things 
Since the Prince 
Know of a surety, 

A day of death 
Sigurd quoth : 

28 ‘I wish not the anger 
Good counsel, rather, 
Now I will know, 
What will surely 


This brings us to the crisis 
of the poem. The unwilling seer 
finds himself compelled to lift the 
veil of the future for his kinsman. 
He had striven to avoid it—had 
dwelt only on the early deeds of 
Sigurd, and had foretold those 
Hercules labours through which he 
was to win name and fame, and to 
come unscathed. He had refused 
to look beyond : 


More than this Ask not of Gripir. 


[February 


Runes make known 
Men desire, 

Of man to speak 
Hail, O King!’ 


Learned is the wisdom, 
Thence to journey ; 
And say again, 

My web of life.’ 


Heimir’s dwelling, 
Of the people’s King. 
What I foresee ; 

Ask not of Gripir.’ 


The word that thou speakest ; 
King, foreseeth : 

Woe for Sigurd 

Wilt no more say?’ 


Thy life’s youth-time 
To see clearly ; 

Wise in counsel 

Ended is what I know.’ 


No man know I 
Than thou, Gripir ; 
What is grievous 
In my destiny.’ 


For thee appointed: 
Noble stripling! 

While men breathe, 
Thy name endures.’ 


Shall Sigurd depart 

If he hear no farther ; 
(For it lieth before thee), 
If thou wilt.’ 


Show to Sigurd, 
Forceth me thereto: 
For I lie not, 

Is to thee appointed.’ 


Of the great King; 

I ask of Geitir: 

However evil, 

Sigurd befall.’ 

But the stripling hero is not 
satisfied, not daunted. Fearlessly, 
resolutely, he will go to meet all 
that lies before him. There is no- 
thing that will daunt him. Here 
we have the genuine typical North- 
man, who lives through all the ages 
and abounds in our own times, 
either as the Iceland Njal who lies 
down in his burning house with his 
wife and little grandson by him, 
and turns a deaf ear to the threats 
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or promises of his furious foes ; or as 
the English private who went down 
in the burning troop-ship, standing 
as on parade; or as the Prussian 
infantry who marched calmly into 
the morasses of Prague; or as the 
American Northern Colonel who 
deliberately took command of the 
first black regiment in the Federal 
war. They are allthe same. They 
are of the same old stock. They 
came out of the dim far East in 
the dim gray dawn of immemorial 
time ; and this Sigurd of the Hdda 
—this Siegfried of the Nibelwngen 
—was the earliest blossom of that 
great tree of human life which 
has thrust its roots far down in 
primeval history, and is even now 
overshadowing the -whole earth 
with the mighty spread of its 


Gripir quoth: 

29 ‘A maid is with Heimir, 
Her Brynhild 
Daughter of Bridla ; 
The inflexible 


Sigurd quoth: 
30 ‘ What is’t to me 
Fair of countenance, 
That shalt thou, Gripir, 
Since thou the fate 


Gripir quoth: 
31 ‘She will destroy 
The fair-countenanced 
Thou sleepest no sleep, 
Thou heedest no man, 


Sigurd quoth: 
32 ‘ What will alleviate 
Say thou, Gripir, 
Will I the maid 
This all-beautiful 


Gripir quoth: 
33 ‘ Ye will oaths take 
Firm and fast, 
Art thou with Guica 
Thou think’st not on 


Sigurd quoth: 
34 ‘ How is that, Gripir? 
Seést thou lightness 
That I to the maid 
Whom whole-hearted 


Gripir quoth : 
35 ‘Thou shalt, King, 
Thou shalt for Grimhild’s 
The white-veiled wife 
She dealeth craftily 
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boughs. As we mark this pre- 
historic hero standing before the 
seer, we see the type of the Germanic 
race: brave, patient, unyielding, 
fronting all manner of. perilous 
futures without faltering, but with- 
out bravado or even self-consci- 
ousness, desiring no prophesying 
of smooth things, and shrinking 
from no revealing of danger or 
death. 

We come now to that point in 
the action of the poem when it first 
touches the events related in some- 
what varied form in the Nibelungen 
Lied: events leading up to the tra- 
gedy which ended in Attila’s hall. 
The seer has consented ; he will all 
things show to Sigurd: of all thatis 
known to him, he will keep nothing 
back. 


Fair of countenance ; 
The people name, 
But King Heimir 
Maiden rears.’ 


That the maid is 
Reared by Heimir? 
Wholly tell me, 

Of all foreseeth.’ 


All thy pleasure, 
Foster-daughter of Heimir: 
Thou judgest no cause, 

When thou seést not the maid.’ 


Sigurd’s destiny ? 
If thou canst see it. 
By treasure get ? 
King’s daughter.’ 


Both together, 

But none maintain: 
Guest for one night, 
Heimir's foster-daughter.’ 


Say now to my face, 
In my nature— 

My word shall break, 
I seemed to love?’ 


For others’ treachery, 

Plots atone: 

Offereth thee her daughter ; 
With thee, the King,’ 
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Sigurd quoth : 
36 ‘ Will I vow friendship 
And Gudrun 
Well married, then, 
If ouths broken 
Gripir quoth : 
37 ‘ Thee will Grimhild 
She will incite thee 
For the hand of Grinnar, 
Readily goest thou 
Sigurd quoth : 
38 ‘ Evil things are before me; 
Wholly wavers 
If I shall woo 
Whom I love well 
Gripir quoth: 
39 ‘ Ye will oaths take 
Grinnar and Hangni, 
Ye will change bodies 
Grinnar and thou! 
Sigurd quoth : 
40 ‘ How shall that be? 
Body and nature 
There must be hidden 
Horrid in all wise: 
Gripir quoth : 
41 ‘Thou hast Grinnar's 
But thine own mighty 
Thou wilt espouse 
Foster-daughter of Heimir: 
Sigurd quoth: 
42 ‘Ill is it for Sigurd 
Basest of men 
I would not 
The King's daughter, 
Gripir quoth : 
43 ‘ Thou wilt rest, 
By the maid stainless, 
Therefore with honour 
Ruler of people, 


44 ‘ Drunk together 
Of Sigurd and Grinnar, 
Then change ye garments, 
But each keepeth 


This portion of the prophecy re- 
lates to that fateful marriage of 
Brynhild by Sigurd, as proxy for 
Grinnar, from which sprang so dire 
results and such innumerable woes. 
Both the Teutonic and the Norse 
traditions concur in this, that from 
that marriage ensued the deadly 
feud between the two women. The 
Nibelungen and the Edda differ, 
however, in detail, so far that while 
the former attributes the open 
breaking out of mutual jealousy and 
rage to the rash boasting of Gudrun 
when, roused to anger, she wished 
to humiliate Brynhild in the famous 
scene at the church door; the latter 


With Grumar's brethren, 
Go to espouse ? 

Were I, the Prince, 

Did not grieve me.’ 


Deceive wholly : 

To woo Brynhild; 

King of men, 

On the Queen's journey.’ 


That see I weil ; 

Sigurd’s wisdom, 

The noble maiden 

For the hand of another. 


All together ; 

And thou, Prince, third. 
When on the journey, 
Gripir lies not.’ 


How shall we exchange 
When on the journey ? 
Another treachery, 
Speak further, Gripir.’ 


Form and nature, 
Words and thoughts ; 
The high-hearted 
None may avert. it.’ 


When he shall be called 
For such evil deeds. 
With craft deceive 

The fairest I know,’ 


Leader of hosts, 
As by thy mother ; 
For evermore, 

Thy name endures. 


Shall be the bridal 

In Guiki’s halls; 

When ye both home fare, 

His own spirit.’ 
attributes it to Brynhild herself, 
who out of furious jealousy calum- 
niated herself and Sigurd, in order 
to wound Gudrun and sow discord 
between her and her lord. 

But the character of the noble 
and fearless Sigurd is well main- 
tained. As the veil of the future 
rolls slowly away before his search- 
ing look, his heart does not fail 
him. Though clouds and darkness 
are around him, and only lurid 
flashes from time to time lighten up 
the tumultuous scene before him, 
into which he himself is surely yet 
knowingly to journey, the brave 
man is not appalled. Only by 4 
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natural shrinking of astonishment, being of his ownaccord dishonoured. 
which is truly and well portrayed, In a verse which even through the 
does the chivalrous and honourable disguise of our own tongue—which 
man show his inward abhorrence at fails to represent the sharp, terse, 
the dark deeds which are appointed clear-cut original—still flashes forth 
him. ‘Is thy servant a dog,thathe noble scorn at any such anticipa- 
should do these things?’ Bedrawn tion, he has said: 

into deceit, perjury, blood-guiltiness ; : 
towards sworn friends! Yet he Shame is not For thee appointed : 


Fear thou that not, Noble stripling! 
reproaches not the seer for present- Yor with glory, While men breathe, 


ing to him a destiny so repulsive; © sword-swinger! Thy name endures. 
blames him not for complying with 


his request, or for discharging his And again in v. 43 he reiterates 
prophet’s office; rages not against that, for his chivalrous treatment of 
the inevitable which awaits him. Brynhild, for evermore his name 
No grander figure stands outin the shall endure with honour. 
mythical gallery of the North. But wondering at the complica- 
Not less striking is the desire of tion which is to come to pass, and 
Gripir all through the vision to seeing no explanation of the posi- 
repudiate the possibility of Sigurd’s tion which is allotted to him— 


Sigurd quoth : 


45 ‘A noble wife 
Great among men, 
When for three nights 
Sleeps by me 

46 ‘ How will it stand then 
Sworn among brothers ? 
Shall peace and joy 
After these things, 

Gripir quoth: 

47 ‘The oath thou rememberest, 
Thou lovest Gudrun 
But Brynhild thinketh 
The crafty wife planneth 


Sigurd quoth: 

48 ‘ What atonement 
For the wrongs 
Sworn oaths from me 
But no fulfilment, 

Gripir quoth : 

49 ‘She will to Grinnar 
That thou not well 
Which the great King, 
The heir of Guiki, 

Sigurd quoth: 

50 ‘ How is that, Gripir, 
Will I guilty be 
Or lieth on me, 

And on herself too? 


Will Grinnar marry, 
But say to me, Gripir, 
The proud sword-bride 
(Thing unheard of),° 


With our friendship 
Say thou, Gripir, 
Be unto Grinnar, 
Or unto me?’ 


But must be silent : 

In true wedlock, 

Ill of her marriage ; 
Her wrongs to avenge.’ 


Shall she receive 
On her committed ? 
Has the crafty wife, 
And little joy.’ 


Straightway say 

The oath hast kept, 
With whole heart, 
With thee had made.’ 


Tell that unto me? 

In this matter, 

The praiseworthy wife, 
Say thou, Gripir.’ 


* This phrase refers to the placing by Sigurd of his naked sword between him and his 
proxy-bride when they mounted the marriage bed. So, in the Lay of Sigurd, v. 65, 


Brynhild, in her death-scene, says : 


* Lay in the midst 
The sharp-edged steel, 
As when we twain 
And were named 


The sword, ring-adorned ; 
So laid between us, 

One bed ascended, 

With the name of wedlock.’ 


og when the funeral pile was being prepared on which Brynhild was to burn with 
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Gripir quoth: 
51 ‘The mighty Queen 
And from her anguish 
No dishonour 
Although with craft 
Sigurd quoth : 
52 ‘ Will the wise Grinnar 
Gudorm and Hangni, 
Will tho sons of Guiki 
Redden their swords’ edge ? 
Gripir quoth : 
53 ‘ Then is Gudrun 
For her brothers 
Nevermore, henceforth, 
To the Queen: 
54 ‘ One thing must comfort thee, 
This boon is granted 
No more famous 
Under the sun’s seat 
Sigurd quoth : 
55 ‘ Hail and farewell! 
Now hast thou, Gripir, 
Willingly hadst thou 
Of my life’s course, 
And so he rides away into the 
future, now no more unknown, un- 
appalled, uncomplaining— 


Hail and farewell! Fate none can conquer. 


The brave man can but go forward 
to whatever awaits him, determined 
that whatever may fail him, his 
own heart shall not. He rides on 
to trouble, peril, bitter grief, and 
death. For so was his lot appointed. 
But as his kinsman foretold, his 
name with glory endured for ever 
in the memories and in the mouths 
of the whole Northern race. 
From the Upper Rhine to the 
Alone then Hangni 
‘ Hewn have we Sigurd 
His horse hangs his head 


And in the prose-ending we read : 


From rage against thee 
Hath contrived it; 
Hast thou done her, 
Ye have deceived her.’ 


Be led by her counsel ? 
Shall they, too, follow ? 
In me, their comrade, 
Say further, Gripir.’ 


Fierce at heart, 

Thy death compass ; 
Shall joy be 

That causeth Grimhild. 
Leader of armies : 

For thy lifetime— 
Man on earth comes 
Than thou, Sigurd.’ 


Fate none can conquer. 
Done as I bade thee; 
Foretold better 

If thou couldest.’ 


roaring geysers of Iceland, his name 
stands pre-eminent in the pre- 
historic annals of his folk; and 
with but variations in detail is 
the woeful story of Sigurd’s doom, 
Gudrun’s woes, Hangni’s courage, 
and Brynhild’s fierce and unap- 
peasable rage handed down to us 
of latest ages. That Sigurd was 
foully murdered, all versions of 
the tradition agree. In the prose 
ending of the Brynhildas-girida 
(the second lay of Brynhild), 
the variations are succinctly men- 
tioned. In the lay itself, the story 
is : 


Thereto made answer : 
With the sword; down 
Over the dead King.’ 


Here is it said in this lay, of the death of Sigurd. And it seems by this that 
they slew him out of doors, yet some say that they slew him within, in his bed, him 
sleeping.* But Teutsch men relate that they slew him without, in the wood. And so 
saith it in the old Lay of Gudrun that Sigurd and Guiki’s sons were riding to the Thing 


when they slewhim. But this, say all together, that they betrayed him in fuith, and 
murdered him unarmed and unawares. 


We hope to recur to this subject preserved in the Danish ballads, or 
in its relation to the more modern Kampi-Viser, and in the lays of 


traditions of the Sigurd epoch, as_ the Faroe Islands. A. L 


* So in the Sigura’s Lay : 


Asleep was Gudrun In her bed, 


s But she awoke, Joyless, 
Without care, Beside Sigurd ; 


When she floated In Sigurd’s blood. 
Sigurd-girida, ¥, 22. 
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MODERN 


N the discussions on the present 
condition of the stage there 
has been a curious discordance of 
opinions—it being urged on the one 
side that the ‘decay,’ as it is 
called, is universal and complete; 
on the other, that the drama is in 
a flourishing condition, and indeed 
never wasso prosperous. Both views, 
strange to say, are right. The opti- 
mists can point to the increased ac- 
tivity in thestage world, the quantity 
of theatres, the large audiences, and 
the demand for actors—in short, 
to the purely commercial side— 
while the more thoughtful argue, 
from the indifferent acting, the poor 
pieces, and the lack of exhilarating 
entertainment to be found at 
theatres, that the drama is in a 
very indifferent way. So might a 
man like Mr. Ruskin hold a poor 
opinion of the condition of art, 
even though assured by the 
picture-dealers that the demand 
for ‘ pot-boilers,’ such as ‘ Mither’s 
come hame,’ was never so brisk. 
This complaint of the decay of the 
stage has been resented notably by 
the newspaper critics, the most 
incompetent and untrained judges, 
who have triumphantly appealed to 
the evidences just enumerated. <A 
little reflection will show that mere 
‘success '—that is, large ‘ drawing’ 
power—is no proof that dramatic 
art is flourishing. 

It will be observed that intellect 
is no longer considered necessary for 
the direction of a theatre : commer- 
cial gifts are required such as can put 
aman en rapport with refreshment 
contractors, decorators, farmers of 
ballet troupes, box-keeping entre- 
prenewrs—in short, with everything 
but the drama itself. A theatre 
may be opened as a gin-palace may 
be opened, and, without offence, it 
may be that the same class of gifts 
are available for the conducting of 
both places. There are, of course, 
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worthy exceptions unnecessary to 
name here, but these remarks apply 
fairly to the system now in fashion. 

The reason of this state of things, 
which affects dramatists, actors, 
and critics alike, may be found in 
the material and luxurious tone of 
the age. The public eye has 
learned to be sated with luxurious 
and gaudy shows, and all places to 
which the public resort must be 
treated under such conditions. 
The brilliancy of artificial light 
requires brillant colour and gold 
and silver; and there can be no 
question that the extraordinary 
success of the music halls, where 
sensuous enjoyments for eye and 
ear and palate may be had without 
calling on the intellect, are having 
the most prejudicial effect. The line 
which divides the theatre from the 
music hall is scarcely appreciable, 
and their respective forces are as 
interchangeable as those of the 
reserve and the regular army. 
‘Mere acting’ is so overlaid with 
processional work, music, danc- 
ing, tumbling, with the ‘Spiers 
and Pond’ element, lighting, gilt 
‘ fauteuils,’ and other material ele- 
ments, that it is hopeless for it to 
think of emerging. All this, as we 
have said, is the spirit of the time, 
and it can be shown that the same 
corruption has affected the other 
arts. 

But we shall be told that the 
written drama itself is exempt from 
decay, and that the pieces of Mr. 
Gilbertand of the late Mr. Robertson 
have exercised a hopeful effect in 
the direction of reform. This can 
scarcely be admitted; and odd as 
it may seem, though these plays 
have been popularly associated with 
the refined and comparatively spi- 
ritual, they contain the same mate- 
rial element as those ‘sensation’ 
pieces before alluded to. To place 
them in their proper category, it will 
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be necessary to consider for a few 
moments what is the true dramatic 
principle. 

Now the first remark to be made 
is, that all genuine dramatic work 
is constructed on one principle. 
Real comedy of character and 
manners is alike in every coun- 
try and period. We feel, for in- 
stance, that She Stoops to Con- 
quer, The Rivals, The Way of 
the World, La Folle Journée, and Le 
Gendre de Monsieur Poirier, pre- 
sent, as regards treatment of cha- 
racter and manners, quite a family 
likeness. The authors have studied 
human nature in nearly the same 
fashion, and the result entertains 
the audience in nearly the same 
way. There is, in short, but one 
description of comedy, and to talk 
of a person as ‘the inventor of the 
fairy comedy,’ as Mr. Gilbert’s ad- 
mirers do, or of ‘the Robertsonian 
drama’ and of the ‘ political satire,’ 
is simply idle. At best these 
are but species of the genus, or a 


genus which is exhausted bya single 


species. The ‘fairy comedy’ thus 
invented is already exhausted by a 
couple of specimens, and the ‘ cup 
and saucer’ school, as Mr. Robert- 
son’s style was familiarly termed, 
was spent after a few efforts. This 
is the curious phenomenon of all 
that is effected on false or artificial 
principles: their life is novelty, and 
they will not bear repetition. What 
is truly dramatic is inexhaustible 
and ever new. The false dramatic 
underlies all the arts — painting, 
music, poetry, story-telling, and the 
drama. 

This spurious principle is one 
of material imitation—popular be- 
cause it is easy; the genuine prin- 
ciple being reproduction directed 
by selection and abstraction, which 
is exceedingly difficult. An in- 
stance drawn from portrait painting 
will show this distinction. A pho- 
tograph is vulgarly considered the 
best form of likeness. It presents 
the sitter at the moment of sitting, 
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the face accurately given, and the 
expression such as it is at that mo. 
ment, supposing that the sitter is 
able to divest himself of the feeling 
of restraint. On the other hand, 
suppose a Sir Joshua to be the 
artist instead of the lens. By a 
certain familiarity he has discovered 
the natural expression; by conver- 
sation has explored the character, 
has found what is the expression 
most familiar to friends, and thus 
produces one of those speaking por- 
traits which we know to be faithful, 
though we have never seen the 
original. Here is a dramatic por- 
trait, the other a mechanical one, 
or a mimicry. Again, English 
painters have a reputation for land. 
scape—among their own country- 
men at least. The favourite system 
is to ‘ get in’ little ‘ bits,’ the favour- 
ite tree at the corner, the ‘Summer's 
Eve on Loch Fyne,’ where the tree 
and the lake and the setting sun 
are carefully copied. A French 
artist sees, not trees and lakes, but 
the expression of a landscape—that 
indescribable ‘ feeling ’ produced by 
something independent of the ob- 
jects themselves—an air of still 
melancholy, of gaiety, of mystery, 
of tenderness. The lake, &c., are 
all subsidiary to this impression— 
are indeed often sacrificed. The 
difference between the two prin- 
ciples is that one is imitative, the 
other dramatic. Again, in poetry, 
there is a school which uses words 
for colours, and accumulates rich 
and glowing words before the eye 
asa sort of feast. The real poet 
uses words only to indicate what 
cannot be imitated by words. The 
first may minutely describe the 
details of the landscape, but the 
last—the true dramatist—will fur- 
nish the sentiments which ordina- 
rily accompany such details. So 
with story-telling ; so with music ; 
80 with decoration, where the mere 
copying of natural’ objects, such 
as flowers, animals, &., vulgarly 
thought to be the most effective 
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form of ornament, is opposed to 
all principles of art, it being the 
principle of arrangement only 
that should be borrowed. Mere 
copying, in short, in any de- 
partment, is a cheap, mechani- 
cal, and ordinary process, and its 
results, after the first surprise, give 
neither pleasure nor entertainment. 

Now to apply this principle to our 
modern drama, and particularly to 
the style of the late Mr. Robertson. 
His pieces, it will be recollected, 
profess to reflect the life of the ladies 
and gentlemen of our time—the 
little tea-drinkings, flirtations, &c., 
of society. His characters, too, are 
chosen onthe same principle—heavy 
dragoon officers, good-natured but 
stupid ; interesting young girls, of 
fast manners and smart repartee, 
but of earnest feelings. His stories 
are slight but interesting. It is now 
admitted that his dialogue was con- 
structed on a false principle,and was 
untrue to nature, being made up of 
‘good things,’ telling hits, inappro- 
priate to the situation and to the 
character; so it is unnecessary to 
dwell on this point. But what his 
admirers insisted upon, and what 
drew the sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic audiences of Tottenham Court 
Road, was the faithfulness of the 
picture. Now, on the principles we 
have just been investigating, a mere 
copy of genteel life and its incidents, 
croquet-playing, tea-drinking, &c., 
is of no dramatic value. Something 
more is required than mere ‘ photo- 
graphs’ of society, which can be seen 
at any time. The power of the true 
dramatist is shown in diving into 
human nature ; in collecting speci- 
mens of those serious struggles of 
mind and mind which must be going 
on around us, but which we are 
privileged to encounter on rare 
occasions only; to show how charac- 
ter operates on human events, how 
it acts against its own interests while 
thinking it is forwarding them, how 
this shape of modern Fate answers 
to the old ‘Ardyxn of the Greeks, 
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and was such a fine element of dra- 
matic interest; and how, on the 
other hand, events operate on cha- 
racter by working on human self- 
ishness and other mean motives— 
in short, all that makes up human 
interest. It has been urged, indeed, 
that life at the present era is so 
tame and uniform that the neu- 
tral mode of treatment is the only 
proper way of producing what will 
be recognised by an audience. But 
this will not hold. Human passions 
and character are always in full play, 
and will be found if searched for. 
Those tame intervals which, it is 
supposed, make up the staple of 
modern society, are either intervals 
of dulness produced by fashion or 
stupidity, and therefore not to be 
treated by the dramatist; or are mere 
superficial coatings, as it were, below 
which the true dramatist will dis- 
cover all the passion and character 
that he mayrequire. Let us imagine 
the story of a City gentleman with a 
daughter to marry—a supposed mil- 
lionaire, but without money, and 
who is anxious to secure a lordly 
suitor before the discovery of his 
want of means ismade. We could 
easily conceive this subject under 
Robertsonian treatment—the ap- 
pointed drawing-room, Mr. Bancroft 
as the ‘ lordly swell,’ Mr. Hare as the 
agreeable moneyed man, Mrs. Ban- 
croft as the lively ingénue who has 
no part in her father’s deceit, with 
an humble lover, a young barrister, 
played by Mr. Coghlan with the true 
earnestness and sentiment of a 
manly poverty. There would bea 
scene after the dinner party, ser- 
vants handing round coffee, and the 
young lord uttering grave truisms ; 
there would be his complacent 
devotion to the daughter, half 
patronage, half love, with the con- 
stant and provoking interference 
of the genuine lover. There would 
be pretty love scenes down at ‘the 
Beeches,’ perhaps by moonlight, 
when something like the well- 
known ‘milk-jug’ of School would 
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supply sentiment and half-comic 
protestations of affection. All 
would end happily, and in the 
Robertsonian sketchy fashion. The 
admirers and partisans would urge 
that nothing more exciting than 
such mild commercial difficulty and 
tranquil love-making could be offered 
as a faithful presentment of gen- 
teel life. The answer is simply this. 
Turn to Balzac’s great play of 
Mercadet, or even to the English 
translation of The Game of Specu- 
lation, where the same subject is 
worked into one of the most exciting 
and at the same time natural dramas 
known to the stage. Here are pas- 
sion, complication, dramaticintrigue, 
excitement, of the highest order, 
all working under the thin varnish 
of every-day manners and the little 
usages of society. The difference is 
that these latter are made the staple 
of the Robertsonian drama, whereas 
under the hands of a real dra- 
matist they are no more than the 
mere clothes worn by the characters. 

The success of these pieces can be 
easily accounted for. Great neat- 
ness and care in execution, excep- 
tionally good acting, are important 
elements ; nor can it be denied that 
at the pretty Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre a most agreeable and en- 
tertaining evening could be passed. 
But we maintain that the enter- 
tainment is only ephemeral, be- 
cause founded on principles that 
are ephemeral. These Robertso- 
nian types of character and ‘mo- 
tives’ of dialogue are soon worn 
out; imitators have found that the 
‘swell’ and the ‘ingénue’ (really 
created by Mrs. Bancroft) cannot 
be repeated without literal copying. 
The Robertsonian comedy will 
soon cease to draw. Realism, 
as we have shown, is fatal to 
dramatic longevity ; and this sort 
of piece is in its way as ‘real- 
istic’ as Mr. Boucicault’s ‘sensa- 
tion’ dramas—the object of imita- 
tion in the one case being manners, 
superficial habits of society ; in the 
other the material objects seenin life. 
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An unhealthy feature of the time 
is that there can be no success with- 
out extravagant success, and the 
author of a successful piece displaces 
all predecessors from the pedestal, 
and is acclaimed without discrimina- 
tion or measure. This was the case 
with Mr. Robertson; and Mr. W.S. 
Gilbert is now enjoying as great an 
amount of popularity. This dis- 
tinction he owes to the ‘fairy 
comedy,’ of which he is considered 
the introducer if not the inventor, 
the dramatic principle of which 
would seem to be the grotesque con- 
trast between the human passions 


and weaknesses of earthly life 
and the habit of supernatural 
beings. But this surely is an old 


story, and has been anticipated 
in pieces like Midas and The Golden 
Fleece, to say nothing of the Vestris 
fairy burlesques. However, sup- 
posing some novel principle to be 
concerned, there is no variety in 
these elements ; and it is found that, 
like other ‘sensations,’ the attrac- 
tion is exhausted after a trial or two. 
Two attempts were made by Mr. 
Albery to follow up the vein that 
appeared to be thus opened, but 
without success; and Mr. Gilbert’s 
second effort, The Wicked World, 
did not enjoy the same success as 
the Palace of Truth. Once we have 
heard fairies and other supernatural 
beings talking and acting like men 
and women of our day, the surprise 
is at an end, and anew arrangement 
of the same materials can only be a 
repetition. 

The workmanship of these pieces 
is very careful, and any ‘ conceit’ 
or turn is treated in its most ad- 
vantageous way and set in the best 
position. But there is a laborious 
elaboration in the working out that 
makes us suspect that genius is 
absent. This is to be noted in all 
his efforts without distinction, and 
imparts a very mechanical air. 
There is none of the airy touch that 
belongs to real wit, that skims or 
glides over ; instead there isa plain 
matter-of-fact grasp. Mr. Gilbert’s 
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fashion is to start with some gro- 
tesque inversion, originally too weak 
to be more than an ornament or 
fanciful allusion, and, with a dogged 
ingenuity, force this laboriously in- 
to every conceivable development. 
Thus in a little dramatised fairy tale, 
Creatures of Impulse, a fairy pu- 
nishes the actors by obliging them 
to act in a fashion totally opposed 
to their inclinations. So a miserly 
Jew is constrained to be always 
taking out his purse and offering 
guineas; a shy girl to be saying, 
‘Kiss me!’ a blusterer tobe always 
shrinking from a blow. There is 
an amusing surprise at the first, but 
the repetition is fatiguing and cer- 
tainly undramatic. So in another 
piece, where the heroes and heroines 
of sensation novels, supposed to be 
endued with life, are placed in si- 
tuations of every-day life, and found 
to be quite unheroic and unsensa- 
tional. The applying of such a 
test was a happy mode of realising 
the exaggerations of novelists, but 
is too slender a theme to be worked 
out through three acts. The con- 
ceits, too, and ‘ repartees,’ of which 
Mr. Gilbert is so fond, somehow 
suggest the idea of those quips 
with which Mr. Ainsworth’s court 
fools and Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 
Elizabethan or ‘ Caroline’ jesters 
retort upon each other. Thus in 
Pygmalion, Galatea’s speech to 
Chrysos: 


Then the individual who modelled you was 
a beginner— 

at which the Haymarket audience 
roared again. But it must be re- 
membered that the speaker was 
Mrs. Kendal, and the person ad- 
dressed Mr. Buckstone. Indeed, 
the author himself must allow how 
much his two pieces have owed to 
that graceful actress and her hus- 
band. Again, his blank verse is 
‘most tolerable and not to be en- 
dured,’ and the vehicle of terrible 
platitudes. 


Gelanor. Sodies that breeze away! Oh, 
honour, honour! 
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Let no one take you at the estimate 

Your self-elected champions price you at! 

More harm is worked in that one virtue’s 
name, 

Than springs from half the vices of the 
earth ! 

Altemire. 

for you ; 

You'd better go—the King will wish you 
gone. 


Why, Gelanor, this is no spot 


. . - 


His majesty has an appointment here. 


And again : 
He believed 
That he was paying you a compliment. 


Tt should be noticed, too, that this 
treatment of fairy tales often leads 
to what is forced and inharmonious 
in the treatment. Thus, where the 
Palace of Truth obliges all the 
characters to reveal their real 
natures, these confessions should 
be as naive, as it were, and earnest, 
as was their original bearing. 
Their present deportment should 
have no reference to their former 
condition. At least, this would be 
the presumed effect of such a super- 
natural interference, and would be 
the true dramatic mode of treat- 
ment. Here is Mr. Gilbert’s mode: 


Inthe meantime, however, I am fain 

To make you think that I adore you still. 
Observe the heaving of my swelling heart ; 
My fervid manner—my ecstatic gaze— 
It’s all assumed ! 


It is to be remarked, too, that in 
the treatment of these supernatural 
subjects the author has a sort of 
mechanical process which is trans- 
parent enough, and which is re- 
peated again and again with but 
little disguise. This consists in 
suddenly shifting the whole cast of 
characters into some new condition 
which has the effect of altering their 
nature or of exhibiting it under a 
new aspect. This would certainly be 
dramatic, taken as a principle, were 
it not arbitrary and supernatural. 
The characters are thus treated in 
the Palace of Truth; in Thespis, 
where the actors and gods change 
places ; in the Wicked World, where 
the same transposition occurs; in 
Pygmalion, where the effect is 
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drawn from the sudden change of 
a statue into a woman. 

In professed comedy of the 
‘Robertsonian School’ Mr. Gilbert 
has not been so successful. An 
Old Score, On Guard, Randall's 
Thumb are the names that at the 
moment occur. They are open to 
the faults that have been imputed 
to Mr. Robertson’s plays—a mis- 
apprehension of what is truly 
dramatic, or the mistaking such 
superficial elements as the talk and 
customs of polite society for dra- 
matic action. This can be shown 
from a specimen. 

A young officer goes on service, 
leaving the girl he is in love with 
to be watched over by a rather 
elderly friend, also in love with her. 
This forms act the first of On 


Guard. The adventurer of the piece 
offers his love, and quarrels with 
the guardian, whose interference is 
resented by the young lady; while 
the young officer, later hearing of 
the quarrel, suspects the honesty 


of the friend he had left as guar- 
dian, accuses him unjustly, but 
presently finds everything satisfac- 
torily cleared up. Such is the 
piece, in which there lurks one 
dramatic element—namely, the 
position of the friend who is placed 
to watch over a girl he is in love 
with in the interests of another. 
This, in the hands of a Balzac, 
might fill the stage, but here it isleft 
aside, and the entire play is made up 
of ‘ repartee ’ and of ‘ Baby Boodle,’ 
a lisping exquisite. It has been often 
said that this favourite system of 
‘repartee’ represents nothing known 
in society, and is indeed nomore than 
a strain of impoliteness. Strictly 
speaking, it is the intrusion of the 
author on the stage, and the suspen- 
sion of the interest while he speaks. 
The process of ‘ wire-drawing ’ the 
repartees is also fatiguing. 

In measuring the many suc- 
cesses of the last few ‘years, we 
arrive at a curious result—namely, 
the want of originality in the 
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pieces that have made any marked 
impression. This, indeed, might 
be expected from the system of 
working on false principles ; for the 
dramatist whose strength lies* in 
the non-essentials of the drama, 
such as ‘repartee ’ and other triviali- 
ties, is driven to borrow what he 
cannot himself supply, either story 
or characters. It is singular to find 
that the most remarkable pieces of 
the two leading comedy writers, 
Messrs. Robertson and Gilbert, are 
indebted largely to foreign elements. 
School, the chief glory of the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, is founded on a 
German play. David Garrick is a 
free translation of another German 
piece; Home an adaptation of 
I? Aventuriére; Dreams suggested by 
Lady Vere de Vere; Caste has the 
flavour of some French piece which 
we cannot call to mind; while 
Sir Charles Coldstream is revived 
in Ours. This is only a rough 
estimate ; but a professional drama- 
tist, more familiar with the foreign 
drama, could, beyond question, make 
a more minute enumeration of the 
various ‘conveyings.’ Turning to 
the long list of Mr. Gilbert’s perform- 
ances, there is a no less remarkable 
absence of original material. His 
burlesques, such as The Merry 
Zingara, or the Tipsy Gipsy and the 
Pipsy Wipsy (!), Robert the Devil, 
or the Nun, the Dun, and the Son of 
a Gun (!), are, of course, travesties 
on well-known stories. The Palace 
of Truth, Pygmalion and Galatea, 
follow well-known tales ; while The 
Princess and Great Expectations are 
founded on the familiar poem and 
novel. andall’s Thumb, where 
the hero is in the power or ‘ under 
the thumb’ of the villain of the 
piece—a ‘motive,’ by the way, which 
is repeated in An Old Score—is a 
well-used theme. If, however, ‘ La- 
tour Tomline’ be an alias for this 
writer of all work, it is plain that 
the disguise has opened up for him 
a new direction for his industrious 


labours. The Happy Land be- 
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came the ground for a new claim 
to the merit of invention, and the 
popular writer is credited with the 
discovery of a distinct shape of 
piece, called the ‘political satire,’ in 
which public characters are in- 
troduced and ridiculed. Without 
contesting this claim, it may be 
mentioned that there was in the 
last century a writer of the name 
of Foote who attained some dis- 
tinction in this vein, and that 
within a few years back it has been a 
favourite device with actors to ‘dress 
at’ leading political men. The 
Wicked World was parodied in The 
Happy Land (‘ with the sanction of 
the author,’ as stated in the bills), 
while at another theatre this 
parody was made to do duty as the 
basis ofa rough French adaptation. 
By this ingenious device a single 
piece was spread over a large area, 
‘the ball’ as it were kept up, and 
the interference of the Lord Cham- 
berlain made the most of.' 

The reference to ‘ Latour Tom- 
line,’ whoever he may be, brings us 
to another abuse, which is imper- 
ceptibly destroying the chances of 
true comedy in this country—viz. 
the wholesale importation of foreign 
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pieces. Burlesques, opera-bouffes, 
farces, ‘comedy dramas,’ are all 
brought over wholesale, while the 
dealers engaged in ‘the trade’ form 
a large and prosperous class. A 
few months ago there was hardly 
a London theatre that was no} 
dependent for its entertainment on 
some foreign element. There is no 
reason, of course, why a French 
piece should not be introduced to an 
English audience, and even unde 

some sort of shaping to fit it for 
that introduction, no more than 
that the romances of Dumas and 
Hugo should not be translated. But 
what is to be complained of is the 
system by which English pieces are 
manufactured out of French ones, 
and presented as the work of 
English writers. Nearly all the 
stock farces which ‘raise the 


curtain’ or ‘play out’ the audi- 
ences at every theatre in the king- 
dom are compounded out of lively 
little French trifles, furnished with 
English names and characters ; 


the dialogue being ingeniously re- 
written, but preserving the same 
points. On the first night, indeed, 
some critic states that ‘ the piece is 
founded on the well-known Palais 


1 A graver question, as to the morality of Mr. Gilbert’s drama, was lately raised in a 
court of law. As specimens of the piece which was the subject of the action were printed 
in the newspapers, so that the public could have an opportunity of judging the matter 
impartially, an opinion may be hazarded here without danger, Ordinary double entendre 
speaks for itself, and may be relished or reproved, according to particular tastes. But 
Mr. Gilbert’s ingenuity and fancy for grotesque inversionihas led him to deal—no doubt 
innocentiy—with situations which are certainly ‘risgués’ and are at least disagreeable 
in flavour. There is one particular motif, the one which led him into his recent troubles, 
and to which he is so partial as to repeat it in various productions. This turns on the 
first abrupt manifestation of love in an unsophisticated being; and he is fond of using 
fairy agencies to delay the consciousness of love until the subject is grown up. In the 
ordinary course of life this passion grows with the growth of young people, and the early 
expression of the gentle passion is controlled by discipline and modesty. Of course the 
naive manifestations of an ingénue are amusing and even interesting. They form a valu- 
able element in stage comedy. Yet it is a topic that must be delicately handled. Such 
does not belong to the drama, because it lowers instead of elevating. Mr. Gilbert has been 
far too partial to this theme. In his Princess three young princes find their way into a 
sort of fairy boarding school for young ladies, who have been jealously secluded from 
men; the whole point of the lively dialogue turns upon naive questions of the fair 
inhabitants of the seminary. In Pygmalion and Galatea, a graceful piece, Galatea puts 
the same kind of naive questions. Inthe Creatures of Impulse the modest, retiring maid 
becomes forward, as we have shown, and is eager to be kissed by soldiers and others. The 
Wicked World, in spite of high testimonials to the contrary, is unquestionably a piece of 
@ coarse and pagan flavour. 
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Royal farce,’ d&c. ; but by-and-by it 
is enrolled in the published Lacy 
collection as the entire work of 
the English adapter. There is a 
piratical flavour about such pro- 
ceedings which cannot be defended. 
The characteristic part of the whole 
is that now it has come to be boldly 
justified; on the adapter’s work 
is founded a claim of authorship, or 
at least proprietorship; and we have 
the spectacle of the adapter called 
for before the curtain, modestly to 
receive the applause of friends for 
his exertions. It is amusing to 
follow the different stages of the 
shapes of appropriation—legitimate 
translation, then ‘founding’ a piece 
on a French original, then ‘ adapt- 
ing,’ all which were a few years ago 
honestly acknowledged to be so 
many forms of borrowing. Now 
this confession of indebtedness is 
dropped. It cannot be denied that 
the greater number of our noted 
and safe ‘English dramatists’ of 
the present day owe a large part 
of their reputation to pieces ‘ found- 
ed’ on French and German ones. 
There are, for example, some 
elegant little pieces for two or 
three performers which are in 
high favour with refined players 


like the Kendals, Miss Herbert, and 


Mr. Farren, written by Mr. Theyre 
Smith, and which are pointed to as 
showing what can be done by an 
English writer. These certainly 
rival any French piece in neatness 
of form and execution of dialogue. 
No wonder, for they are mostly 
‘founded’ on, or suggested by, 
French pieces. A Happy Pair 
has a strange likeness to a little 
French piece, Livre premier, Cha- 
pitre or some such title. 
Unele’s Will is a repetition of 
Dumas’ Un Mariage sous Louis XV. 
Cut of with a Shilling is a free 
version of L’Lité de la St. Martin ; 
and Which is Which is also taken 
from a French piece, whose name 
we cannot recall, but could recover 
with a little trouble. Yet these 


er 
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are no doubt accepted as ‘ original.’ 
As well might an English tailor who 
lets out a French coat at the waist 
and contracts the fulness at the chest 
claim to be the maker, instead of the 
‘adapter,’ of the coat. Or as well 
might Mr. Harrison Ainsworth take 
Dumas’ Three Musketeers, and, by 
putting Iinglish names and scatter- 
ing ‘ Gramercys’ and ‘By my Hali- 
dames’ plentifully, shape that story 
into an exciting tale of his Windsor 
Castle pattern. At this moment 
we have Mr. Farnie’s Nemesis 
running its hundred nights at the 
Strand, and Mr. F. Latour Tom- 
line’s Realms of Joy and Wedding 
March at the Royalty and Strand 
theatres, all French property, of 
which the last-named deserves par- 
ticular notice. It is received, we 
are told, with ‘ shouts of laughter,’ 
yet never was the heavy hand of 
the adapter more cruelly laid upon 
the victim. The embarrassments 
into which the chapeau de paille 
led the expectant husband on his 
wedding-day are well known, and 
the spirit in which the original 
French piece is written and acted 
requires the whole to be touched 
with a light gaiety, half earnest 
and half serious—in fact, precisely 
as a person in real life would feel 
under such a succession of petty 
trials. He would benow vexed, now 
inclined to smile, now inclined to 
carry it off in laughter. There 
would also be a graduated advance 
in his feelings ; the accumulation of 
annoyances would gradually make 
him serious. In its English shape it 
is brought down to the level of vul- 
gar real life, and at the same time set 
out with the artificial conventionali- 
ties of the farce actor. One of the 
criticisms extolled the ‘satire’ of 
some introduced allusions to the 
police, and it will hardly be credited 
that the subject of this praise is a 
speech, ‘What, you again?’ ad- 
dressed to a lady whom he was about 
to ‘run in,’ and whom he had never 
seen before. This brilliant point is 
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duly emphasised in the daily ad- 
vertisements: ‘ Policeman Wilkins 
will run ’em in every night,’ or some 
such phrase. This sort of ‘satire’ 
—Heaven save the mark !—is what 
we have come to. 

The conclusion, then, is this— 
the crowd of adapters, translators, 
‘original’ writers, and the rest, are 
really ignorant of what is the true 
dramatic element. Having obtained 
some success in the mechanical pro- 
cess of manipulating foreign pieces, 
and being in possession of the stage, 
they are one cause of the decay of 
dramatic taste in the audience and 
actors. The professional adapter is 
no dramatist save in the manager’s 
and actor’s sense of the term, who 
know that he is familiar with the 
old stage tricks, such as putting in 
‘fat.’ But the true dramatist isa 
student, one that has made human 
nature and human character his 
study. It is to be noticed that 
praise of French acting is now re- 
sented, and critics affect to protest 
that English actors can be found 


quite as good. But it must be re- 
peated that a French play performed 
by French actors of average ability 
is a thing belonging to another 


sphere altogether. It is nature, or 
rather the essence of nature, while 
the English style is artificial and 
false and concrete. The contrast is 
really extraordinary. Individual 
English actors have no doubt im- 
proved in their style, but there 
seems to be no chance of general 
improvement so long as the present 
class of pieces is put into their 
hands. They are not to blame. 
When plays are without intellectual 
‘characters,’ and exhibit dialogue 
that is all repartee or else colourless, 
the actor is perforce obliged to 
supply extra elements of his own 
to ‘fill out’ the part and make 
it ‘go.’ This is the foundation 
of the present unnatural style of 
English acting, which even in the 
best hands is forced and over- 
done at every ‘point’ and ges- 
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ture, as though the actor wished 
to attract special attention to each 
exertion. Take the gentlemen of 
genteel comedy. Their heavy 
dragoon walk becomes a swagger ; 
the laugh, an unnatural burst; a 
gentleman offering his arm to a 
lady ‘to walk in the garden ’—which 
by the way, invariable on the stage, 
is not usual in genteel life—appears 
to be taking part in a Court pro- 
cession. In short, every motion, 
point, &c., are details of a wretched 
stage ‘ business,’ and are each, duly 
emphasised, driven as a fresh nail 
into the audience. On the other 
hand, on the French stage all this 
is secondary ; the actor conveys his 
character by his general demeanour, 
by an even level of performance. 
Each is penetrated by the intel- 
lectual nature of his part, which is 
his safe guide, independent of out- 
side peculiarities. And this, in 
conclusion, brings us to answer 
what may be a natural question 
after so much fault-finding : What 
is the true mode of presenting 
character on the stage ? 

The characters and story should 
be inseparable, the story arising out 
of the characters, and vice versd. 
This is what gives the breath of life 
to all the old comedies. Suppose a 
story founded on rank and poverty 
descending to ally itself with wealth 
and low birth, with the consequence 
of pride and patronage on the one 
side, and contempt and a certain 
sense of inferiority on the other. 
Now it can be imagined that, in the 
natural order, a state of things might 
arise by which this relation could 
be reversed by intellectual means, 
the low-born becoming superior, 
and the noble being brought down. 
Here are strong dramatic elements, 
which have been used in a French 
piece, Le Gendre de M. Poirier. A 
duke marries the daughter of a 
bourgeois tradesman, and indemnifies 
himself by scarcely concealed sneers 
and raillery at his low father-in- 
law, at the same time spending his 
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money and giving entertainments 
to fine friends at which the bour- 
geois is not allowed to appear. 
This is borne for a long time; but 
at last the latter turns, shows the 
duke that he is steeped in debt, 
that he is a mere dependant on 
him, and by his generosity and dig- 
nity really becomes the man of rank, 
while the other feels that he has 
morally sunk to the level of a ple- 
beian. Each character is marked, 
strong, and full of entertainment, 
from contrast with the other; but 
the reader will see that the story is 
almost inseparable from the cha- 
racters, and is, in fact, a develop- 
ment of them. Apply this test to 
the Robertsonian drama, with its 
tea-making and croquet, and cha 
racters whose ‘note’ is external, 
such as a drawl or a catch word, 
and the difference will be apparent. 

The same blemish is found in the 
acting, where we find doctors and 
officers, muffin and pie men, Scotch 
and Irish men, represented with a 
realistic minuteness, so that the copy 
is scarcely distinguishable from the 
original. Now there is no drama- 
tic entertainment in such repro- 
duction; no intellectual person 
could be entertained by seeing these 
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ordinary characters. The originals 
and their ways do not entertain: 
why should the copies? If one 
could be acquainted with the modes 
of thought of such a class—if there 
were any special form of character 
in such humble walks of life, as Sue 
showed there was among the chi/- 
Jonniers of Paris, the pie or potato 
can, the peculiar dress and mode of 
speech, might be accepted as harmo- 
nious accidents. So with the Irish. 
man. There is a conventional 
bundle of precedents, some faithful, 
others unfaithful, which go to make 
up the stage Hibernian. As vul- 
garly introduced, there is no inte- 
rest about him, simply because it is 
invariably a repetition. The public 
is amused, as it is at any buffoonery, 
no matter how stale. Mr. Bouci- 
cault, however, had instinct to 
pierce below the vulgar surface, and 
is able to present to us a humorous 
Irishman with charm, grace, and 
sentiment. The more realistic actors 
become, the more painstaking in 
mere imitating, the farther—para- 
doxical as it may seem—they travel 
away from true dramatic effect. 
Much more could be said on this 
interesting subject. But space fails 
us, F. 





IDLE DAYS IN THE HIGH ALPS. 


Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up? 
The Lotos-Eaters. 

HE saying is attributed to the 

Duke of Wellington that the 
saddest thing next to a great defeat 
was a great victory. So, next to 
work in the High Alps, the most 
perfect enjoyment is idleness in the 
same. Nay, as years pass on, 
attended by a cotemporaneous in- 
crease of width and wisdom, it is 
borne in upon our inner conscious- 
ness, with ever stronger conviction, 
that idleness is the better thing of 
the two. We ourselves have known, 
in almost pre-historic times indeed, 
all the pleasurable excitement of 
leaving a comfortable bed at mid- 
night in order to stumble through 
forests that seem all roots, or up 
slopes of slippery shale, by the light 
of a single lantern, of leaping some- 
times over, and sometimes into, cre- 
vasses fringed by ponderous icicles, 
of crossing perpendicular couloirs 
swept by clattering showers of 
stones, of cutting step after step in 
the iron-bound ice for hours, of 
crawling along all but impracticable 
arétes, and finally of passing a 
shivering half-hour on the summit 
of peak or pass enveloped in cloud 
and mist, while we discussed food 
of not too attractive a character. 
With all these and more of the 
pleasures of mountaineering we are 
well acquainted ; but now in mature 
years, and with ripened judgment, 
we give them all up for the delights 
of perfect idleness. 

But then this idleness must be 
really perfect. There must be no off 
days of hard work to mar that holy 
tranquillity, which is the reward of 
complete indolence. Not that we 
would be more severe than Thom- 
son’s wizard— 

But if a little exercise you choose, 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden here. 

So when the sky is bright and 
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lovely, and the air fresh and bracing, 
you may stroll at your leisure over 
the Aletsch Glacier or the Mer de 
Glace, especially if accompanied by 
a party of laughter-loving girls, 
with whom you may linger over all 
the marvels and the beauties new 
to them, but which you discuss with 
the fluency of a past-master of the 
Alpine Club. Then as the day 
wears on, you come to some great 
glacier; table, or to some grassy 
bank strewn thick with wild flowers, 
whither, with judicious foresight, 
you have already sent forward, not 
such food as you knew when you 
worked, but a luxurious pie, a salade 
russe, an aspic of lobster—all, in 
short, that the chef does best, with 
whom you as an idle man have 
naturally formed a close friendship. 
Or again, you may act as cicerone in 
the ascent of some gentle slope like 
that of the Gorner Grat, provided you 
do not hurry the time. You should 
stop frequently to point out the 
various peaks and domes as they 
come into view; and while you 
dwell upon their respective merits, 
you will have the double advantage 
of recalling the work you have done, 
and of revelling in your conscious 
determination to do no more. And 
when you have reached this summit, 
you will probably have the privilege 
of listening to the very newest 
glacier theories from the crowd there 
assembled. As when one lady, con- 
templating the sweeping curves of 
the moraines, expresses her surprise 
that so many carriages have passed 
along the glacier lately, ‘she had 
really heard it was not possible to 
drive overthem ;’ while another con- 
descendingly explains that these are 
not the tracks of wheels, but are 
ashes carefully spread over the ice 
to save the unwary traveller from 
slipping. Fancy the intensely in- 
dolent feeling of listening to this 
sort of thing and not speaking. 
s 
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But the real highest enjoyment, 
the swmmum bonum, is the day 
spent at home. Not of course in- 
doors, but on the terrace of the 
hotel or the grassy slopes around. 
And this leads us to mention that 
it is only in real mountain inns that 
these pleasures are to be found. 
They are not of the valleys. The 
Riffel Hotel is perhaps the best of 
all, but the houses on the Aiggisch- 
horn and at Miirren are excellent 
for the purpose. At either of these 
weeks of happy indolence may be 
passed. 

It was at Miirren that we over- 
heard a conversation, which precisely 
indicates the frame of mind we ap- 
prove. On a most brilliant morn- 
ing, when everybody seemed to 
think it was necessary to do some- 
thing, Smith asked Jones if he would 
join a party up the Schilthorn; 
Jones replied in a most decided tone, 
‘Certainly not.’ Asked his reason : 
* Because,’ said he, ‘it is too fine a 
day for movement. Here I intend to 
sit in perfect peace, basking in the 
sun, drinking in this delicious air, 
and worshipping the mountains.’ 
He did it too on that and many a 
succeeding day, and no doubt had 
his reward. While others hot and 
weary were toiling up the steep 
hill side, he was placidly gazing on 
that wonderful stretch of snow 
mountains from the sharp outline 
of the Eiger to the jagged peaks of 
the Gspaltenhorn, with all their 
delicate gradations of light and 
tender shadow, that marvellous 
transparent looking cornice of the 
Ebenefiuh the centre of the picture, 
and perhaps its fairest feature. 

One other advantage, too, would 
he obtain over the industrious. As 
he lay stretched in graceful indo- 
lence, inhaling the fragrant breath 
of the mountains, not taking it alto- 
gether neat, so to speak, as light 
puffs of smoke might occasionally be 
seen to issue from his nostrils, the 
fair daughters of the house would 
gather round him, or the stalwart 
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host would take his place by his 
side, and all would be fun and merri- 
ment. 

Or again, had he been contem- 
plating the massive Matterhorn or 
the distant Oberland from his*com- 
fortable chair in front of the Riffel, 
he would have been sure of listen- 
ing to the musical tones of that most 
charming of landladies, Madame 
Clausen (née Karterein), with whom 
an hour’s converse is a good part of 
a liberal education; while later in 
the day he would have beguiled the 
time by listening to the quaint philo- 
sophy of that youngest of Old Boots, 
hight Napoleon. For in _ these 
pleasant places the servants, while 
they are but acquaintances of the 
mountaineers, are devoted friends 
of the idlers, and all sorts of strange 
tales are told of the reservation of 
rognons, pale ale, and champagne 
for their especial benefit. We our- 
selves were witnesses of the follow- 
ing scene at a well-known hostelry. 
A stranger enters the salle a manger 
and desires a bottle of ale, to whom 
the waitress, ‘Monsieur, je suis 
désolée, mais il n’y en a_ plus.’ 
Five minutes afterwards there ap- 
pears a stout gentleman with a long 
beard, whom we had noticed smok- 
ing outside all the morning. He, 
with an affable smile, and a wink 
worthy of the elder Mr. Weller, ob- 
serves simply, ‘Comme toujours ;’ 
and at once bread, cheese, and a 
creaming bottle of Bass are set be- 
fore him. From the length of their 
sojourn, these representatives of the 
virtue of indolence soon arrive at 
the upper end of the table, and it is 
whispered that it depends upon their 
judgment whether Thérése or Philo- 
méne or Marcelle place new arri- 
vals near their sacred presence, or 
consign them to the outer darkness 
of the farthest limit, among Ger- 
man students and such like. Ah! 
what pleasant dinners those are 
where people keep the same places 
day by day, people probably who 
have never met before, but who, 
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by the discriminating insight of 
the indolent president, have been 
brought within the magic circle, 
and have learnt that under these 
circumstances a Swiss fable d’héte 
is the most delightful dinner-party 
in the world, 

But although agreeable society 
is necessary for the proper enjoy- 
ment of the sacred delights of 
dinner, yet the idler—he must be 
sweet-tempered, of course—may 
derive much amusement from the 
disagreeable, from the cockney in 
an astounding suit of dittces, as 
well as from the American in black 
pants and shiny boots. He will 
hear from them an entirely new 
nomenclature of the mountains. The 
Gorner Grat will become the Monte 
Rosa, and the Breithorn do duty for 
the Weisshorn; while the three 
stone men on the Riffelhorn, each 
thirty feet high, will be pointed out 
as successful mountaineers. We re- 
member this last season, when we 
had been looking rather anxiously 
from the Riffel Terrace for some 
friends of ours who were expected to 
cross the summit of the Matterhorn 
from the Italian side, that a strange 
creature, who had possession of the 
hotel telescope, declared that he saw 
the party quite plainly. One of our 
friends asked to be allowed to look, 
and after careful scrutiny declared 
that he could not make them out. 
‘Oh,’ said the stranger, ‘ you must 
have moved the glass, I saw them 
quite plainly, one was on horseback.’ 
Our friend with imperturbable 
courtesy remarked, ‘That is not the 
party we are looking for.’ But, 
alas! our sense of the ridiculous was 
greater than our politeness, and the 
tourist was overwhelmed by the in- 
extinguishable laughter which he 
had unwittingly provoked. 

On the same morning we wit- 
nessed the arrival of a wonderful 
American professor who caused 
great amusement by his craze for 
electricity. He brought with him 
four mules’ burden of instruments 
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of which he knew not the use ; but 
he selected four hundred yards of 
copper wire, a galvanometer, and a 
lightning conductor four feet long, 
as appropriate baggage for a gentle- 
man who contemplated the ascent of 
the Weisshorn; and felt consider- 
ably aggrieved when his kindly offer 
of the loan was declined with 
thanks. He had travelled much, 
had been indeed with Mark Twain, 
as the relic hunter, in Egypt and 
Palestine, and showed us with per- 
fect simplicity a piece of the nose 
of the Sphinx which he had 
chipped off, quietly remarking there 
was plenty more for travellers for 
a hundred years to come. We ven- 
ture in conclusion to repeat one of 
his reminiscences of travel, as show- 
ing how litile en rapport he and his 
countrymen are with such senti- 
ments as we have been advancing, 
how little they can appreciate the 
beauty of idleness. As the party 
were riding throngh Palestine, the 
attention of a certain Jack was 
called to the reputed site of Moses’ 
tomb. ‘Moses who?’ says Jack. 
‘Why, the great Moses, who led the 
children of Israel through the desert 
forty years.’ ‘How far is that?’ 
enquires Jack. ‘Three hundred 
miles, maybe.’ Upon which Jack 
remarks, ‘ The Pacific and Chicago 
Railway would have taken ’em 
through, I guess, in eight hours.’ 
But on second thoughts there is 
too much of motion in this anec- 
dote to form the conclusion of a 
sermon on the text, dolce far niente. 
Let us then, at the risk of some 
iteration, give our idea of a perfect 
day. At 3.30 or 3.45 the indolent 
man will rise, paradoxical as it may 
appear. Putting on slippers and 
a loose coat, he will seat himself 
at his window, and watch the 
early dawn steal onwards, the high 
clouds catching the first colour, then 
the snow peaks flashing crimson 
lower and lower, till at last the sun 
is fully risen, and the colour changes 
to bright gold. Then, mark you, 
$2 
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he removes that loose coat and those 
slippers, and, his whole soul steeped 
in beauty, returns to his bed to renew 
the vision‘in his dreams, and to sleep 
on through the noise of early break- 
fasts and arrivals and departures. 
Then at nine o’clock he will have 
his bath duly brought to him, about 
which very bath probably three 
hours before there have been terri- 
ble heartburnings, as everybody else 
but our happy friend has rung for 
it at the same time. By-and-by 
he descends to the salon to find it 
purged of tourists, and the whole 
staff of domestics at his service, to 
hear that Napoleon has gathered a 
plate of mushrooms for him, or that 
some live trout are awaiting the fate 
of Saint Lawrence. After breakfast- 
ing slowly and deliberately, he places 
his pipe between his lips, and with 
the day-before-the-day-before-yes- 
terday’s Times under his arm, wan- 
ders outside to the chair already 
placed for him beneath the awning, 
carefully placed too, so that he shall 
get all the shade, but lose none of 
the view. He carefully avoids the 
outside sheet lest some birth should 
astonish or some marriage annoy 
him; but the rest of the intelli- 
gence, the wars and rumours of 
wars, the rise and fall of stocks, the 
Claimant's case, the quarrel between 
Pope and Kaiser, he will read in the 
true spirit of the Lotos-eaters— 


On the hills like gods together, careless of 
mankind. 


Then after his frugal lunch he will 
wander away to some quiet spot, 
through the woods to the High 
Alps, if he be at Miirren ; or by the 
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bank of the mountain torrent into 
the Gasterenthal, that valley worthy 
of Rasselas, if he be at Kandersteg; 
or if at the Riffel, to that delicious 
little oasis known to the initiated as 
the cricket ground. 

A strangely beautiful spot that 
last, shut in on three sides by rocks 
and lake and rivulet, and the fourth 
side falling precipitously away to 
the ice-fall of the Gorner Glacier, 
Benevolent nature, too, has planted 
it thick with juniper and other 
shrubs, so that should our intelli- 
gent idler have started with ladies 
in his train, he will soon have a fire 
lighted, and produce from the capa- 
cious pockets of his shooting coat 
the materials—oh, laziness of lazi- 
ness!—for a four o’clock tea. 

Home next to the happy fable 
@héte we have already described. 
Then the pipes out of doors in the 
bright cool evening, as all the glories 
of sunset and the after-glow reveal 
themselves, till, as the twilight 
fades, star after star comes into 
sight, and seems to draw nearer 
and nearer, till they are almost 
within a hand’s grasp; when at 
last, perhaps, a few clouds gather, 
and the distant flashes give warn- 
ing of the coming storm. 

As the drops begin to fall, the in- 
dustrious ones make up their minds 
for bed. Notsoour friend: he has 
the best room in the house, and he 
knows it, and he will ask thither a 
pleasant party of idlers, or such as 
will soon be induced to register 
themselves among that body, when 


converse sweet, 
Not all unaided by the bell-mouthed flask, 
Shall close the pleasures of the perfect day. 


J. F. Harpy. 


Se 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN SWITZERLAND. 


ROM the day when the Jesuits 

held their pseudo-Council of the 
Vatican, and by the doctrine of 
Infallibility endowed a man with 
the attributes of the Deity, they 
imposed upon him, ipso facto, uni- 
versal dominion. It is the right 
and duty of a man who cannot be 
mistaken, being superior to all 
others, to govern them ; and if such 
aman could exist, it may be safely 
affirmed that he would meet with 
nothing but respect and deference. 
But could such a man exist? 

I trust I may be pardoned such 
a question; it is not addressed to 
men of understanding, but to those 
who have answered the question in 
the affirmative. Without speaking 
of the numerous dissentients in the 
Council itself, without speaking of 
the Dupanloups and the Darboys 
protesting in the name of Gallican 
principles, without insisting on the 
weakness of its origin, it was clear 
that all Protestants would protest 
against it, and that monarchs by the 
grace of God would not voluntarily 
consent t» descend a step of the 
ladder of Divine delegation—from 
the best position cf all—and instead 
of lieutenants of God become sub- 
lieutenants of the Pope, for Father 
Becky is lieutenant ad perpetwum. 

But what became of this infalli- 
bility in partibus? Infallibility is 
either universal or it is nothing. 
The Jesuits, the promoters of the 
idea, understood it thus, and did 
not wait for the sanction of a council 
to open the campaign. They had 
long cast their eyes upon France 
and her enervated Emperor, in order 
to lay there the basis of their opera- 
tions. 

The Empress, a Spaniard and full 
of bigotry, had brought her hus- 
band, who was tired of warfare, to 
allow her to do as she pleased in 
religious matters. Under her pro- 
tection the Church, little by little, 


gained possession of France, In all 
branches of education the clergy 
quietly took the place of the uni- 
versity. In place of those long pro- 
cessions of young collegians walking 
along joyously, accompanied by their 
lay teachers, were to be met im- 
mense troops of children classified 
by their dress in the social category 
to which they were destined by the 
clergy, walking in dejected silence 
and with bowed heads, guarded by 
priests, towards some deserted spot 
in the environs of Paris. These 
environs were soon filled with 
religious houses of education. As. 
fast as the pupils were grown up, 
they were distributed by the good 
fathers among all the branches of 
the Imperial administration. The 
military schools received their con- 
tingent of pupils educated by the 
Jesuits, and the army, the magis- 
tracy, and other administrations 
overflowed with Jesuit officers, ma- 
gistrates, and administrators. The 
officers who were too old and too 
high in rank to take their instrac- 
tions from the new clerical schools 
were married to rich Catholic young 
ladies; thus Bazaine married a 
young and bigoted Mexican mil- 
lionaire. It was the same with 
Canrobert, and tutti quanti. 

The password was that such an 
army would everywhere meet with 
the support of the Catholics. The 
aim was the conquest of the world 
by Catholicism. 

The general campaign was opened 
by that of Mexico. The American 
Republic, occupied in getting rid of 
the poison of slavery, was obliged 
to be neutral. If it showed any 
symptoms of intervention, new em- 
barrassments would be created for it. 
I became acquainted, later, with 
some of the men employed in this 
miserable work—some of those who 
attempted to set fire to New York, 
and got up the terrible riot of July 
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1863, when so many horrors were 
committed and the borders of Ver- 
mont pillaged. They were Irish 
fanatics. No one is ignorant of 
the sympathy which the American 
clergy bore to the South, and of 
their attachment to the old Demo- 
cratic party which supported the 
rebellion. The Jesuits promised the 
Emperor the co-operation of the 
Mexican Catholics if he would es- 
tablish, side by side with the great 
Republic, a Catholic empire. He 
would only have to land, and all 
would be done. It was then that 
Morny invented Jecker. Morny was 
always a Positivist.! 

I have never been able to under- 
stand how it was that England did 
not see through this affair at the 
first glance. The rest is known. 
Of the two principal actors, the one 
was rudely sent back to mind his 
own business, and the other was shot 
like an ordinary mortal. Such was 
the end of the grandest idea of the 
Imperial reign according to Rouher, 
the Company’s advocate. Infalli- 
bility played the prelude, but Pro- 
testantism the finale. 

This check, which ought to have 
opened the eyes of the most unob- 
servant to the efficacy of Catholic 
sympathies and of the doctrine of 
Infallibility in matters of strategy, 
had no effect. 

This time Father Becky promised 
positively the co-operation of the 
German Catholics if Protestantism 
were driven back to Berlin. ‘ Let us 
go to Berlin,’ replied the Marshals 


in chorus. 
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The confidence thus inspired was 
so great, that the wife of Marshal 
MacMahon—one of the pupils of 
the Sacré Coour—packed her ball 
dresses in the fourgon of her hus- 
band, 

The dénowement is known. The 
Bavarians came indeed, but not in 
the sense of the good fathers. The 
black International, like the red, 
was at fault with its proclamations. 
Thus Protestantism had again the 
last word against Infallibility. 
Truly it was not worth the trouble 
to invent a monopoly of the Di- 
vinity in order to make so poor a 
use of it. 

M. de Bismark—who would be- 
lieve itP—took advantage of the 
victory to get rid of those who had 
gained it for him. Black ingrati- 
tude, full of good sense! He ban- 
ished the Jesuits, who took refuge 
in France, and obtained thus a 
double victory over the country of 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot. 

One would have thought that 
these terrible lessons, bought at the 
price of so much gold, so many 
tears, and so much blood uselessly 
shed, would have brought men back 
from the doctrine of Infallibility to 
common sense. 

Nothing of the sort; the field of 
battle is changed, but the struggle 
is more terrible than ever. Every- 
where the Company wages war with 
society ; everywhere it incites to 
rebellion against the Governments 
that resist it. It is one corner of 
this field of battle that it is my 
desire to exhibit. 





1 In the year 1861, a certain captain with whom I had been long acquainted, and who 
was a sort of smuggler in the southern seas, in the service of the Company of Jesus, two 
of whose ships he commanded, had a long interview with the Emperor, and was presented 
by him with six or twelve twelve-pounders from the arsenal of Cherbourg to arm his 
vessels. His mission was to go to Central America, and afterwards to Mexico, under 
the plea of affording protection to certain proprietors, or French colonists, but in reality 
to create a conflict, and give rise to an intervention. He confided his project to me, and 
even asked me to join him, immediately after his return from the audience. We met by 
appointment at the Restaurant of the Hétel St. Marie at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli. 
I of course refused, and the same day I departed for America. As soon as I arrived at 
Washington I made the matter known to my friend Mollina, Minister of Costa Rica, 
whom it concerned, Thus it is clear that the Jesuits were mixed up in the affair, but it 
was lost sight of after a few months in that of Jecker. 
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Being entirely disinterested? in 
this question—loving neither fana- 
tics nor hypocrites—having followed 
this struggle, full of international 
storms, step by step from its com- 
mencement, and having the most 
complete and authentic sources of 
information open to me, I shall en- 
deavour to be clear and full; impar- 
tial I am sure I shall be. 

It is impossible to understand 
what is passing at the- present mo- 
ment in .Switzerland without cast- 
ing a retrospective glance at the 
establishment of Catholicism in 
Geneva, at its struggles, its progress, 
and its pretended diplomatic suc- 
cesses; for the present dispute 
about the confessional is still at the 
period where treaties, concordats, 
bulls, and papal briefs are invoked, 
commented upon, and tortured, and 
where the measures taken by the 
authorities are based upon these 
documents. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to know them, and to know the 
circumstances which have necessi- 
tated them. 

The life of one man, who for the 
term of nearly forty years has held 
Protestantism in check in Geneva, 
in the name of the Roman See, 
forms, so to say, a réswmé of the 
whole present struggle, which is but 
a repetition of the preceding one— 
arepetition indeed, but of which the 
developments are already vaster, 
and the consequences incalculable. 


The Church of Calvin has ever 
been in strife with the Church of 
Peter. For three centuries after the 
former had managed to free itself 
from the contact of the latter, it 
may have thought that it had got 
rid of it absolutely; judge, then, 
with what painful feelings the re- 
establishment of Catholicism in 
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Geneva in 1803 by French arms 
was received. All the prejudices, 
all the mistrust, all the traditions 
and old rancours were again roused 
by fanaticism out of the oblivion in 
which they had been buried. Since 
that time there has been neither 
truce nor favour. If for a mo- 
ment the struggle seemed to sub- 
side, this pause, more apparent than 
real, was only a cloak to new pro- 
jects of encroachment by the See of 
Rome, to new plans of resistance by 
the Government of the Republic. 
Weareinthe year 1813. Fifteen 
years of foreign rule have been un- 
able to reduce Geneva to submis- 
sion, containing as she did in her 
bosom the ‘Intellectual League,’ 
at the head of which were Sis- 
mondi, Benjamin Constant, and 
Madame de Staél. The little knot 
of Catholics under the lead of 
their Curé, M. Vuarin, did not see 
without alarm the departure of the 
French, replaced on December 30, 
1813, by the Austrian General 
Budna, a complete Voltairian. 
What would become of the new 
edifice which had been erected with 
so much trouble, and only existed 
under French protection? Raised 
by foreign caprice, a national breath 
might overthrow it. Indeed, the 
whole Company of Pastors, the Con- 
sistory, and the Economical Society 
already gave voice to their griev- 
ances ; it was necessary, they said, 
to extirpate the canker that for 
fifteen years had been eating into 
the Republic. Since the beginning 
of May, the Provisional Government 
had before it a proposition to take 
away from the Catholics the Church 
of St. Germain, which had been 
granted to them under the pressure 
of France.’ A minister said from 
the pulpit, that ‘the deplorable 


* When I say disinterested, I mean from the Geneva point of view, not from the more 
general one of principle, 
* The Church of St. Germain here mentioned was rebuilt in the year 1334, on the site of 
the oldchurch of the same name, which had fallen a prey to the flames. Like all other 
churches, it became national property at the Reformation, and was devoted for a long 


time to services in German. 


It was only in 1803 that, at the request of the Préfet of 


Leman, the Economical Society consented to let it to the Catholics of Geneva. 
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measure of having permitted the 
establishment of a Catholic church 
in Geneva had re-introduced idola- 
try into the city, and had brought 
back the impure mud which had 
been sweptaway by the Reformation.’ 

The attitude taken by the popu- 
lace was in accord with that of 
the pastors. The inhabitants of 
Geneva believed that with the ces- 
sation of the French occupation, 
Catholicism, which was a French 
importation, would disappear also. 
Seeing that the Catholic priests 
made preparations for remaining, 
they began to challenge them in 
the streets. With loud cries they 
demanded the closing of St. Ger- 
main. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the Curé Vuarin, after having 
procured a letter of recommendation 
to Prince Schwarzenberg, departed 
for the camp of the Allies, where 
he arrived at the same time as a 
deputation from Geneva, composed 
of Messrs. Pictet de Rochemont, 
A. Laullin, and Joseph Desarts, who 
had come to the same authorities 
to solicit the annexation of the 
Republic of Geneva to the Con- 
federation, and also to ask for some 
increase of territory. 

He met with a most favourable 
reception from the Prince, who gave 
him letters to Prince Metternich 
and to General Budna. The latter 
was requested to take the Curé 
under his protection, and to sce 
that he obtained his dues. The 
temporal has never done any harm 
to the spiritual in the opinion of 
the clergy. 

On January 18 Vuarin had an 
interview with Prince Metternich, 
and handed him a note, of which 
the following is the substance : 

‘In 1803, the French Govern- 
ment had assigned to the Catholics 
of Geneva the Church of St. Ger- 
main, which, thus constituted a 
parish church, was administered by 
a curé and two vicars at an annual 
charge of 1,500 francs, paid out of 
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the publictreasury. The Municipal 
Council had in addition provided 
board and lodging for the two 
vicars; there were besides two 
schools, one for boys, the other for 
girls; the last under the direction 
of the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul. All this was menaced with 
ruin, unless his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria took the whole 
under his protection. However, all 
that was now asked was, that the 
Emperor should make known his 
will to the magistrates of the city, 
that they should continue to pro- 
tect the Catholic religious service, 
and subsidise it as they had done 
under the French domination.’ 

I have quoted this document in 
order to show clearly the course 
pursued by the Roman See when it 
desired to get possession of a coun- 
try. We have seen the point it set 
out from ; we shall see the point it 
arrived at. The Curé Vuarin added, 
that the Holy See took a peculiar 
interest in the Catholic establish- 
ment of Geneva. 

Prince Metternich brought the 
memorial of the Curé under the 
notice of the Emperor, who not 
only gave him a formal promise 
that his wishes should be granted, 
but presented him in addition with 
a large sum of money. General 
Budna, like a good soldier, at once 
changed from a Voltairian into a 
fervent Catholic at the command of 
the Government, and made the 
Protestant city of Geneva pay the 
emoluments of a Catholic cure. 

It is not to be supposed that all 
these favours were due to the 
isolated intervention of a simple 
curé. He was backed by the See 
of Rome; which is proved, firstly, 
by the assertion of M. Vuarin him- 
self that he was authorised by the 
Pope and by his Bishop to go to 
the camp of the Allies; and secondly, 
by a letter of the Nuncio, who 
went to the Allies, and wrote to the 
Curé: ‘I took the opportunity of 
a visit which I paid yesterday to 
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Prince Metternich to recommend 
your affair to him, and received 
from him the positive assurance 
that your petition should begranted. 
Your visit here was very a propos.’ 

The new successes of Napoleon 
again put all in suspense; but when 
the storm had passed away, the 
Swiss Confederation acknowledged 
the annexation of Geneva, and 
General Budna and the Austrian 
garrison departed, and were re- 
placed by a Provisional Council 
and by a Swiss garrison. One of the 
first acts of the Provisional Council 
was to reopen the question of the 
Church of St.Germain. By twenty- 
five votes out of twenty-eight it 
was decided to take away the 
church from the Catholics. As the 
church was communal property, it 
was in the power of the Council to 
do so. M. Vuarin, who was in- 
formed of what had taken place by 
a friend of one of the three opposing 
councillors, started at once for 
Paris. He there exerted himself so 
successfully, first through the press, 
and then by influencing the diplo- 
matic body, that it was through 
information derived from him that 
the latter afterwards inserted the 
clauses in favour of the Catholics 
of Geneva in the Treaty of Vienna. 

In the meantime the aristocracy 
hastily made a constitution. Pub- 
lished on August 17, it was voted 
on the 22nd, and put immediately 
into practice. The religious wor- 
ship of the Catholics was thus 
regulated : 

‘Although the Protestant reli- 
gion is dominant in the Republic of 
Geneva, there shall be in Geneva a 
church or chapel devoted to the 
religious worship of the Catholics, 
where it shall be celebrated as in 
the past. It shall be placed under 
the authority of the Council of 
State, and the nomination of the 
Curé shall be submitted to its ap- 
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proval, The Council of State will 
take steps that this church or chapel 
shall be subordinate to a Swiss 
bishop; it shall be maintained at 
the expense of the Republic, and 
the costs shall be regulated by the 
Representative Council according to 
circumstances.’ 

This passage is very interesting 
owing to the resemblance it bears 
to what is passing at the present 
moment. It is commonly said that 
history does not repeat itself; on 
the contrary, nothing repeats itself 
so often as history, as will be seen 
in the course of this narrative. 
The clergy declaimed loudly against 
this organisation of religious wor- 
ship. ‘ The Catholic worship cannot 
be organised,’ they cried in chorus ; 
‘being of Divine origin, it either 
goes on or not, but it cannot be 
modified.’ 

They added : ‘ In the declaration 
that there shall be a church or a 
chapel, it is clearly the intention to 
deprive us of St. Germain, and to 
leave us a chapel. In putting it 
under the authority of a Council of 
State, there is an implicit recogni- 
tion of the right of the State to have 
a control over religion and religious 
worship : in subjecting the nomina- 
tion of the Curé to the Council of 
State, the hierarchic authority of 
the Diocesan Bishop is at the mercy 
of a Protestant corporation ; and, 
lastly, in requiring that the Bishop 
should be a Swiss, he is rendered 
powerless, as being deprived of all 
foreign protection.’ Thus by their 
own confession the Catholic priests 
of Switzerland consider foreign in- 
tervention against their country a 
sacred right; and these men, who 
practise internationalism on so vast 
a scale, have only the word ‘country’ 
in their mouths, when they want to 
put arms into the hands of French- 
men, Spaniards, Irishmen, or Poles 
to defend their privileges. 


‘Such is the language used by the Abbé Fleury and the Abbé Martin; the former 
Almoner of the College of Carouge, the latter Curé of Ferney. 
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After the constitution came the 
eventual laws, which in regard to 
the Catholics only confirmed the 
measures taken by the constitution. 
Sismondi made a violent attack upon 
the constitutional enactments in a 
pamphlet which Vuarin hastened to 
send to the diplomatists of Vienna, 
where the Congress was being held 
on which all eyes were turned. 

I have already mentioned that in 
the preceding year Geneva had sent 
three deputies to Paris, who were 
instructed to endeavour to obtain 
certain concessions from the Allies; 
among others, some enlargement of 
territory and the annexation of 
Geneva to the Swiss Confederacy. 
Thanks to the division of parties— 
of which one—the old Protestant 
party—feared the annexation of 
Catholic territories, the deputies of 
Geneva had failed. General La 
Harpe, tutor of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who was at first a warm 
partisan of the Geneva deputies, on 
June 6, 1813, wrote a letter to 
one of them, M. Pictet de Roche- 
mont, which contains the following 
passage: ‘ There are many amongst 
you who desire that Geneva should 
remain as she was in 1790, and who 
regard every territorial extension as 
prejudicial to her welfare. However 
that may be, the Genevese and the 
Swiss have been acting in opposition 
to one another, and now you have 
the result. I, formy part, have deter- 
mined to let things take their course, 
and, to tell you the truth, I am 
thoroughly disgusted with the affairs 
of Switzerland.’ The Roman See 
was also opposed to the annexation 
of territories entirely Catholic, and 
attached to the Catholic House of 
Savoy, to a Protestant Swiss Con- 
federation; thus Protestants and 
Ultramontanes acted in this affair, 
as in so many others, in concert. 
The Curé of Geneva is supposed to 
have had a large share in the failure 
of the Swiss plenipotentiaries. 
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However, in the Treaty of Paris 
the matter was only opened. It was 
at the Congress of Vienna that all 
questions relating to the repartition 
of territory were to be. decided, 
Geneva therefore sent thither two 
deputies, Pictet de Rochemont and 
D’Yvernois, to represent her. The 
Curé of Geneva, on his side, took 
care to keep the Roman See informed 
of what was going on. 

The instructions given to the de. 
puties of Geneva were : (1) to claim 
all the basin of the Leman ; (2) to 
demand the cession of Chablais and 
Fauciguy ; (3) to yield a part of the 
country of Gex to the Canton de 
Vaud ; (4) all the rest to belong to 
Geneva ; (5) to insist that ‘in case 
of the accession of a new and con- 
siderable population we cannot give 
up the stipulations which the so- 
called eventual laws forming part 
of our constitution contain on this 
subject.’ 

It is curious to follow the indirect 
means employed by the Holy See to 
thwart these instructions. The Curé 
of Geneva at once perceived that 
the interests of Rome were bound 
up with those of the House of 
Savoy. Consequently in the begin- 
ning of June he wrote to Victor 
Emmanuel to compliment him on 
his return to his States. The ques- 
tion thus opened, M. de Vallaise 
returned an auswer in the name 
of the King on July 15, 1814, 
and from this moment the plot was 
formed, and the correspondence 
was continued. 

Shortly before the Cardinal della 
Genga (afterwards Leo XII.) had 
paid the Curé of Geneva a visit and 
had lodged with him on his way to 
compliment Louis XVIII. in the 
name of the Pope. He had pro- 
mised to gain over the King to the 
interests of the Chureh of Geneva 
in particular, and he kept his pro- 
mise, for on June 30 the Cardinal 
wrote to the Curé that he had seen 


5 Text of the Geneva instructions. 
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the King, and that the latter had 
promised that in case the Govern- 
ment of Geneva should suppress 
the payments necessary for the 
maintenance of the Catholic worship, 
he would defray them out of his 
privy purse—that is to say, at the 
expense of the French people. 

At the same time M. Vuarin 
served as the medium of the secret 
correspondence of the Pope with 
the Nuncio. This is proved by a 
letter of Mgr, Testa Ferrata, Papal 
Nuncio at Lucerne, where he says: 
‘Among the letters of the Pope 
which I have received through you 
there is one concerning the Church 
of Geneva which his Holiness par- 
ticularly recommends to my atten- 
tion.’ Now these letters, which the 
Curdinal della Genga had himself 
put into the hands of M. Vuarin, 
had been forwarded by the latter 
enclosed in a tin case for fear the 
Post Office should be indiscreet. M. 
Vuarin was endowed with an im- 
mense energy, and the priests who 
assisted him at this period declare 
that he was constantly travelling on 
the affairs of the Holy Sce, but that 
no one was in his confidence or 
knew the mysterious aim of these 
secret journeys, beyond the fact that 
they were undertaken by superior 
orders for the good of the Church. 

It was on one of these secret 
journeys that he managed to gain 
over one of the three French pleni- 
potentiaries at the Congress of 
Vienna, the Marquis de Noailles, 
and also Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
Minister of the Emperor Alexander. 
The Minister of Sardinia was already 
on his side. The Holy See knows 
sometimes how to choose its agents. 
I say sometimes, and not always, 
for the choice of M. Mermillod was 
not so happy as that of M. Vuarin. 

It was not enough to have these 
great personages favourably dis- 
posed, it was necessary to have a 
trustworthy person constantly near 
them capable of following the nego- 
tiations, and ready to remind them 
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at the proper moment of their pro- 
mises and of the demands to be 
made. 

Comte de Sales, Secretary of Le- 
gation under M. de St. Marsan, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Victor 
Emmanuel at the Congress, was 
chosen by M, Vuarin to be the de- 
voted and discreet agent of the 
Holy See. M. de Sales had made 
his political studies in England, and 
had returned to his estate of Thorens 
to enjoy the fruits of his knowledge 
and to abandon himself without 
restraint to a devotion so exalted 
that M. le Comte de Ja Ferronais, on 
being asked whether Comte de Sales 
followed in the steps of his saintly 
ancestor, replied: ‘ St. Francis was 
quite a sprightly fellow in compari- 
son with his grand-nephew.’ 

All these proceedings could not 
have failed to attract the attention 
of the police. We are told by the 
Abbé Fleury that M. Vuarin had ° 
his letters addressed to the frontier, 
and that he went there himself to 
receive them and post his own; but 
that this precaution not being suffi- 
cient, he availed himself of the di- 
plomatic bag of the Sardinian Con- 
sul, M. de Magny. 

We thus see that the Roman plot 
against the interests of Switzerland 
was well hatched. It was carried 
on in the territory of the Confedera- 
tion itself by one of its own salaried 
agents, the Curé of Geneva, and b 
diplomatic agents accredited bond 
fide. 

We have seen the instructions 
given to the deputation from Geneva. 
Those of the Roman See were diame- 
trically opposed to them. There was 
to be no concession of territory; and 
in regard to the protection of religious 
worship it was no longer a question 
of preserving the Church of St. 
Germain and the emoluments of its 
clergy, but to insure a legal status 
to Catholicism ; to prevent Catholic 
parishes from being put under Pro- 
testant domination, or at least to 
obtain a guarantee of rights suffi- 
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cient to protect their faith against 
moral constraint and physical vio- 
lence.® 

In respect to France the Geneva 
deputation failed completely. Tal- 
leyrand would not hear of territorial 
concessions ; and M. de Noailles, re- 
membering the promises he had 
made to Cardinal della Genga, re- 
plied to some polite overtures that 
were made him: ‘The King of 
France will never give up any of 
his Catholic subjects.’ 

On the part of Savoy the success- 
ful issues were more balanced. 
There the resistance of a little king 
whose States had been restored to 
him against the opinion of men of 
the importance of Wellington, Cas- 
tlereagh, Capo d’Istria, the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, and Met- 
ternich, and even of the Emperor 
Alexander himself, must necessarily 
result in at least a partial defeat, 
notwithstanding all the craft and 
activity of the Curé of Geneva. 
On November 29, 1815, the latter 
received a letter from Count de 
Sales, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing passages, little calculated to 
satisfy him : ‘ It is very possible that 
they will treat with your people 
[the deputies of Geneva], and that 
some removals may take place in 
your neighbourhood. Tell 
me what is most indispensable in 
order to preserve your house as it is 
[the Church and the abode of the 
Curé], that its maintenance may be 
provided for as well as the support 
of those who take care of it [costs of 
the Church services], also what is 
necessary for the maintenance of 
the establishments you possess, and 
what must be the indispensable re- 
lation between them [subordination 
of educational establishments to the 
Curé], without forgetting the direct 
relations which must be kept with 
the other houses of the family [re- 
lations with the Bishopric]. In 
the case of some house like your 
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own [the ceded parishes] being 
made dependent on the place where 
you are [ Geneva], what are the pre- 
cautions that must be taken to 
preserve their rights, maintain their 
independence, and prevent their 
being afterwards subjected to incon- 
venience. Send us a reply as soon 
as possible.’ 

On December 7, M. Vuarin 
addressed to M. de Sales through 
M. de Vallaise two memorials which 
Victor Emmanuel ordered M. de St. 
Marsan, his Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, to take as guides for his 
conduct. 

The following is the réswmé of 
these memorials as regards the pro- 
tection to be given to religious 
worship : 

(1) The union of the territories 
ceded to Geneva so as to form a 
canton, which should become an 
integral part like the others. 

(2) Measures to be taken in order 
to prevent the Protestant majority 
making the rights of the Catholic 
minority illusory. 

(3) All the authorities of Catholic 
parishes to be Catholics. 

(4) Inevery parish the Catholic 
schoolmasters to be subject to the 
approval and control of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, and paid by the State. 

(5) The establishment of a supe- 
rior Catholic college for the children 
of parents sufficiently rich to pay 
for their education. 

(6) The admission of the newly 
annexed people to all the ad- 
vantages of the existing public 
establishments, and the precautions 
to be taken against Protestant 
proselytism. 

(7) All the ecclesiastical posses- 
sions of the annexed parishes to 
remain the special property of these 
parishes, and no church or meeting- 
house to be built on, them. 

In one word, it was clerical omni- 
potence imposed by the Rome of the 
Popes on Protestant Rome. 


* Instructions of the Holy See. 
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After long discussions M. Metter- 
nich, at the urgent request of M. 
de Sales, induced M. Pictet de 
Rochemont, who was tired of war- 
fare, to sign the following compro- 
mise, which served as a protocol to 
the Congress of Vienna: 

(1) The Catholic religion shall 
be maintained and protected in the 
same manner as it is at present in 
all the communes ceded by his 
Majesty the King of Sardinia 
which are to be annexed to the 
Canton of Geneva. 

(2) The existing parishes which 
are neither dismembered nor sepa- 
rated in settling the limits of the 
new frontiers are to preserve their 
present bounds, and shall be served 
by the same number of ecclesias- 
tics as before. In respect to the 
dismembered portions which are too 
small to be made into a parish, the 
Bishop of the Diocese will be appeal- 
ed to to see that they are annexed to 
some other parish of the Canton of 
Geneva. 

(3) If in the same communes 
ceded by his Majesty the Protestant 
inhabitants should not equal in 
number the Catholic inhabitants, 
the schoolmasters to be always 
Catholics. No Protestant church or 
meeting-house to be established, ex- 
cept in the town of Carouge, where 
one might be permitted. 

(4) Of the municipal officers 
two-thirds always to be Catholics, 
and this to apply especially to the 
mayor and his two adjuncts—two 
of the three always to be Catholics. 
In the case where in any commune 
the number of Protestants should 
come to equal the number of 
Catholics, then complete equality 
or alternation should be established, 
both in respect to the appointment 
of the municipal council and of the 
mayoralty. In this case, however, 
there should always be a Catholic 
schoolmaster even when a Pro- 
testant was appointed. 

It was not intended by this article 
that Protestant individuals, dwell- 
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ing in a Catholic commune, should 
be debarred from building a chapel 
as a place of worship, if they thought 
proper, or from having at their own 
expense a Protestant schoolmaster 
for their children, No existing 
donations or endowments should 
be touched either for providing 
means or revenues, or for expenses 
of administration ; and there should 
be no hindrance put in the way of 
individuals making new gifts or 
endowments. 

(5) The Government to provide 
for the maintenance of the eccle- 
siastics and of religious worship in 
the same manner as the existing 
Government. 

(6) The Catholic church then 
existing at Geneva to be maintained 
as it was at the cost of the State, 
and as the eventual laws of the 
constitution of Geneva had already 
decreed. The Curé to be properly 
salaried and lodged. 

(7) The Catholic communes and 
the parish of Geneva to continue to 
form part of the diocese which 
should govern the provinces of 
Chablais and Faucigny, unless it 
should be.otherwise ordained by the 
authority of the Holy See. 

(8) In any case the Bishop was 
never to be impeded in the exercise 
of his pastoral visitations. 

(9) The inhabitants of the ceded 
territory to be put on the same 
footing, in respect to their civil 
and political rights, as the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Geneva; these 
they were to exercise concurrently, 
subject to any particular right of 
property in city or commune. 

(10) Catholic children to be ad- 
mitted into the houses of public 
education—religious instruction not 
to be given in common, but sepa- 
rately, and, in the case of Catholics, 
always by ecclesiastics of their own 
communion. 

Such was the legal basis imposed 
on the Catholicism of Geneva by 
the Treaty of Vienna. 

It differed from the desires of the 
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See of Rome on the following 
points : 

(1) Political equality was certainly 
established, but it did not extend to 
the rights of property, to the city, 
and the commune. 

(2) The mayor, or one of his ad- 
juncts, might be a Protestant. 

(3) No church could be erected by 
the Protestants on the new terri- 
tory, with the exception of Carouge, 
but they might build chapels on it. 

(4) Nothing was decided with re- 
gard to divorce and civil marriages. 

(5) Concerning the necessity of 
ecclesiastical appointments being 
subject to the approval of the 
Council of State, the protocol was 
silent. 

(6) No Catholic college was 
granted. 

(7) Messrs. Pictet and D’Y vernois 
had gained a very important point, 
viz. the possibility of forming the 
annexed parishes into a Swiss dio- 
cese. 

But in the opinion of the Holy See 
compensation for all these defects 
was made in the following article : 

‘The Catholic religion shall be 
maintained and protected in all the 
communes ceded by his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia as it was at the 
time of the cession.’ 

The time might come when, with 
this article and the protection of the 
Kings of Sardinia and France, a 
good deal of trouble could be in- 
flicted on the Genevese. It was 
sufficient for the moment. M. 
Vuarin appeared satisfied. 

At the end of the Hundred Days a 
new treaty was drawn up, in which 
the Duc de Richelieu consented to 
relinquish, without any religious 
conditions, six detached communes 
of the Pays de Gex. 

In the month of January 1816 
the negotiations of Turin were com- 
menced, and the religious question 
of Geneva was again taken into 
consideration. The protocol already 
cited was definitively adopted ; but 
a clause was added which nearly 
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upset the whole thing. This clause 
fixed the salary of the Curé of 
Gencva at an annual minimum of 
5,000 frs., which did not satisfy 
anyone. The Holy See, through the 
Comte de Sales, had made an esti- 
mate which amounted to 15,000 fr., 
and the Genevese Republic would 
not promise anything. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the pro- 
tocol was signed. 

Everything seemed in order, and 
those who do not know the character 
of the clergy might think that peace 
was going to reign between the new 
and the old Genevese—between 
Catholics and Protestants. The ink 
of the signatures affixed to the 
Treaty of Vienna was scarcely dry, 
however, before hostilities recom- 
menced. Had they, indeed, ever 
ceased ? 

This new religious contest, which 
only ended temporarily in 1819 by 
the annexed Catholics of the Savoy 
diocese of Chambéry being thrown 
into a Swiss diocese, arose in this 
manner. 

The Catholics brought forward 
the six following points as causes 
of grievance—the schools, the ob- 
servance of fetes, marriage, eccle- 
siastical appointments, oaths, and 
the changing of thediocese. Hosti- 
lities began by a pamphlet entitled, 
Religious Observations addressed 
to the Members of the Venerable 
Company of the Pastors of the 
Church of Geneva, which M. Vuarin 
caused to be printed outside of 
Geneva, and which brought a do- 
miciliary visit on the Curé and the 
Sisters, This pamphlet, signed Pon- 
cet, but really written by the Curé 
Vuarin, was very ill-judged, as it 
meddled in the concerns of the 
Protestant religion by demanding a 
modification of the books used by 
the pastors in secular instruction. 
The Council of State, therefore, in 
a reply to Monseigneur de Sales in 
June 1817, said they thought it 
strange that ‘the Catholic priests 
should have had the imprudent cu- 
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riosity to occupy themselves with 
those books instead of carrying 
out their own religion; that they 
should have confined themselves 
strictly to minding their own duties, 
and have abstained from interfering 
in things that concerned the practice 
orinstruction of areligion with which 
they had nothing to do.’ As the 
dispute grew warmer, and the 
magistrates refused to settle the 
question in the way M. Vuarin 
wished—by secular force—he had 
recourse to the right he had in com- 
mon with all men. He answered 
writings by writings. This time he 
got his pamphlet signed by Mr. 
Ferrary, Curé of Great Sacconex, 
who was naturally called before the 
Syndic and severely reprimanded. 
The Holy See, represented by 
the Curé of Geneva, exposed its 
subalterns without revealing their 
leader. 

Wherever the clergy have at- 
tempted a new establishment, they 
have been accompanied by Sisters 
of Charity. The Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul are the maids-of-all- 
work of the Holy See. With them, 
as with the Jesuits, the formula 
A.M.D.G. answers for everything. 
It is the flag, a hundred times 
larger than that of Great Britain, 
that shadows with its ample folds the 
desires and ambitions of the followers 
of Loyola. 

Faithful to the traditions of the 
Catholic clergy, the Curé of Geneva 
was anxious to have his dear Sisters 
close to him. A house was to be 
sold near the Church of St. Ger- 
main. He bought the lease of it, 
and paid for it in a year with the 
subscriptions he solicited every- 
where, Later we shall see the same 
proceeding on the part of Mermillod 
for the erection of a cathedral at 
Geneva. 

When the Sisters were settled in 
Geneva, girls’ schools were firmly 
established, and with them the do- 
minion of the clergy through wo- 
men, A young girl, whether she 
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likes it or not, is obliged to confess 
to the spiritual director chosen for 
her by the good Sisters ; and the 
priest, who is instructed by the 
Sisters, can complete the observa- 
tions on her character and tempera- 
ment at the confessional. When 
the young girl has become a woman, 
she remains under the influence of 
the man and woman who have, ina 
measure, moulded her from child- 
hood. If her husband is an object 
of interest to the clergy, he is sure 
to be importuned by his wife, and 
the result is submission or an un- 
happy home. As a mother, she per- 
petnates the influence of the clergy 
by having her children brought up 
in the same way that she was; and 
so matters proceed until the clergy, 
who make it their business to col- 
lect and accumulate information, 
feel certain that a country is under 
their dominion. Then orders to act 
are issued from Rome, as was the 
case in France and Switzerland. 
Sometimes the clergy open the 
campaign with armies whose officers 
they had helped to marry, and 
obtain results which are called 
Sedan, Metz, Paris. (MacMahon, 
who capitulated at Sedan, is a tool 
of the Jesuits; Trochu is the same ; 
and as for Bazaine, an elderly man 
married to a devout young Mexican 
lady, he wills what his wife wills.) 

It is easy to understand theimport- 
ance attached by the Roman See to 
Catholic schools, and the aversion in 
which they are held by a people 
jealous of its dignity and independ- 
ence. It is easy to understand why 
the Government of MacMahon sup- 
pressed all the secular schools in 
France (see the resolution of 
Ducrot, October 1873), and why 
that of Geneva suppressed those of 
the Catholics. 

But to return to the year 1817. 
After the school question came that 
of the observance of holidays, which 
the clergy wanted to enforce by 
means of the magistracy. We know 
the abuse of fétes chimées by the 
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clergy.’ In some countries—espe- 
cially in Spain, Italy, and Savoy— 
the fétes chémées amount to nearly a 
third of the year, which means that a 
third partof the valueof labourissub- 
tracted by religion from the wealth 
of the public and the prosperity of 
the individual. All that is gained in 
return for this is that the people are 
kept under the dominion of the 
clergy by means of Church cere- 
monies and the ever-increasing 
pressure of misery. 

The Catholic curés, relying on 
their interpretation of the Treaty of 
Vienna, counted upon celebrating 
féte days in all the annexed com- 
munes as they had under the House 
of Savoy. On January 29, 1817, 
the day of St. Francois de Sales, a 
féle chomée for the Savoyards, some 
men from Vandcoeuvres were work- 
ing in the commune of Choulex. 
The adjunct ordered the National 
Guard to seize their tools, and sent 
them away. This matter was 
brought before the tribunal, and, to 
the great astonishment of the Ca- 
tholic clergy, the verdict was against 
them. 

The question of mixed marriages 
was another thorn in the side of the 
clergy. The Council of State only 
recognised as valid marriages that 
were celebrated both at the Mairie 
and at church, and it reserved the 
right, moreover, of dispensing with 
the nuptial benediction in certain 
cases, such as marriages between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
for instance. The policy of Rome 
was entirely opposed to this. It has 
always considered the prevention of 
such marriages most important, and 
has therefore reserved the monopoly 
of granting licenses, and has in a 
measure refused to delegate this 
power, even to the Archbishop of 
Chambéry. 

But the most important affair was 
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the question of ecclesiastical ap. 
pointments, which was. closely con- 
nected with that of the separation 
of the diocese of Chambéry. The 
actual question involved in these 
was the submission of the clergy to 
the State. 

The Council of State maintained 
the following article of the consti- 
tution: ‘ All appointments of the 
clergy of either denomination to 
any offices to be subject to the ap. 
proval of the Council of State.’ 

The Bishop of Chambéry entirely 
denied the legality of this constitu- 
tidnal article; and, to prove that he 
did, without consulting anybody he 
appointed his Vicar to succeed the 
Curé of Chéne, who had just died. 
The Council of State wrote to him 
in a very amicable tone to point out 
the illegality of such a proceeding, 
adding that they would always be 
glad to consult with him on the 
subject of appointments. 

The Bishop took no notice of 
this, and on the decease of the Curé 
of Vernier he appointed a new 
Curé. This time the Council of 
State kept back his salary, but it 
was restored later at the request of 
the Duc de Richelieu. Encouraged 
by this success, Monseigneur de 
Chambéry appointed Veuilland Curé 
of Compignon, but this gentleman 
was not allowed to take possession 
of the benefice, and the Government 
was obliged to call on the police 
force for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace. This made the Holy See 
reflect a little, and, feeling uncom- 
fortable, it proposed a provisional 
arrangement to the Council of State, 
to which the latter, however, would 
not accede ; and when a new Curé 
of Carouge was appointed, on the 
death of the old one, he did not 
receive 9 farthing of salary for fif- 
teen months. 

Rome evidently originated all 


7 Fetes chémécs must not be confounded with fétes fériées. The former are those where 
the law in unison with the Church makes cessation from work obligatory under penalty. 


Such are English Sundays. 


In the latter the Church alone is concerned. 
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these dissensions, and was support- 
ed by Chambéry and Turin. 

It was a matter of importance to 
the Republic of Geneva to have the 
mastery in its own domain, and to 
put a stop to a state of antagonism 
which did no one any good, unless 
it were M. Vuarin, perhaps, who 
collected subscriptions and ad- 
dressed memorials right and left 
just like M. Mermillod. Conse- 
quently, on September 8, 1817, the 
Government of the chief canton, 
Berne, sent an official request to 
the Papal Nuncio at Lucerne to the 
effect that the inhabitants of the 
newly annexed territory should form 
part of the Swiss Diocese of Lau- 
sanne. It will be remembered that 
the 7th article of the Protocol of 
Vienna allowed the Pope to trans- 
fer the new Swiss citizens from the 
Diocese of Savoy to a Swiss dio- 
cese. This was not the first time 
such a demand had been made. On 
March 30, 1815, the day after 
the Treaty of Vienna was signed, a 
similar petition had been presented 
by the Swiss envoys; but M. Vuarin, 
being informed of this in good time, 
exerted himself to such purpose that 
he succeeded in counteracting its 
effect ; therefore I will not dwell on 
that abortive attempt. 

The Government alleged motives 
of order and public safety in sup- 
port of its demands. It is feared, 
they wrote, that ‘ sooner or later the 
influence of a foreign bishop will 
create difficulties which will be es- 
pecially prejudicial to those com- 
munes whose temporal and spiritual 
interests it is our object to protect.’ ® 
This measure was supported by 
the Council of State at Geneva, 
which tried to reassure the See of 
Rome by asserting that it was most 
favourably disposed towards the 
Catholic religion. As a proof of this 
it cited, in a letter addressed to the 
Nuncio on the 26th of September, 
the preference shown by the Coun- 


’ Letter from the Ambassador at Berne to the Nuncio’ 
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cil for the Bishop of Fribourg (and 
Lausanne), who was distinguished 
in the confederation for the strict 
discipline he maintained in his 
diocese, and for the apostolic zeal 
with which he endeavoured to make 
religion flourish in it. 

Also M. Viollier was sent to Rome 
to win over Cardinal Consalvi, to 
whom the Pope had committed the 
direction of this affair. The Holy 
See turned a deaf ear to him, how- 
ever, and there was not the least 
doubt at Geneva that M. Vuarin 
was the cause, as he was the coun- 
sellor both of the Archbishop of 
Chambéry and of the See of Rome. 
The Genevese tried to win him over 
by sending,to him M. de la Rive, who 
was their first Syndic at Geneva, 
but in vain. Not only did Vuarin 
belong to that order of fanatics 
whom nothing can influence, but 
he was moreover very sagacious, 
and thought himself certain to suc- 
ceed. 

He received formal promises from 
Rome and Lucerne that the Pope 
(read, the See of Rome) would never 
consent to the changes demanded. 
On January 8, 1818, Monseigneur 
Testa Ferrata wrote to him from 
Rome: ‘ I have the honour to inform 
you that the union in question, 
whether to the diocese of Fribourg 
or any other Swiss diocese, will 
positively never take place.’ 

On December 2, 1817, Cardinal 
Lambruschini writes to him that 
he very much suspected the designs 
of the Swiss Government, and ends 
by saying: ‘I shall not fail to use 
my utmost exertions to terminate 
the affair in accordance with your 
wishes, which are mine. 

M. Vuarin counted upon the 
effects of those internal disturbances 
which under the name of‘ the potato 
revolution’ threatened to produce a 
riot at Geneva, and also upon a 
division among the Protestants 
themselves owing to the recent in- 


September 6, 1817. 
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troduction of Methodism in Geneva. 
The name of Momiers, which is 
used at Geneva to designate Pro- 
testant or rather Methodist bigots, 
dates from that time. 

But on that occasion, as at the 
present time, the See of Rome and 
its representatives were mistaken ; 
the wish is too often father to the 
thought. The great Powers, anxi- 
ous to avert anything that might 
hinder the re-establishment of peace 
in the minds of the people, inter- 
vened in the discussion. 

The Cabinet of Vienna had laid 
the question before the Cabinet of 
Ministers at Paris, and the Comte 
de Vincent had declared that the 
Emperor of Austria recognised the 
justice of the demands of the 
Geneva Government. The Austrian 
Cabinet concluded by calling upon 
the Allied Powers to support simul- 
taneously the demands of the Go- 
vernment of Geneva. Prussia went 
still further in her instructions to 
her Minister, M. de Niebhur. The 
Court of Turin resisted its utmost. 
A note addressed to the Comte de 
St. Marsan by Count Valdbourg 
Truchs, in the name of the Prussian 
Government, opened the repulse. 
The King of Sardinia wrote to his 
chargé d'affaires, Count Barbaroux, 
that as a docile and submissive 
Christian he should respect the de- 
cision of the head of the Church, 
but that all responsibility must rest 
on the conscience of the Holy 
Father. 

On September 20, 1819, the Pope 
settled the matter in favour of the 
Genevese by the brief Inter multi- 
plices. This wasa crushing blow 
to the Curé of Geneva. The Comte 
Joseph de Maistre, who was an old 
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friend of his, and quite as Ultramon- 
tane—I was going to say more so— 
comforted him by his exhortations. 
In one of his letters, written at the 
end of 1819, the following passage 
occurs: ‘ The Pope, my dear Abbé, is 
led to-day, as he was yesterday, and 
sometimes his weakness gives rise 
to great results, of which he him. 
self is unconscious. The Council of 
Geneva all the while it is singing out 
“ Victory!’ is translating and regis- 
tering the brief of the Holy Father. 
It is all very fine for them to trans. 
late “fideles Christi” by “faithful in 
Christ,” that Protestant slang does 
not affect the matter. Have you 
not seen that the separation of the 
sixteenth century purified Catholi- 
cism, and that the true reformation 
took place among ourselves? The 
same miracle, or indeed a much 
greater miracle, is about to occur, 
Rome goes her way, and advances 
by retreating.’ 

The Bishop of the Diocese of Fri- 
bourg and Lausanne, to which Gene- 
va henceforth belonged, was the con- 
verse in every respect of the Bishop 
of Chambéry, who had been moulded 
by the Curé Vuarin. Mgr. Tobie 
Yenni was a magnificent old man, of 
amiable character, who was disposed 
to make every concession not inter- 
dicted by his conscience, instead of 
being inclined by nature to satisfy 
pride by every kind of resistance 
and aggression. He listened to the 
propositions of the Council of State 
of Geneva, and made a concordat 
or modus vivendi with them for the 
purpose of putting an end to the 
disturbances which were continually 
being created by the Curé of Geneva 
and his clergy.® 

In vain M. Vuarin wrote letter 


® Concordat between the Bishop of Lausanne and the Republic of Geneva, signed om 


ebruary 1, 1820: 


‘Art. 1. Before finally appointing a curé or any priest toa diocese, his Grace the Bishop 
shall give notice to the first Syndic, who will inform the Council of State. 
‘If for serious reasons the Council of State is opposed to the nomination, his Grace the 


Bishop will proceed to make another choice. 


‘2. On the canonical instalment of a curé or priest in his benefice, a commissioner will 
be appointed by the Council of State to present the newly elected pricst to his flock, 
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after letter to the Bishop to repre- 
sent the advantages of resistance 
over concession. In vain he com- 
piled memorial after memorial to 
show him the bad intentions of the 
Government, and to caution him 
against the snares of the Venerable 
Company of Pastors. It was of no 
use; the spirit of charity was 
stronger than the spirit of anger. 
The gentle Bishop Yenni would not 
be led by the Curé of Geneva, like 
the haughty Comte de Sales, Arch- 
bishop of Chambéry. 

On February 1, 1820, the con- 
cordat was signed by the Bishop of 
Fribourg on the one side, and Mes- 
sieurs Schmidtmeyer and De Roches, 
the representatives of the Republic, 
on the other. Only the consent of 
the Council of State was wanting. 
(See note 9.) 


It has been alleged that the Pope 
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never gave his consent to this con- 
cordat of February 1, 1820, and to 
this day the clergy of Geneva refuse 
to comply with it. Monseigneur 
Mazio, writing from Rome on Au- 
gust 6, 1824, to M. Vuarin, says: 
‘The concordat made between the 
Bishop of Lausanne and the Govern- 
ment of Geneva has been granted. 
The answer of the Holy See only 
referred to the oath. Some objec- 
tions were made in the first instance 
to the formula; but after the expla- 
nations published by the Geneva 
Government, it was approved by 
Pius VII.’ §So the Pope’s observa- 
tions only applied to the oath. 

This convention did not contain 
all that the Government of Geneva 
desired. It had demanded the 


right of subjecting to its criticism 
and approval all bulls, briefs, de- 
crees, or other acts emanating from 


and to remind the latter of the obedience and respect it owes to its pastor. The com- 
missioner must be a member of the Catholic Church. 

‘3. All curés and priests actually in office, and those who shall be appointed in the 
future, will be called upon to take the following oath (with their right hand on their 
heart) in the presence of the first Syndic: “ I promise not to act in any way against the 
safety and tranquillity of the State, and to preach to my parishioners obedience to the 
magistrates, submission to the laws, and union with their fellow-citizens. I promise 
to yield the same conscientious obedience to established order that I always give to 
religious matters, the ordinances of the Church, and the superior clergy.” In future 
curés and priests will take the oath before their instalment. 

‘4. In order that there may be enough priests for the parishes, the Council of State 
will pay for the ecclesiastical education of two or three young men of the canton at the 
Seminary of Fribourg. These young men will be chosen by the Council of State, and a 
sum not exceeding 800 Swiss livres (1,200 fr.) will be granted annually for this purpose. 
The Council of State will also contribute yearly the sum of 300 livres (450 fr.) towards 
the general expenses of the Seminary. 

‘5. The Council of State will grant annually the sum of 1,300 Swiss livres (1,950 fr.) 
to his Grace the Bishop. This sum is intended to form part of the episcopal revenue, to 
cover the expenses which will ensue from the enlargement of the diocese. 

‘6. His Grace the Bishop declares that he accepts and agrees to the above articles, 
and the deputies of the Republic and Canton of Geneva likewise agree to and accept 
these same articles, subject to the ratification of their Government, which they will 
immediately take the necessary steps to obtain.’ 

The article in this Concordat relating tothe oath gave rise to a serious event, 
which we see repeated in the preeent contest. The priests of the diocese, at a meeting 
held by the Bishop on August 21, when he was on a pastoral visit to Geneva, refused, at 
the instigation of Vuarin, to take the oath which their Bishop demanded from them. 
Long discussions ensued, and the Pope himself had to intervene and state his approval 
of the oath before these gentlemen could bring themselves to submit to the laws of their 
country and to their Bishop. This resistance was really a political movement. The 
Catholic clergy felt itself strong enough to enter the arena of parties as a separate party. 
M. Vuarin, not long before his death, a few years later, claimed his rights as Senior at 
the electoral bureau. 

. a was the prelude played by Catholicism to the fratricidal contest of the Sunder- 
und, 
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the Court. of Rome or produced 
under its authority, and also all 
mandates, pastoral letters, and other 
acts issued by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, In answer to this demand 
the Bishop simply replied that he 
could only be silent with regard to 
the acts of Rome, he being the 
inferior and Rome the superior; but 
that with reference to his own he 
had no objection to making them 
known to the Council before they 
were issued. He could only pro- 
mise for himself, however, not for 
his successors, 

The Council of State immediately 
made the clause which they had not 
been able to insert in the concordat 
the subject of a special law, pro- 
hibiting all publications emanating 
from Rome or the Bishop of the 
Diocese which were not authorised 
by the Representative and Sovereign 
Council. This law was at once 
put into force, and for some years 
the acts of Rome were only made 
known to the clergy of Geneva 
through the statute books. For 
a time Father Vuarin lost heart. 
The world seemed to crumble 
before his eyes. Again the Comte 
de Maistre assumed the office of 
comforter. 

* Believe me,’ he wrote, ‘ there is 
not much in all this. They are our 
own pure and holy maxims, the 
simple fundamental maxims with- 
out which the world would fall to 
pieces, and which arecarried outover 
the whole surface of the Catholic 
world. The only difference is, that 
instead of keeping these maxims 
written in MS. in the State ar- 
chives [Gallican principles], as if 
they were a great political mystery, 
they are published with a flourish of 
trumpets headed by the great mono- 
syllable, Jaw, which amuses these 
gentlemen, like the little guns which 
we give our children to prac- 
tise with. I am not on the spot, 
but I think your fancy exaggerates 
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things. At all events it is a fact 
that the Roman Church has set her 
foot in Geneva, and that the Govern. 
ment is obliged to treat with the 
creature that advances by retreating, 
as I have already had the honour of 
telling you. . . . Macte animé. Go 
your way, and let the laws be 
passed.’ And these were the men 
who treated others as revolutionists ! 

In order to show its gratitude to 
the Bishop of Lausanne, the Council 
of State, in a fit of mental aberra- 
tion difficult to conceive, asked the 
Pope to bestow on Mgr. Yenni the 
title of Bishop of Geneva, which 
had been effaced with much regret 
from Catholic geographical nomen- 
clature. This was indirectly asking 
for the restoration of the Bishopric 
of Geneva. The Holy See was 
highly delighted, and hastened to 
grant the request of the Council of 
State by the brief of January 30, 
1821, which constituted the Bishop 
of Lausanne Bishop of Geneva. 

I pass over the warm dispute 
which took place on the subject of 
civil marriages in order to come to 
the question of the day, viz. the 
reconstruction of the Bishopric of 
Geneva under a new bishop. 

This question, which had been 
stupidly raised in an indirect man- 
ner by the demand made by the 
Council of State in favour of the 
Bishop of Lausanne, had made an 
impression on the Holy See and on 
the mind of its agent Vuarin, and 
had revived all the hopes of the 
former. On August 20, 1823, Pius 
VII. died, and was succeeded by 
the Cardinal della Genga, under 
the name of Leo XII. The Curé 
of Geneva hastened to congratu- 
late him upon his elevation to the 
Chair of St. Peter. In a letter 
written on October 23, 1823, he 
gave his former protector to under- 
stand in a roundabout manner that 
he would be happy to go and give 
him a vivd voce account of the re, 


10 Law of April 7, 
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quirements of his Church. The 
new Pope replied on December 20 
that he would be happy to see M. 
Vuarin to confer with him concern- 
ing the interests of the Church, 
and ordered him to come to Rome, 
saying he would pay the expenses 
of the journey. So much favour 
turned the head of the Curé, who, 
thus encouraged bythe Holy See, had 
a vision of no less a thing than the 
restoration of the seat of St. Fran- 
cois de Sales at Geneva. He only 
revealed his scheme to four people, 
the Chevalier d’Olry, Bavarian Am- 
bassador, who was his intimate 
friend ; the Bishopof Pignerol, Bigex; 
the Bishop of Metz, Besson; and 
Lambruschini, Archbishop of Genoa, 
All four approved of it, and Lam- 
bruschini gave him a letter to Car- 
dinal Severoli, who had had a 
majority of votes in the last conclave, 
and but for the opposition of Aus- 
tria would have been made Pope. 
On June 1, 1824, Vuarin started for 
Rome, accompanied by Lamennais, 
who was going to see the Roman 
Church with his own eyes and to 
learn to separate from it. 

It was a curious association of 
two very different natures. The 
first, a tall, fine, strong man, with a 
haughty and imposing bearing, and a 
commanding look, fitly represented 
the arrogant Curé who had moved 
diplomatists, cardinals, princes, and 
crowned heads to oppose a Govern- 
ment which sinned in his eyes by 
being even prouder than himself 
and by not submitting to be ruled. 
The second, a slight man, with an 
ascetic countenance, a sallow com- 
plexion, a penetrating look, and a 
melancholy bearing, had little ap- 
pearance of being the virile author of 
Les Paroles @un Oroyant. The latter 
did not remain long in Rome, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of the 
Pontifical Court, which, fearing an 
eruption from that volcanic nature, 
wished to keep him there in order 
to suppress it. 

Once established in Rome, the 
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Curé of Geneva put himself into 
communication with all the mem. 
bers of the Holy See, and especially 
with Roothan, the general of the 
Jesuits. 

On July 13, Leo XII. received 
Vuarin, who had the benefit of an 
hour’s consultation with him, and 
placed in his hands a memorial 
which the Pope promised to ex- 
amine. 

In this memorial Vuarin, after 
trying to prove the necessity of 
raising Geneva into a bishopric, 
examines the practical side of the 
question with respect (1) to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, (2) to the 
Government of Genoa, (3) to pe- 
cuniary resources. 

The way he settled the first point 
was by the resignation of the Bishop 
at the request of the Holy Father ; 
the request, of course, would be 
couched in terms most flattering to 
the Bishop. M. Vuarin had no mis- 
givings concerning the Bishop’s sub- 
mission. ‘He is pious,’ he said, 
‘and devoted to the Holy See. He 
will listen with docility to the 
voice of the head of the Church.’ 

The second point was decided by 
the first. When the vacancy was 
once made, the Government would 
be only too happy not to have it filled 
by a Savoyard or a Frenchman, 

As regards the third, M. Vuarin 
undertook to buy the episcopal pa- 
lace, and he proposed to the Holy See 
that he himself should provisionally 
supply the emoluments of the new 
Bishop. The Pope immediately ap- 
pointed a congregation to examine 
this memorial, and give a judgment 
upon it, 

It was composed of the most 
illustrious cardinals, Severoli, Della 
Somaglia, Zurla, and Castiglioni, 
who was afterwards Pius VIII. So 
important a gathering of the princes 
of the Church plainly indicated the 
weight attached by the Pope and 
the Council to the question of 
making Geneva into a separate dio- 
cese again, 
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An absolute silence—a silence 
quite Roman—was observed con- 
cerning this important matter; it 
was made into a principle. With 
regard to the way it was to be put 
into execution, it was decided that 
the Pope should send a brief, to 
the effect already described, to the 
Bishop of Lausanne, who should be 
enjoined to keep the matter a pro- 
found secret, whatever happened. 
M. d’Olry, the Bavarian Minister, 
was the envoy chosen. He was in- 
structed not to leave the form of 
resignation, the pontifical brief, or 
a copy of either, in the hands of 
the Bishop, and he was to bring 
back the answer. 

Once in possession of this answer, 
the submissiveness of which no one 
doubted, the Pope would inform 
the Government of Geneva by a 
manifesto from the Secretary of 
State that the town had been raised 
into a bishopric, and he would, at 
the same time, acquaint them with 
the name of the bishop. In case 
there were any difficulty about the 
latter, M. Vuarin would fill the 
vacancy pro tem. The question 
was then mooted whether, under 
these circumstances, he should take 
the name of Apostolic Vicar. This 
was decided in the negative, be- 
cause the Holy See was unwilling 
to compare Geneva with the coun- 
tries where Catholicism was only 
tolerated. 

In 1873 we have all these acts 
repeated, with the exception of the 
last. The Holy See has varied its 
programme, which is not often the 
case. 

On October 13,1824, the pontifical 
brief was made known to M. Yenni. 
At first, overcome by astonishment, 
he submitted, and replied to the 
Pope on the 2oth that he was pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice the 
Holy Father might demand of him, 
but that he would like to have an 
ostensible letter, in order that he 
might confer with his council on 
the measure, which was a serious 
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one, and, in his opinion, fraught 
with danger. 

This answer put a spoke in the 
wheel of the intrigue at the out- 
set. Fresh negotiations took place, 
this time through the medium of 
the Chevalier d’Horrer, Secretary 
of the French Legation in Switzer- 
land. The Bishop was on the 
point of yielding, and the Chevalier 
announced that the business was 
settled. But this was not the case, 
The Bishop, thinking he could not 
keep the matter an utter secret, 
consulted some of his most intimate 
counsellors, who all advised him to 
refuse. Consequently the Bishop 
kept fo his first declaration. The 
affair had not succeeded. 

Vuarin, who had more than one 
string to his bow, then proposed that 
the Holy See should appoint a new 
Bishop of Lausanne, who should 
reside six months at Fribourg and 
six at Geneva. The congregation 
adopted the latter part of this new 
resolution, but would not agree to 
the removal of M. Yenni. This 
variation was not more successful, 
therefore, than the original plan, 
and the matter was adjourned. 

In 1839 the Curé completed the 
clerical organisation of Geneva by 
the introduction of Brethren of the 
Christian Doctrine. First, girls 
educated by the Sisters of Charity, 
and then boys by the Ignorantine 
Brothers. Where these two insti- 
tutions have taken root in a coun- 
try, clerical seminaries are in full 


bearing. Since the year 1813, M. 


Vuarin had been unremitting in his 
endeavours to found this institution. 
This time he succeeded through the 
following means, With the King 
of Sardinia’s money he bought a 
house at Pleinpalais, and endowed 
the new schools with an income of 
2,000 francs; and with the pass- 
port of the King of France he 
brought over four French brothers, 
who were entered at the French 
Embassy. Then, with the King of 
France on one side, and the King 
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of Sardinia on the other, the Coun- 
cil of State capitulated. 

This is the way Catholic States 
respect Protestant neutral States 
which are too weak to make their 
neutrality respected. 

But M. Vuarin, not content with 
having established his schools, 
wanted to set the civil authorities at 
defiance. With this intention he 
gave orders that every morning, be- 
fore going to school, the children 
should march in double file through 
the streets, from the church to the 
school or vice versd, conducted by the 
Brothers or the Vicars in costume. 
This ill-timed demonstration in a 
town which was still wholly under 
the influence of Calvinism, and 
where external demonstrations were 
forbidden to every form of worship, 
had the appearance of a provocation 
and was treated as such. The po- 
lice received orders to disperse this 
procession; but the gamins, encou- 
raged by the priests, resisted, and 
om themselves again into rank. I 

ave before me the written encou- 
ragements given by the priests then 
at Geneva to this precocious rebellion 
of the young against the legitimate 
authorities of their country. 

The Curé Vuarin died on Septem- 
ber 5, 1843, and was replaced by 
the Abbé Marilley, who had been 
the confidential vicar and intimate 
friend of Vuarin. On this account, 
and also because he was a stranger, 
he was not approved by the Council 
of State. The Bishop, ignoring the 
Concordat, maintained the appoint- 
ment, and made it official by having 
it announced from the pulpit in the 
Catholic parishes. M. Marilley was 
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then arrested by the Council of 
State, and conducted by gens d’armes 
to the frontier. Some time after 
this, Marilley, appointed Bishop of 
Lausanne, returns in triumph, and 
is received by the same Council of 
State which would not recognise 
him as Curé. 

The words of the Curé Vuarin 
written to the State Councillor 
Rigaud were beginning to be 
realised. 

‘In vain, sir,’ he said, ‘ people 
flatter themselves that they will 
make short work of the Catholics 
of Geneva after the death of their 
Curé. Believe me, Divine Provi- 
dence has not established a Catho- 
lic parish of 8,000 souls in Geneva 
in less than forty years, under the 
most strange and unparalleled cir- 
cumstances, only to withdraw the 
protection of His arm from it. “ Yet 
I have left seven thousand whose 
knees have not bowed unto Baal,” 
said the Lord to the prophet. In 
the Canton of Geneva, sir, there are 
more than seven thousand deter- 
mined not to worship the impure 
idol of Calvin. Hitherto, M. le 
Conseiller, I have addressed you in 
the words of a priest and a Christian. 
My last words shall be those of a 
citizen.’ 

Was it possible to prognosticate 
more clearly the civil war which 
Rome had been long preparing in 
Switzerland, of which the clergy of 
Geneva was one of the chief agents? 
We must not anticipate, however, 
but follow step by step the progress 
of this great intrigue. 

G. CLUSERET. 
( To be continued.) 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR UNNECESSARY AND UNJUST. 


In the article under the above heading which appeared in the January number of this 
Magazine, it is stated that the Treaty by which England abandoned her right to 
veto the extension of Dutch territory in the Island of Sumatra in exchange for the 
cession of the Dutch Gold Coast territories, had not been published ; and some remark 
was made as to the insincerity of presenting only one side of the bargain. That 
statement was made as the result of enquiry for the Sumatra Convention, and upon 
information derived from authentic sources that it had not been published in 
England, This information appears now, however, to have been incorrect, the Treaty 
having been published in 1872; and the remarks made as to its suppression fall, 
therefore, to the ground. 
should have been glad if it also disposed of the more serious charges made 
in the article in question. Unhappily that is not the case. In the first placo 
there is nothing either in the Treaty or in the manner of its publication sepa- 
rately from the other documents, to show that it is a part of what we have called 
an ‘unholy bargain,’ although there is sufficient indication that it is so in the 
fact that the ratifications of this and of the Gold Coast Treaty were exchanged on 
the same day, February 17,1872. And the Treaty itself furnishes the best proof of 
the breach of faith which we have charged as having been committed towards tho 
Sultan of Acheen by the English Government in refusing to protect him against 
Dutch aggression. By the first Article, her Majesty engages to ‘desist’ from ‘all 
objection against the extension of the Netherlands dominion in any part of the island 
of Sumatra, and consequently from the reserve in that respect contained in the Notes 
exchanged by the Netherlands and British Plenipotentiaries at the conclusion of the 
Treaty of March 17, 1824.’ Now the ‘reserve’ so mentioned was a reserve of the 
independence of Acheen, and an engagement on the part of the Dutch to respect it. 
It is manifest from this, that in 1824 the English Government held themselves to 
be still under the obligation of their Treaty of 1819 to secure Acheen from aggres- 
sion ; it is clear therefore that Lord Enfield’s argument (see his despatch of July 
15, 1873), that on the signing of this Treaty of 1824 they were released from that 
obligation, is as erroneous as it is monstrous, and it is equally clear that the obliga- 
tion to defend does still subsist, and that to refuse to fulfil it is to violate the faith 
of treaties. 

With regard to other suppressions, charged in the article, of ‘ parts of despatches pre- 
sumably important,’ it will be enough to instance the asterisks in the Colonial Office 
despatch of February 3, 1871; but it is only necessary to look through the corre- 
spondence to become aware that these asterisks recur in the most remarkable manner 

recisely at those points where the reader may expect to come upon important 
information. 

Something has been said of an alleged retractation of his claim to Elmina signed by the 
King of Ashantee. That is an extremely suspicious document, but it suffices to re- 
mark with regard to it that it is dated August 19, 1871, that it was not received at 
Cape Coast until December 7, 1871, and not in England until January 3, 1872; 80 
that it is absurd to pretend that it could have had any influence upon the Conven- 
tion, which had been signed on February 25, 1871, nearly a year previously. 


Tuomas Gipson Bow es. 





